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XIIl.—HISTORY AND RELATIONS OF THE TAIL- 
RHYME STROPHE IN LATIN, FRENCH, AND 
ENGLISH. 

I, 


THE STRUCTURE OF THE TAIL-RHYME STROPHE. 


No one well acquainted with medieval literature will 
deny that the tail-rhyme strophe was a favorite stanza 
form in English poetry of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries. When we meet, in any period of literature, such 
a fashionable garb of thought, an interest is roused to 
discover, if possible, whence it comes, and why it prevails. 
For instance the heroic couplet, darling of the eighteenth 
century, has had many students. That had its vogue in an 
age we know well, and we can easily discover its origin and 
the cause of its popularity, but it is quite otherwise 
with the tail-rhyme strophe. Although recognized as im- 
portant,’ it has never been discussed in all its bearings, nor 


1“The most important advance in strophe formation was growth into 
aabcchb.’? Meyer, Gesammelie Abhandlungen zur mittellateinisehen Rythmik, 
1905, pp. 324, 322. 
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has its origin and history ever been generally acknowledged 
or established. In the following paper, an effort is made to 
bring together and examine the various theories of its orivin, 
to investigate its forms and history in Latin, French and 
English poetry, and to trace the connections, if any, of the 
form in the three literatures. In brief, it aims to be 


_the biography of the tail-rhyme strophe. 


What is the tail-rhyme strophe? The name is a trans- 
lation of the French rime couée, which seems in its turn due 
to the Latin versus tripertiti caudati.' The well-known 
passage in Robert Mannyng of Brunne must needs be quoted 


in beginning an account of this form : 


I made it not forto be praysed, 
bot at be lewed men were aysed. 
If it were made in rime couwee, 
or in strangere or enterlace, 

pat rede Inglis it ere inowe 

pat couthe not haf coppled a kowe 
pat outhere in couwee or in baston 
sum suld haf been fordon, 

so pat fele men pat it herde 

suld not witte howe pat it ferde.? 


The lines are not luminous, but: one point is plain, that 
the author ranks the verse among foreign, artificial forms, 
bewildering to simple readers. 

The strophe is formed of six or twelve lines, of which the 


unit is a couplet followed by a third line, usually shorter ;' 


for example : 
Jhesu Cryst, yn trynyte 
Oonly god and persons thre, 
Graunt us well to spede.* 


1 Wolf, Uber die Lais, Sequenzen und Leiche, Heidelberg, 1841, pp. 31 f. 


‘I use the three terms interchangeably. 


2 Robert of Brunne, Story of England, ed. Furnivall, London, 1887, vol. 
I, p. 3. 

TI refer to this line throughout as the b-line, 

* Erl of Tolous, ll. 1-3. 
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Such a group of three lines, united with one, two, or three 
like groups, the whole bound together: by the same rhyme in 
the b-lines makes the tail-rhyme strophe. The number of 
accents may vary, as may the number of syllables in lines 
having the same number of accents—the order of rhyme is 
the important thing. In English the normal stanza has 
four accents in the couplet lines and three in the b-lines. 
The stanza of six lines is most common in short poems, that 


of twelve lines (aabccbddbeeb)' in romances. There are 
443443443443 


many variations, but what was apparently felt essential in 
the stanza was that it should have at least two groups of 
three lines each, the couplet and the b-line, united by the 
same rhyme in the b-lines. The normal type in each 
language and the variations from it will be considered later. 


Il. 
THE ORIGIN OF THE METRE. 


In regard to the origin of the tail-rhyme strophe, there 
have been practically but two theories advanced. That of 
Wolf,? which appeared in 1841, I shall examine first, 
although it was not first in the field. In a rather full 
discussion of this stanza, Wolf attempts to show that it is 
half-popular, half-liturgic in origin, developing out of the 
Latin sequence. He makes no special attempt to account 
for the couplet, except that it is popular, as the mark of 
folk-poetry is the rhyming of successive lines, that of art- 
poetry, the crossed rhymes.’ He believes it possible to 


‘At the risk of some confusion, I count accents in examining English 
forms,—where the number of syllables is not arbitrary,—and syllables in 
Latin and French forms. 

? Wolf, Uber die Lais, Sequenzen und Leiche, Heidelberg, 1841. 

*From this opinion du Méril dissents, Poésies populaires latines, Paris, 
1843. 
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show, through the historic development, that the b-line, 
which links the couplets together, is not interwoven rhyme, 
but springs from actual refrains—in this particular case 
those of the church-songs, the Alleluia—and has never 
belied its true character." The form built up in this way 
came first from the actual folk-song in vulgar Latin, next 
from the popular church-song, whence it passed into other 
languages, as the Provencal or French or Welsh. It is, 
therefore, in no sense a product of art-poetry. The length 
of the b-line, which ought as a refrain to be shorter, but is 
sometimes of the same length as the couplet and sometimes 
longer, he regards as a matter of no significance, but condi- 
tioned on the melody. He supports his points by numerous 
examples, in some of which the b-line is undoubtedly a 
refrain. He mentions as one of the most striking proofs 
of his theory a drinking-song of the thirteenth century, 
Letabundus,? which is a parody of the famous Prosu d: 
Nativitate Domine of 8. Bernard. 

The objections to his explanation are that it does not 
cover all important forms of the stanza, and that, even in 
early specimens, the b-line seems usually to have nothing 
of the refrain-nature, but to be an integral part of the 
thought. The source, too, in the Latin sequence would fail 
to account for the regularity in length of line. All inter- 
mediate proofs of the historical truth of the theory are 
lacking.’ It is accepted, however, by Schipper‘ and, in a 
somewhat simplified form, by Bartsch.° 

The second theory endeavors to account for the whole 
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' Uber die Lais, &c., pp. 19, 37 f. 

* Uber die Lais, &c., p. 439. 

3 Jeanroy, Les Origines de la Poésie Lyrique en France au moyen-dge, Paris, 
1889, p. 368. 

‘Schipper, Englische Metrik, Paul’s Grundriss, vu, pt. 2, 354 f. 

5 Vortrage, p. 355. 
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unit, aab, making any refrain-nature that the b-line may 
occasionelly show incidental, not significant. Its advocates 
find the source of the unit in a long line broken up with 
sectional rhyme, or with one of its parts repeated to form 
a longer couplet. To prove it they must go to the Latin, 
where the stanza first appears. The first to advance this 
theory, or indeed any theory on the subject, was Guest.’ 
He does not speak with great emphasis, nor develop his 
idea very fully, being chiefly concerned with English metres ; 
and the later investigators have usually ignored his treat- 
ment of the subject.? He points out that from the sixth to 
the fourteenth century, the iambic and the trochaic long line 
of fifteen syllables was common throughout Europe.* This 
is the line we have imitated in English in the Ormulum : 


Nu, brotherr Walterr, brotherr min affter the fleshess kinde. 
It is from these long lines that he derives the tail rhyme 


strophe. Of the form aabcch, he remarks:*‘ “It is formed 
447447 


from the rhyming couplet of the imperfect trochaic tetra- 
meter by introducing a sectional rhyme into each verse.” 
Again, “Another kind of rime couée is made by applying 
sectional rhyme to the imperfect iambic tetrameter.”* “There 
is a species of tail-stave formed by a duplication of the first 


6 


section,’ * which accounts for the type aabecb. Here we 


887887 
have the essentials of the theory, developed more fully later 
by Jeanroy and by Meyer, apparently without knowledge 


of Guest’s work. 


! History of English Rhythms, London, 1838. 

* Wolf briefly dissents from his theory, Uber die Lais, &., p. 219. 
3 English Rhythms, 11, 183. 

*7b., u,'p. 303. 

* English Rhythms, 11, p. 304. 

*7b., 1, p. 307. 
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Jeanroy' opposes Wolf’s theory chiefly because it does 
not explain forms where the b-line is longer than the couplet 
line, which he, having in mind specially French poetry, 
believes to be the earliest form. It is therefore the one 
which he specially wishes to account for. He is not satis- 
fied with Suchier’s explanation? that the stanza is derived 
from the Latin hexameter for two reasons. First, hexa- 
meters were academic exercises without influence on the 
people ; and second, the first forms of rime couée are far 
from having such regularity as this would give. The first 
reason assumes the popular origin of the stanza, while the 
second applies only to the limited form of it, a form, 
however, which if not the earliest, is certainly early, and 
should find explanation in any adequate theory. Origin in 
the hexameter line, however, does not seem to explain con- 
ditions of movement and length in all the most common 
types. 

Jeanroy’s own theory, like Guest’s, is that the rime couce 
comes from the dismemberment of a long line, the trochaic 
tetrameter. This, born perhaps among the people, had 
never ceased to live there, and had given birth to several 
“vers romans.” This origin he believes to account exactly 
for the number of syllables in each verse and for their 
arrangement in the strophe.* 

This fifteen-syllable verse always had a caesura, usually 
after the eighth syllable, which broke it into two members, as, 


Apparebit repentina /dies magna Domini. 
If sectional rhyme is introduced into the first member we 
1In Les Origines, &c. 
? Reimpredigt, xlixf., Stengel has much the same theory. Grdober’s 


Grundriss, 11, 1, p. 72. 
5 Les Origines, &c., pp. 368 f. 
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Jeanroy is seeking to explain. In illustration he gives the 
following from the tenth century, where we have lines with 
and without sectional rhyme :' 

Num quis promat summae pacis quanta sit laetitia, 

ubi vivis, margaritis, surgunt aedificia 

anno celsa, meant tecta, radiunt trichinia. 


For the longer form, aabecb, he seems to accept Gautier’s 
887887 


theory * that it is formed from the abab stanza—itself from 
the trochaic tetrameter—by doubling the a-line. Having 
thus explained the unit, Jeanroy examines the whole strophe, 
usually of six lines. As the original fifleen-syllable lines 
were frequently in /aisses monorimes, it would seem as if we 
should have the form aabecbddbeeb, &c., which, in fact, 
does sometimes occur. The long couplet was, however, no 
less ancient nor less frequent.* 

This theory, that the unit of the rime couée results from 
the breaking of a long line, finds several supporters. Stengel 
says that it may be considered at first a one-rhyme verse, 
taking into account a long line.‘ Schipper,’ without refer- 
ence to this metre, remarks that the origin of four-accent 
verse is the halving of an eight-accent line. Meyer, in the 
latest treatment of the verse, solely in reference to Latin 
forms, works out the theory more completely than Jeanroy, 
but adds nothing essential to it. His study is based on the 
history of Latin versification, while Jeanroy has the French 
chiefly in view, and Guest, the English. He establishes 
more fully the fact that the favorite trochaic fifteen-syllable 


1 Les Origines, &c., p. 361. 

*Bibl. Ee. Ch. 

5 Les Origines, &c., pp. 373 f. 

* Grober’s Grundriss, 11, 1, p. 77. 
5 Englische Metrik, p. 208. 


have at once the form aabaab, which is just the type 
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verse in Latin often fell into two half lines, and that in the 
oldest poetry the half-line was often sub-divided.' 

To test the reasonableness of the explanation, let us take 
a special instance for each form. The best-known Latin 
example of the type aabccb is the Stabat Mater. If, as 


887887 
the sense allows, we leave out the second line of each couplet, 


it gives us two trochaic fifteen-syllable lines : 


Stabat mater dolorosa dum pendebat filius. 
Cujus animam gementem, pertransivit gladius 


Now double the first metrical half of each line, with rhyme : 


Stabat mater dolorosa 
juxta crucem lacrimosa 
dum pendebat filius ; 
cujus animam gementem 
contristatem et dolentem 
pertransivit gladius.? 


We have the normal versus tripertiti caudati, with b-lines 
which are certainly far from being refrains. 


The form aabeccb is not so common, by any means, in 
447447 


Latin poetry, but it occurs at least as early as the tenth 
century. We have only to write it in two lines—as we 
frequently find it written—to see at once that it makes a 
trochaic tetrameter couplet. Here is a stanza used six times 
as a refrain in a poem of the twelfth century, Chant du 
Croisé :* 

Lignum crucis, signum ducis, sequitur exercitus 

Quod non cessit, sed praecessit in vi Sancti Spiritus. 


The theory is supported by the fact that the melody 





'Meyer, Gesammelte Abhandlungen zur mittellateinischen Rythmik, 1905, 
p. 204. Manitius bears testimony to the same facts, without regard to this 
metre, Geschichte der christ.-lat. Poesie, Stuttgart, 1891, p. 15. 

2 Mone, Lateinische Hymnen des Mittelalters, Freiburg, 1854, 1, No. 446. 
‘du Méril, Poésies populaires, Paris, 1843, p. 408. 
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applied to the first member of the strophe is exactly repeated 
for the second,' and also by the manner of writing it in some 
mss. The following seems to have been written by an 
Anglo-Norman scribe : ” 


Du chastel d’amours vous demer 
Dunt est li primer fundement 

Or me nomer le mestre moeurs ) 
Qi plus li fet fort et seiirs j 


\ D’amer lealment. 


Celer sagement. 


An examination of old poems in trochaic tetrameter also 
makes the theory seem probable, for we find the sectional 
rhyme appearing irregularly, apparently whenever the poet 
could accomplish it.* That we frequently find three a-lines, 
and sometimes four or even six, supports the idea that the 
first half of the line could be doubled. 

This theory then seems reasonable and adequate for the 
two most common types, from which there are many variations 
even in Latin. The lines are sometimes all of the same 
length, of eight, seven or six syllables, and we have a few 
very eccentric forms. It is not necessary to trace these back 
to special Latin lines, though, in some cases perhaps, it might 
be done. It was not long before the rhyme-arrangement 
came to be felt as the essential point in the stanza, and not 
the length of the line. When each line was regarded as 
distinct, poets tried to equalize them, having lost the notion 
of the original, as we have in common metre (abab) which 

8787 


is also divided tetrameter.* In many cases the effect of the 
original form is kept, while others seem to be merely metri- 
cal experiments. The forms for which this theory exactly 
accounts are by far the most numerous. 


1 Jeanroy, Les Origines, &c., p. 372. 
* Romania, xt, p. 504. 
*See du Mérii, Poésies populaires, p. 131. A poem ascribed to §, 
Augustine, also Daniel, Thesaurus Hymnologicus, Leipsic, 1855, 1, p. 251. 
* Jeanroy, Les Origines, &c., pp. 374 f. 
2 ~ 
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II. 
THE STanza IN LATIN POETRY. 


It is not necessary here to trace the origin of syllable- 
counting and rhyme as essentials of verse-form. It is quite 
evident, when we come to medieval Latin verse, that the 
classic system of measurement by vowel-quantity has given 
way to modern methods. As early as the fourth century, 
Commodian abandoned the properly constructed hexameter, 
regulating his verses by word-accent.' The lyric poets seem 
to have begun early to copy the Byzantine writers, who, in 
turn, took form and contents from Syrian poetry. Semitic 
verse counted syllables, and used rhyme.’ 

As early as the sixth century we find simple stanza forms, 
as in Fortunatus, Eugenius, Isidor, Ausonius, and others.’ 
In trying to discover just when the versus tripertiti caudati 
begins its career, we are met by the difficulty of knowing 
the exact dates of Latin hymns. It is safer to depend 
upon the dates of the manuscripts, yet many of these are as 
late as the fifteenth century, while many of the poems they 
contain must be much earlier. The earliest specimen I find 
is De contemptu Mundi of the tenth century, if it is correctly 
ascribed to Theodatus* (aabaab) : 

447447 


Pauper amabilis et venerabilis est benedictus, 
Dives inutilis insatiabilis est maledictus. 


There seem to be few poems remaining, however, in this 
form, which we can confidently put so early. The hymns 


1 Manitius, Geschichte der christ.-lat. Poesie, p. 9. 

* Meyer, Abhandlungen, I, p. 6. 

+ Migne, Patrologia Cursus, LXxxviml, col. 81, 305, 396; Lxxxvu, 368 ; 
LXxXxil, 1255; xrx, 854. 

* Guest, English Rhythms, u1, 289. 
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of the Abbot Morisac' have no rhyme, and are not based 
upon syllable-counting. If the Veni Sancte Spiritus in versus 
eaudati is rightfully attributed to King Robert of France 
(t 1031), it must belong early in the eleventh century. Its 
form is very near that of the normal tail-rhyme strophe :? 


Veni, Sancte Spiritus 
et emitte ccelitus 
lucis tue radium. 
Veni, pater pauperum, 
Veni, dator munerum 
Veni, lumen cordium. 


The metre is aabecb, the b-rhyme the same throughout the 
UTE 


thirty lines. In a manuscript of 1084 is found a Prosa sur 
S. Nicolas, in irregular tail-rhyme strophe.* Some stanzas 
aabecb are found in two plays contained in eleventh 
447447 

century manuscripts.‘ 

The twelfth century furnishes more examples, five hymns 
to saints where the measure prevails in whole or in part,° 
part of De vita Christi, and all of De nativitate domini.® 
Gréber mentions an anonymous poem celebrating the physi- 
cal beauty of Mary.’ The stanza forms part of a poem in 
honor of Thomas Becket, written probably soon after his 
death (1170).° In another manuscript of the twelfth century 
we find a poem of eight and a half stanzas in praise of the 


1 Dréves, Analecta Hymnica Medii Avi, Leipzig, 1886, vol. 1. 

*Its earliest written form seems to be in a ms. of the 13th century. 
Mone, Lateinische Hymnen, 1, No. 186. 

3du Méril, Poésies populaires, p. 170. 

*Conssemaker, Drames liturgiques du moyen-dge, Paris, 1860, pp. 10, 
16-20. 

5 Mone, 11, 985, 987, 1208, 

® Mone, 1, 28, 40. 

™Grober’s Grundriss, p. 335. 

§ Grober’s Grundriss, p. 345. 
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city of Liibeck.' Before 1179, was written a poem of twenty- 
five stanzas, a prayer of the dying for mercy.’ In the works 
of Hilarius* the Epistle to Superba employs a form of this 


with lines varying in length from ten syllables to four. We 
have also four religious lyrics,‘ and a satire, De ruina Rome 
of one hundred and eighty-three lines, which probably belongs 
in this century.’ If the long series of poems called Oratio 
Hildeberte is correctly ascribed, it, too, is of the twelfth 
century, as Hildebert died in 1134.° It has been attributed 
also to S. Thomas Aquinas and to Anselm. In the form 


aabecb and aabecb, the stanza is used in four plays, 
447447 885885 7 


Daniel, Le Juif Voli, Les saintes femmes au Tombeau, and 

Ia Résurrection de Lazare (aabaab)’; evidently the form 
1010 410104 

was already well-established. 

In all collections of Latin verse we find numerous 
examples for the thirteenth century. In one manuscript 
are three Christmas songs (aabecb + aabecb) and in 

887887 euverwes 
another a Débat de Eau et du Vin.’ To about the middle 
of the century seems to belong a song of 4 stanzas (aabecb 
776776 
+ dddd) in honor of Bishop Bruno of Olmiitz.? A nine- 


 Gréber’s Grundriss, p. 346. 

2 Griéber’s Grundriss, p. 349.. See also Miildener, Walter von Chatillon, 
1859, No. 10. 

5 Hilarii Versus et Ludi, ed. Champollion-Figeac, Paris, 1838, pp. 11, 26, 
28, 31f., 36, 39, 52, 58 f. 

* Morel, Lateinische Hy des Mittelalters, Einsiedeln, 1868, pp. 59, 408. 

5 Wright, Poems attributed to Walter Mapes, London, 1841, p. 217. 

® Roth, Lateinische Hymnen des Mittelalters, Augsburg, 1887, p. 62. 

7Conssemaker, Drames liturgiques, pp. 71f., 80, 117f., 189. 

8du Méril, Poésies inédites, Paris, 1854, pp. 295, 297, 303. 

* Haupt, Zeitschrift, 23, 90: ‘‘ Written not long after 1245 by Masner.”’ 
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line stanza (aabaabaab) forms part of a Disputation between 
8 


Mary and the Cross by Philippe de Gréve.' In the Carmina 
Burana there are eight songs in variations of this metre,” 
besides one I have put earlier. Probably some of the Bohe- 
mian songs edited by Dréves* belong here, though no 
manuscript seems earlier than the fourteenth century. In 
Mone’s large collection there are two hymns in praise of 
God, eleven to the Virgin and eleven to saints.‘ Three 
poems to dignitaries belong here also, one in honor of King 
Philip Augustus (+ 1223), one to Chancellor Hugh’ and 
one to Simon de Montfort, after the battle of Evesham 
(1265) where the versus tripertiti caudati forms part of the 
stanza.° 

In the fourteenth century we find, as we should expect, 
many specimens of this metre. In Mone alone there are 
seven songs in praise of God,’ nineteen to the Virgin,* and 
thirty-two in honor of saints.’ To this number Morel ‘ adds 
nine, Roth" five, and Dréves” forty-two, nine of which are 
by Prior Konrat von Gaming and twenty-eight by Albert 
von Prag. There are political poems, a song for those 


'Peiper in Arch. fiir Litt.-gesch., vu, 418. 

?Ed. Schmeller, Breslau, 1894, from a 13th century ms. There is also 
part of a short German poem in same measure, pp. 1, 5, 16, 56, 71, 187, 
207, 123, 183. 

5Analecta Hymnica, vol. 1. 

*Mone, vols. 1, 11, IT. 

5Gréber’s Grundriss, pp. 339, 345. 

* Wright, Political Songs of Eng., Edinburgh, 1884. 

' Eateinische Hymnen, vol. 1. 

87b., vol. 1. 

*7b., vol. 11. 

© Morel, Lateinische Hymnen. 

"Roth, Lateinische Hymnen. 

™ Dréves, Analecta Hymnica, vol. 111. 
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fallen at Nevile’s Cross and Crecy, and a Lament for the 
poisoning of King Henry VII (1313).' Here, too, belongs 
the Dictamen de vita monastica' by Bernard de Clairvaux, 
At the close of the Office of Saint Thomas of Lancaster, al] 
written as prose, there is a twelve-line stanza, aabaabaalh 
aab + abababab.? 

I have not counted specimens of the versus tripertiti cav- 
dati later than the fourteenth century, nor have I included 
any undated manuscripts. The number of such poems in 
fifteenth century manuscripts is very large. In order to 
give an idea of the comparative number in each century, | 
will sum them up in tabular form. Undoubtedly more 
could be found for each period, but the proportion would 
probably remain about the same. 


Century. Number of Examples. 


I oiiiai cts iecanisikesdinsabedacchobiicn 
Eleventh 


SIS nies jsenisanndnbadnsegeibiasnin 
III, asic nddnesincddccedncsécnese 118 


In this imperfect enumeration, poems have been included 
where the stanza is used for but a part of the whole, and 
those in which the length of line departs from the normal. 
The next step is to examine the poems in order to determine 
what is the normal or prevailing type of the versus caudati. 
We need pay no attention to the date of the poems, except 
to exclude manuscripts later than the fourteenth century, 
for my observation leads me to believe that the proportion 
is about the same in each period. I have examined two 
hundred and thirty-five poems with the following result :— 


1 Gréber’s Grundriss, 364, 366, 377. 
? Wright, Political Songs, 1884, vol. Iv, p. 53. 
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Type. 


887887 
th ee | 
776776 
447447 
888888 
774774 
aabecb 666666 
or 4 


aabaab 





Type. 


( 88878887. 
10101041010104 
10101071010107 
aaabcccb 66686668 
or 4 serisane 
767776 

aaabaaab 44434443 





8888788887 
88888878888887 


A glance at the table makes plain at once what is the 
prevailing or normal type (aabecb).' When the unit is 
887887 


aab or aab, the effect of the measure is practically the same. 
777 776 


It seems reasonable to exclude all forms of which there are 
not more than three specimens, as they are probably mere 
experiments, often occurring in a single stanza of a single 


1Tt may be well, however, to remember Jeanroy’s caution: ‘‘ Nous 
sommes loin de posséder toutes les piéces composées, et s’est peut étre au 
hasard qu’est due la prédominance de telle ou telle forme,’’ Les Origines, 
p- 364. The remark applies in all three of the literatures considered. 
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poem. This limits the forms to five in the aab group and 
one in the aaab group. 

Having discussed the prevalence and varying types of 
the versus tripertiti caudati, we may consider the subjects 
for which it was used. It does not appear at all in narra- 
tive poetry, either religious or secular.’ It plays no impor- 
tant part in the drama, although we find a little of it in 


eight plays. In one short play the stanza aabech is 
1010 4 10104 


employed throughout. In none of these, however, is the 


verse of the normal type. 

It is quite clear that it is from the beginning regarded as 
a lyric measure, even if we should restrict the use of the 
word lyric to poems meant for singing. It is the metre 
of religious poetry intended to be used in public worship. 
A study of Mone’s collection of Latin hymns makes this 
evident. Seventy of the Marienlieder, ninety-seven of tly 
Hleiligenlieder, and a number of the songs to the praise of 
God, use some form of this metre in whole or in_ part. 
That in all forms it was meant for singing is quite certain, 
as many of the poems are accompanied in the manuscript 
by the music. They are given various names ; sequentia is 
the most common. This is applied to songs entirely in the 
normal tail-rhyme strophe, but more frequently to a more 
complicated scheme ; for instance, the following, which is a 
common combination, though the order of parts may vary: 

9 aabecb + laaabeccb + 4abab* 


887887 88878887 
or 


10 aabecb + 2aaabecccb + laaaabceeccb* 
8 7 8 7 8 7 


1 Grober’s Grundriss, 2-1, pp. 392-415. 

2Conssemaker, Drames liturgiques, pp. 10, 16ff., 71 f., 80, 117f., 189; 
Hilarii Versus ae Ludi, pp. 26-32, 34-36, 52-59. 

3 Daniel, Thesaurus hymnologica, Leipzig, 1855, u, 64. 

* Ibid., 1, p. 69; Sequentia Paschalis. 
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Sometimes the form is even more elaborate, but almost 
all of the poems have their accompanying melody.' Another 
name for poems often composed of versus tripertiti caudati is 
prosa. du Méril mentions an ancient one, sung at the 
mass the day of the feast of Saint Loup, and still to be 
found in the Missale bajocense of 1584.2 The most famous 
of all the religious songs is the Stabat Mater,’ written in 
part at least before 1216. The ten stanzas, one of which I 
have already quoted, are of the normal type. It was very 
popular—at least fifteen manuscripts of it remain—and 
very likely it did much to bring the stanza into repute.‘ 
If there remain any love-poems in Latin, I have found 
none in this measure. Except for a few political and satiri- 


cal poems, already mentioned, all specimens are religious 
lyrics. 

It seems difficult, if not impossible, to determine in what 
country the versus tripertiti caudati most flourished. The 


most extensive collections are made largely from German 
manuscripts, but this does not prove German authorship. 
Mone, as has been said, considers many of his hymns the 
work of French authors. A few come from Italian manu- 
scripts, more from French, a very few from English. The 
Cambridge manuscript contains none, though the few speci- 
mens of elegiac verse, given by Gréber, are English.’ It 
is in an English manuscript of the fourteenth century that 
we find interesting definitions of the rithmi caudati dissoni 


?Mone considers such studied forms a sign of French authorship (see 
notes on the poems), while Morel remarks of a similar form that it is 
probably a copy of a German Leich, p. 76. 

*du Méril, Poésies inédites, p. 112, note. 

>Mone, 1, 446. 

*Meyer calls this stanza ‘‘the famous Stabat-Mater Strophe.’’— Abhand- 
lungen, p. 247. 

5 Grundriss, p. 345. 
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(aabecb) and the rithmi caudati consoni (aabaab) illus- 
trated by stanzas in the normal type.’ 


IV. 
THE STANZA IN FRENCH POETRY. 


It is easier to make a chronological survey of a given 
form in French than in English literature, because the dates, 
as well as the authorship, seem much better established, 
The earliest specimen of the rime couée that I find is quoted 
by Dinaux from a ms. of the twelfth century :? 


Gaite de la tor 
Gardez entor 
Les murs, si Deus vos voie, 
Car sont a séjor 
Dame et seignor 
Et lairron vont en proie, 


which sounds as if it were meant to sing. To the beginning 

of the same century belong two rhymed sermons, one of 

one hundred and twenty-nine stanzas, the other of one 

hundred and twenty-two (aabeccb); to the last half, De 
5 


Marcoul et de Salemon (aabaab, the 6 a refrain), the Lif 


665 


of Saint Thomas* (aabaab), three translations of Cato’s 


884884 
Distichs and a translation of the Psalms (aabecb), together 
6 


with one specimen in octosyllabic lines. There are also 
three specimens of the douzaine,‘ making thirteen examples 
in all. 


1 Wright, Reliquae Antiquae, London, 18465, 1, p. 32. 

? Dinaux, Trouvéres, jongleurs et ménestrels, Paris, 1837, 11, 42. 

5Gréber, p. 646, assigns this to the beginning of the 13th century ; 
Netebus (p. 99) to the end of the 12th. 

‘Here, also, Netebus, p. 197, and Groéber, p. 697, differ. Rohnstrim, 
editing Bodel, agrees with Gréber, giving Hunsel as authority. 
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The thirteenth century gives altogether between ninety 
and one hundred poems where this arrangement of rhyme 
exists in whole or in part. Among them we have an 
unfinished life of S. Magdalen (aabecb), the collections 

4 


88488 
of proverbs, and at least twenty-two short poems. Jeanroy’s 
examples belong in this century. To this century also 
Netebus assigns positively twenty-six examples of the 
douzaine, while thirteen more, to judge from the date of 
the manuscripts in which they appear, cannot be later. 

In the fourteenth century we find twenty-two specimens 
of the douzaine, and about thirty other poems in varying 
forms, and here we may close the survey. If we arrange 
results in tabular form, they are as follows : 


Century. No. of Specimens. 


The numbers are probably not exact, but cannot be very 
far wrong. 

The variations made by differing use of the unit aah are, 
in French as in Latin, very numerous. They may result 
from using lines of different length, or from different 
arrangement of lines in a starva in regard to length and 
number of rhymes. Thus we find in actual examples lines 
varying in length from four syllables to twelve.’ By far 
the most common, however, are lines eight or six syllables 
long. There are in French no very eccentric combinations, 
except perhaps here and there when the measure forms a 
small part of some complicated poem. As a rule, the b-line 


1 Song of Annunciation by Bozon, early 14th century (aabaab); Netebus, 
4 


Die nicht-lyrischen Strophenformen des Altfranzisischen, Leipzig, 1891, p. 97. 
Ave Maria by de Renie, 1270-1280 ; 16., p. 132. 
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is of the same length as the couplet. Jeanroy’s' remark, 
that in the oldest examples the b-line is usually longer 
than the two which precede, applies in general only to the 
poems of which he writes. 

In the twelve-line stanza, as well as in the six-line, there 
are, as a general rule, but two rhymes, and I have found 
no specimen where there are more than three. Even within 
these bounds we find in the list given by Netebus? nine- 
teen different forms of the strophe built up in this unit. 

We have good data for determining how far this arrange- 
ment of rhyme was prevalent in early French literature jy 


the careful analysis made by Netebus of non-lyric strophe 


forms in old French. He has examined three hundred and 
thirty-eight poems,’ which he groups under eighty-four 
distinct strophe forms. Of fifty-nine of these there ar 
only from one to three specimens. Only seven have as 
many representatives as ten or more. The most common 
form of all seems to be the four-line, one-rhymed stanza 
(aaaa) with twelve syllables in a line, represented by one 
hundred and seven specimens.‘ Next in popularity to this 
comes a twelve-line stanza—the douzaine—built up on one 
unit with octosyllabic lines (aabaabbbabba). Of this 
Netebus gives sixty-four specimens. The similar six-line 
stanza (aabaab) comes next with twenty specimens ani 
8 


the same form with three rhymes to the stanza has twelve 
specimens, and with six syllables to a line, ten. Thiese 
forms, then, of our metre rank next to the most common 


1 Jeanroy, Lais et descorts francais du XIII™ siécle, Paris, 1901, p. ix. 

2 Netebus, Die nicht-lyrischen Strophenformen des Altfranzisischen, Leipzig, 
1891. 

3It is possible that some of these may be different versions of the same 
poem. 

‘This was frequently used for the dit. It seems to have been first used 
by Jehan Bodel and Gautier; v. Coicy, Griber, Grundriss, 11, 1, pp. 819f. 
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form. Of the other sixteen types there are from one to 
four specimens. 

This calculation is made from what Netebus calls the 
non-lyrie strophes, but it is somewhat difficult to draw a 
hard and fast line between those and the lyric. Netebus,' 
following Tobler,’ defines the non-lyric as those in which 
lines, corresponding in their place in the strophe, with simi- 
larity of metre, show different kinds of rhyme.’ They are 
meant for speaking, not singing. No one has made such an 
analysis for lyric forms as Netebus for the non-lyric, 
therefore figures cannot so easily be had, but my own 
examination leads me to believe that the use of this rhyme- 
arrangement was far less frequent in songs. In Miitzner’s 
collection of old French songs,‘ by far the greater number 
are in alternate rhyme and not one is in rime couée. This 
is to be found, however, in what appear to be stanzas meant 
for singing, for example, in “Arras ki ja fus,” by an Artesian 
trouvére of uncertain date, where the stanza is formed by 


two groups of six lines each (aabaabeebecb).’ It occurs 
6535536 


also in a number of so-called /ais, alone or in combination.® 
Here, as a rule, the lines are very short, from two to six 
syllables, and the b-line frequently longer than the couplet. 
Usually the strophe forms only part of the poem, and some- 
times the arrangement is very peculiar, as the following in an 


unnamed lai,aabaabecbecb.” We can feel pretty sure that 
: 436436436436 


these lais were meant to sing ; indeed, after one title, Lai 4 la 


1p, 3. 

* Tobler, Vom franzdsischen Versbau, Leipzig, 1894, p. 15. 

*The history of the Latin versus tripertiti caudati seems to prove that 
Netebus is wrong in excluding this from lyric measures. 

* Mitzner, Altfranzdsischen Lieder, Berlin, 1853. 

’Dinaux, Trouwvéres, jongleurs et ménestrels, Paris, 1837, 111, 17. 

®See Jeanroy, Lais et descorts, &c. 

‘Jeanroy, p. 64. 
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Vierge, is added, “sur le Chant d’Aélis,” the name of 
another /ai.'| Jeanroy gives eight such songs where this 
arrangement prevails. It is also sometimes a small part of 
an elaborate poem, such as one ascribed to Gilles Le Venier 
of the thirteenth century,? where of ten stanzas no two are 
alike in structure. The one in question is of twelve lines 


(aabaabaabaab). In pastourelles we sometimes find this 
45104510 


arrangement of rhyme with very short lines. 
Groéber* names three religious songs in the regular rine 


couée (aabecb), a measure which Netebus includes in his 
886886 


non-lyric metres, although he remarks of one of these, Sony 
on the Five Joys of Mary, “Since the next to the last stanza 
begins: Pur celes joies ge je vers chaunt, one might believe 
that it had to do with a song, but the sixth and seventh 
strophes differ from the others in kind of rhyme.” * Griber 


gives also a Christmas and Drinking Song (aabecb with 
884884 
couplet refrain).° 


The form appears occasionally in political songs, some- 
times alone, sometimes combined with other strophes. Of 
three Anglo-Norman specimens given by Wright® only one 
seems adapted for singing. A peculiar arrangement is found 

RO 
in the Lament of Simon de Montfort (aabecbddeffeggh 
446 sila 


_— 
iih) where the stanza is written in six long lines, the last 


two a refrain.’ 





It contains sixty-one lines and has two stanzas aabaab 
445 


ecbeecb. It is Anglo-Norman and is accompanied in the Ms. by a Latin 
335 


text of exactly the same arrangement. 

*7h., p 37. 3 Grundriss, 2-1, p. 652. 

* Netebus, p. 100. 5 Grundriss, 2-1, p. 947. 

® Wright, The Polit‘cal Songs of England, ed. Goldsmid, Edinburgh, 1884, 
4 v., 1, 53, 68; 1, 50. 
77b., 0, p. 50. 


1 Ib., p. 159. 
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The use of this arrangement of rhyme in other kinds of 
poetry can be briefly treated. The only notable instance 
which appears in narrative is a Life of Saint Thomas, Anglo- 
French, written by Benoit of Saint Albans, early in the 
thirteenth century, after a Latin original.' Gréber mentions 
also the fragment of a Magdalen-legend of the same measure, 
and a Life of Placidas of twelve-strophes, in Anglo-French, 
but like an English version. We find, also, in the Chronicle 
of Pers de Langtoft (cir. 1307), which is chiefly in Alexan- 
drine single-rhymed laisses, twenty-three stanzas aabecb, 
the lines varying in length from four to eight syllables 
giving seven variations. The two most used are a four- 
syllable line in ten stanzas, and an eight-syllable line in six 
stanzas.” Beyond these somewhat insignificant examples, 
there is no trace of this rhyme arrangement in narrative 
poems, which use exclusively the twelve, ten, or eight- 
syllable line, rhyming in the laisse or in couplets. In the 
drama, also, examples of the use of this strophe are so 
few as to have no significance. I find but three cases ‘ 
which approach the normal type. In Li jus de Saint Nicolas, 
by Jean Bodel, there are seventy-three stanzas, aabecb, and 


thirteen divided between two other measures (aaaa, abab 


ecdd). In Li jus Adam ou de la feuillée, by Adam de la 
Halle, out of thirty-five stanzas thirty-two are aabecb.° 


8 
Ie Miracle de Theophile by Ritebeuf has nine stanzas 
aabaabbbabba, while sixteen are in one-rhymed qua- 
6 


'Griber’s Grundriss, 2-1, p. 646. It consists of two hundred and forty 


strophes (sabasb). 
4884 


: Natebus, p- 176. 

* Very rarely some six syllable lines are introduced among those of ten 
syllables, as in Jourdain de Blaive.—Griber, Grundriss, 2-1, 571. 

* Netebus, pp. 177 f. 


5 The other three are aaaa. 
12 
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trains. It is worth noting that each of these plays is by , 
writer who has proved in his other work his fondness te 
this rhyme arrangement. 

The subjects treated in verse of this description in French 
literature, 1100-1400, are practically limited to those of a 
very serious nature, chiefly religious. This is true of al] 
the forms we have, except the irregular ones in the /ais and 
pastourelles, which are really out of the count, because they 
form so small a part of the poem in which they appear. 
Of the one hundred and twenty-nine specimens given by 
Netebus, so far as one can judge from titles, sixty-eight 
are religious, sixty very serious in tone, and only one on 
love.'' Guy’s comment on the douzaine, “On V’a adopté pour 
les congés, les dits d’amour, les vers de la Mort, les com- 
plaintes, bref, pour les circonstances ou la poésie s’éléve et 
s’applique 4 des choses graves,” ? can be extended to other 
applications of this form of stanzas. Even when the 
title sounds secular, the poem usually proves to be religious, 
as in La Plainte d Amour,’ a dialogue between Love and a 
good man, embodying the Franciscan ideas on the love 
of Jesus. 

Such is the history in French poetry of the form aahaah 
or aabecb. In order, however, that a comparison of it 
with the tail-rhyme strophe of England should be of any 
value, it is necessary to exclude many forms which are not 
properly rime couée. One of these, the so-called douzaine, 
merits a word because it is by far the most common applica- 


1 De Vamant hardi et de ?amant creneteus by Jean de Condé (1300-1340) 
aabccb. Netebus. See Dinaux, 4, 241, where the first stanza, a descrip- 
8 


tion of spring, is given alone. One cannot judge the nature of the poem. 
2 Guy, Essai sur la vie et les oeuvres littéraires du trouvére Adam de la Hale, 
Paris, 1898, p. 255. 
3 Rom., x1, 292. The Camb. ms. (Gg. 1, 1) has for title, Romaunce de 


amour. 
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tion of the general form. It is a twelve-line stanza of 
octosyllabie lines, with but two rhymes to a stanza, arranged 
aabaabbbabba. It is sometimes called the Hélinand- 
strophe, because Les Vers de la Mort (1175-1190) by 
Hélinand is one of the first—if not the first—specimen 
we have. As I have said, we have, according to Netebus, 
sixty-four extant specimens of it, ceasing with the four- 
teenth century. Its prevalence may be explained by the 
popularity of the three earliest specimens. Les Vers de la 
Mort remains in twenty-six mss., Li Roman de Carité in 
thirty-one, and Le Miserere in thirty-six. The only example 
of the strophe on English ground is Le Debat de la Vierge 
et de la Croix in the Cheltenham ms. of the first half of the 
fourteenth century,' which Meyer judges from the language 
to be a continental French poem.? The form was very 
popular for work of a serious character. Once, in six 
syllable lines, it appears in a pastourelle, but this is by 
Bodel, who is fond of the measure. It seems to have had 
no influence whatever on English metres.* 

Strictly speaking, the term rime couée, used as synony- 
mous with the English tail-rhyme strophe, must be limited 
to a stanza where the unit aab has the a-line of from 
nine to six syllables—four-accent or three-accent lines in 
English—and where the b-line is shorter by one or two 
syllables. With these limitations we find it surprisingly 
rare in old French poetry, where it is common to have the 
lines the same length. Netebus gives six specimens of 
the arrangement where the couplet has eight syllables and 
the b-line four, to which may be added one from Rom. 


' Netebus, p. 132. 
? Romania, x11, 521. 
*It is briefly discussed by Raynaud, Rom., 1x, 231, but Netebus more 
than doubles his list. 
3 





nai tor header ego amass 
Le oe — 





4 


> .. a. 
MOE Ae os 


mu 


ek fis 


ime 





nah, ag 
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xm1:53. There is but one of the form aabaab' and one 


886886 
aabecb.? 
886886 
Table (compiled from Netebus). 
No. of poems examined............ccscereeeeee 338 
$6 $6 gepophe-FOrMs. 000500000 -ssecscsesestssavese 84 
‘* with but 1-3 specimens.............:+eee0+++ 59 
« © from 4-10 specimens.........-+2++ eeeees 18 
« at least 10 specimens..............+++++s 7 
Most common form. ..........scsseeseesecseesesees 107 (aaaa) 
Rime Covke. 
Type. No. of Specimens. 
aabccbbbabba (douzaine).........ssseeeeee 164 
8 
UD distiictn widenotbincedbnincinstiinia cmmateen 20 
{ NET st cbKadntpnsianesisenasshcenrasttencietsii al 12 
888888 
SIU ccdutign décqiahicsinsinatale eiolescageeeial 10 
666666 
I aidan caves niiionpenipsadetnn dobunbamnid 7 
884ccb P 
icing cds in nttincasecenacspiinstnorsidesoeieton 2} =tail-rhyme strophe. 
ecb 
886886 
V. 


THE STanzA IN ENGLISH POETRY. 


It is in English poetry that the tail-rhyme strophe assumes 
the greatest importance, and has perhaps the most interest- 
ing history, as it has much wider application. Chaucer's 
parody of the measure in Sir Thopas is good evidence of 
its popularity, for there would be no point in his use of it 
there, had it not been so familiar as instantly to recall the 
sort of thing parodied. 

A chronological survey is not so satisfactory as in either 
French or Latin poetry, for it is even more difficult to 
assign dates to the poems. In many cases the age of the 


1 Gedicht auf die fiinf Freuden Marias from an Eng. ms., 1307-1327. 
Netebus, p. 100. 
? The Song of the Barons, 1263 ; Wright, Political Songs, t. 68. 
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manuscript is quite uncertain, and the language is too 
imperfectly written to be a safe guide. The earliest speci- 
mens of the stanza seem to date toward the end of the 
thirteenth century ; there are many in the fourteenth and 
a few in the fifteenth : 


Century. No. of Poems. No. of Romances. 

Thirteenth, .............2000 4 1 

Fourteenth. ...... 0.206. ..00+ 36 26 

Fifteenth 6 
It seems a small list, but it is far from insignificant when 
compared with other forms, and when the length and 
importance of many of the poems are considered. Besides, 
we have undoubtedly lost many others. The following table 
will illustrate its comparative prevalence in one department : 

Whole number of extant romances 5-70 

se: in tail-rhyme strophe 30 + 2 (in part) 

= ** octosyllabic couplet. ...... 28 

" ‘* alliterative verse 


The proportion is probably not so large in minor poems. 

The varying forms of the tail-rhyme strophe I will 
present in a table. In a few cases, among minor poems, 
two types may occur in the same poem, when each is counted. 
Sometimes the strophe is but part of a more elaborate 
stanza. 


Type. Examples in Romance. Minor Poems. 


12 ll. stanza, (443443!) & 2.0... 24 12 
aabccbddbeeb\| (3333338 ) X 2....... 1 
| Sa aees 2 
BOE OOK dehsdsonces ccc 
6 ll. stanza, 442442, .......crccceee 
aabecb AID dscecécsevccces 
444444. 0... 
8 


L 
10 Il. stanza, { (35588339): 2 


anqbeseneeehs (5929988%) X 2 


8 Il. stanza, 
Py weed 44434443 


‘Accents, not syllables. 
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It will be at once seen that the prevailing type, both in 
romances and in minor poems, is the same as in Latin 
(aabecb), that is, a couplet of four-accent verses and 
$87887 

b-line of three. The metre is so rough in most of the 
poems as we have them that it is hard to tell whether 
variations are accidental or planned. 

It is also apparent that the twelve-line stanza, rare in 
Latin and in French—except the douzaine—is very common 
in English. It prevails in narrative poems, as the column 
of romances will show. Of the twelve specimens among 
minor poems, seven are narrative. But in almost every 
long poem, where the twelve-line stanza is used, we find also 
nine-line and six-line stanzas. The latter is of course a 
normal type, used alone in many poems, but the nine-line is 
never found alone.'' In some cases, probably, three lines 
have dropped out, as the sense sometimes indicates. We 
may suspect sometimes that the author found it impossible 
to get a fourth b-rhyme. When he was rich in rhymes, he 
sometimes went on for more than four groups. In the 
Greene Knight,’ where the six-line stanza forms about half 
the poem, we find one place where twelve units in succession 
have the same b-rhyme, in the Carle of Carlile* and Sir 
Eglamour* five and six groups are united, and so elsewhere. 

In all but one possible exception,’ there is constant 
departure from the normal rhyming scheme, the rhymes 
of the four couplets being combined in as many different 
ways as possible, for instance : 


1 Perhaps we should except the Nut-brown Maid, quoted later. 

2 Madden, Syr Gawane, London, 1839, pp. 224 f. 

3 Madden, Syr Gawane, London, 1839, pp. 187 f. 

4Ed. Halliwell, Thornton Romances (Camden Soc. ), London, 1894. 
5 Sir Gowghter, ed. Breul, Oppeln, 1886. 
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aabecbddbeeb (normal) 
aabaabecbecb 
aabcecbaabddb 
aabecbddbecb 
aabaabaabecb 
aabaabaabaab, &e., &e. 


The effort is evidently to reduce the number of rhymes. 

The stanzas are sometimes linked to each other by rhyme, 
but never regularly nor consistently. It is not uncommon, 
however, for the b-rhyme of one stanza to become the 
a-rhyme of the next. The last couplet of a stanza has 


occasionally the same rhyme as the first couplet or the 
b-line of the following stanza, but this seems more a matter 
of chance than of design. 

As to sense-connection each stanza is complete in itself, 
except as the course of the narrative proceeds from one to 
another. Enjambment is by no means unknown, but it is not 
common, and does not occur at all in many of the poems. 
It is infrequent even between the units in the same stanza, 
which seem to correspond to sentence-structure.' In Syr 
Perceval,’ there is obviously a studied effort to link one 
stanza with another. Part of the last line of one is used as 
the beginning of the next, often the identical phrase, some- 
times a variant. This occurs one hundred and seven times 
out of one hundred and forty-three opportunities. It is of 
course planned for effect, as in the carefully constructed 
Pearl.’ 

Not only was this elaborate stanza popular, but it was 
also of general utility ; its makers, not fastidious, used it for 
everything. We have seen how common it is in romances. 


'Kaluza, Libeaus Desconus, Leipzig, 1890, p. xvii f. 
*Ed. Halliwell, Thornton Romances, p. 1 f. 
3 Ed. Gollancz, London, 1891. 
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It is used also in shorter, less dignified tales, like The Kyny 
and the Hermyt, King Edward and the Shepherd, Tale of the 
Unnatural Daughter, and others.’ For the legend it does 
not seem to have been frequently employed. The bes 
example we have is the Legend of S. Eustas,? which js 
plainly the same story as that of Sir Iswmbrace.® Among 
other poems we have one so-called ballad ‘—a sort of vulgar 
burlesque—the Proverbs of Hendyng,’ some political songs,’ 
some love-lyrics,® and a great many religious poems.’ [t 
also found its way into the drama, and has a somewhat 
conspicuous place among the elaborate verse-forms there. 
To determine what part of England it most flourished in 
is more difficult and yet important. I cannot feel that | 
have gone far toward an answer. All sorts of hindrances lie 
in the way, our ignorance of the original home of many 
poems, our small knowledge of literary conditions in various 
parts of England before Chaucer’s time, complete obscurity 
as to the authorship of the romances, and the mystification 
of scribal alterations. We can hardly do more than guess. 
In the thirty-two romances, if anywhere, must lie the 
clue. Of these, twenty-two seem to belong to the various 
Midland dialects, six to the northern, and four to the 
southern.” It seems easy to conclude that the Midland was 
the home of the romance, not quite so easy to assert that the 
tail-rhyme strophe was more popular there than the couplet. 
To the Midland, also, belong the majority of the romances 


1 Hartshorne, Ancient Metrical Tales, London, 1822. 

? Horstmann, Altenglische Legenden, neue Folge, Heilbronn, 1888, p. 211. 
If Horstmann is right in dating it cir. 1290, it would seem to have pre- 
ceded our version of the romance. 

3 Thornton Romances, pp. 88-120. 

‘Hartshorne, Anc. Met. Tales, p. 145. 

5 Miitzner, Altenglische Sprachproben, 1, p. 309. 

6 Béddeker, Altenglische Dichtuugen, Berlin, 1878. 

7 List of romances, with dates and dialects (ms.), Muriel B. Carr. 
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in the octosyllabic couplet. It is doubtful whether a close 
examination of the minor poems would illuminate the subject. 
So far as I have tested them—by no means thoroughly— 
the Midland dialect seems to predominate. Yet Lawrence 
Minot,' probably of the north, uses the stanza, and so does 
William of Shoreham,’ a Kentish man. It must have been 
known all over England, but we find none of it in Scottish 
verse before Dunbar (1460-cir. 1513), who was familiar 
with English rhythms. 


VI. 


LATER History OF THE STROPHE IN FRENCH 
AND LATIN. 


Although the importance of this stanza-form ceases with 
the fourteenth century, it may be of some interest to trace 
its history in French and English down to our own time, 
for its persistency is another proof of its popularity and 
wide use. 

Froissart (1337-1410), who ought perhaps to be counted 
in the fourteenth century, in his Virelai of the Mourning 


Lover,’ has two stanzas out of five in rime couée (aabaab). 
884884 


In the fifteenth century, there are two examples by Henri 

Bande, and one by Guillaume Coquillart.‘ In the sixteenth 

century, Ronsard (1524-1585) has two odes (aabecb) and 
8 


du Bellay (1524-1560), de Magny (died cir. 1560), Passerat 
(1534-1602), Regnier (1573-1613), each at least one. In 
the early seventeenth century, De Viaud (1590-1626) uses 
the stanza. These are all lyric poems in the modern sense 


' Poems, ed. Hall, Oxford, 1897. 

? Poems, ed. Wright ( Percy Soc., v. 28), London, 1850. 

*(Ewvres de Poésies, publiées par M. Aug. Scheler, Bruxelles, 1871. 

*Grober, Grundriss, 2-1, pp. 1160, 1162. 

®All quoted by Saintsbury, French Lyrics, London, 1882, pp. 77, 81, 93, 
111, 117, 124. 
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of the term. I find no further trace of the form before 
Chénier (1762-1794), who employs it in Charlotte Corday 


and La jeune captive. In the form 12, 12.8 or 12,12.6 it 
is a favorite of Victor Hugo’s, as he uses it no less than 
thirteen times. In popular collections it appears frequently, 
the a-line having usually twelve syllables. In Le Chien 
du Louwre, by Delavigne (1794-1843), I find the nearest 
approach to the real rime couée aabecb, but each of the 
eleven stanzas is preceded and followed by a single, identi- 
cal quatrain. It is interesting to find it a favorite measure 
in revolutionary poems and war-songs, often meant unimis- 
takably for singing.' In these we are much nearer as a rule 
to the regular rime couée, the a-line usually of eight syllables 
and the b-line shorter. The latest specimen I find is Ja 
Petite France by Michel Saron.? 

‘lo assure ourselves of the persistence of the tail-rhyme 
strophe in English verse, we need not go through every 
by-path of our literature from the fourteenth to the twentieth 
century, but we can never go far on any without meeting the 
familiar form.* Just when it ceased to be a common form 
no one can say. It seems probable that Chaucer’s parody 
helped to bring it into disrepute among poets, but it must 
long afterwards have continued to tickle the ears of groups 
about the fireside or the ale-house door. Several of the 
romances in this metre, as the group of Gawain poems in 
the Percy Folio Ms., Sir Triamour, and Torrent of Portugal 
seem to belong to the fifteenth century. One rather common 


1See Vingtrenier, Chants et chansons des Soldats de France, Paris, 1902 ; 
Poésies nationales de la Révolution francaise, Paris, 1836 ; Poésies révolution- 
naires et contre-révolutionnatres, Paris, 1821. 

? Almanach des Petits Jeux Floraux de Marseille for 1884, pp. 44, 89. 

’ The twelve-line stanza, however, does not, so far as I know, occur later 
than the fifteenth century. 
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form of the metre is found in the Nut-brown Maid—of the 
same century : 


Be it right or wrong, these men among 
On women do complain ; 
Affirming this, how that it is 
A labor spent in vain 
To love then wele, for never a dele 
They love a man again.! 
This is also the measure of the famous drinking-song in 
Gammer Gurton’s Needle,’ and of one of Wyatt’s songs, 
written about 1520. Archbishop Parker also chooses it 
for his version of the Psalms,* marking the pause after the 
couplet with a colon. Whether this version was meant for 


singing or not, I do not know, but at this time it does not 


seem to be thought specially suitable for singing. Campion, 
for example, uses it but once, and then in combination with 
a quatrain of alternate rhyme.‘ 

I have found no other specimens in the sixteenth century, 
but in the seventeenth there are a number of poems where 
the stanza-form varies somewhat from the normal type. 
Such are two songs ascribed either to Shakespeare or to 
Fletcher: “Roses their sharp spines being gone ”’—where 


the scheme is aabecb, and the effect very pretty—and 
442442 


“Orpheus with his lute made trees” (aabecb).° Drayton 
444444 


frequently uses the six-line stanza with three accents in a 
line. In his Ballad of Agincourt,* he substitutes triplets for 
couplets and has two accents in the b-line. The effect is 


Oxford Book of Verse, Oxford, 1902, p. 39. This is, of course, the 
metre familiar in Latin, aabccd. 


447447 
*Ib., p. 77. 
* Guest, English Rhythms, London, 1838, p. 304. 
* Tyrie Poems, ed. Rhys, London, 1895, p. 55. 
* Oxford Book of Verse, pp. 186, 187. 
* Ozford Book of Verse, p. 167. 
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vigorous but jerky. Suckling,’ in a little poem of four 
stanzas, “When, dearest, I but think of thee,” is very 
charming, but he gives the b-line four accents, which always 
adds dignity. In his Ballad of a Wedding? he is very 
successful in his use of the normal six-line tail-rhyme 
strophe. It has precisely the same movement as an old 
poem, also called a ballad,*® which describes, rather coarsely, 
a feast. Suckling’s lines have the jingle of early specimens, 
but this suits his humorous tone. 

The most interesting variation of the strophe in the 
seventeenth century is in Milton’s Hymn to the Nativity’ 


with the following scheme: aabecbdd. The lengthening 
33533544 


of the b-line by two accents does away entirely with the 
jingling effect, and produces a stately rhythm which suits 
the subject. Collins’s Ode to Simplicity,’ a century later, 
though much less majestic and rather monotonous, illustrates 
the same point. Collins cannot, however, match Milton’s 
masterly arrangement of pauses, specially important in this 
measure though seldom attained. 

In the eighteenth century, so addicted to the use of the 
heroic couplet, we should scarcely expect this lyric form, 
but none the less it appears more than once, chiefly in 
humorous verse. Parnell’s choice of it, in a Fairy Tale,’ 
is, like his theme, a conscious attempt to imitate the “ancient 
English style.” The metre is apparently a favorite of his, 
for he uses it several times. Addison begins Rosamond with 
one six-line stanza of short lines, and inserts others here and 
there in the opera.” Collins I have already named. Gray, 


1 Oxford Book of Verse, p. 349. 

? Ward, English Poets, London, 1881, vol. 1, p. 174. 

* Hartshorne, Anc. Met. Tales, p. 145. 

* Oxford Book of Verse, p. 311. 5 Oxford Book of Verse, p. 528. 
® Poems, Boston, 1854. 

7 Works, ed. Hurd, London, 1871, vol. 1, p. 57. 
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writing On a Favorite Cat, Drowned in a Tub of Gold 
Fishes,’ secures excellent humorous results with the normal 
tail-rhyme strophe. This is true also of Cowley’s Chronicle,’ 
which he calls a ballad. Gay gives the same name to his 
Lady's Lamentation, as does Smart to four of his poems in 
this measure,’ Lovely Harriot, Jenny Gray, &e. The stanza 
is certainly not a ballad measure, but the eighteenth century 
did not make fine distinctions in early English forms. 
Smart uses the stanza again in an Ode to the Earl of 
Northumberland, but his most interesting specimen is the 
Song to David. There, in spite of the lofty language, 
the use of the end-stopped b-line gives a monotonous whole. 
For variants, we have Burns’s Kirk’s Alarm‘ with the same 
rhyme-scheme, but with shortened anapeestic lines which 
give an entirely different effect. Landor’s graceful little 
poem, Late Leaves,’ Keats’s Song of the Indian Maiden ® and 
even Tennyson’s Lady of Shalott’ are all variations of the 
tail-rhyme strophe, yet quite different in rhythm from the 
normal type. This is true of the forms used by less famous 
singers, Sara Coleridge, Mahony, Ebenezer Jones and others. 

By far the most interesting example of its use among our 
later lyric poets is in Wordsworth. It is almost startling to 
discover that his exquisite Lucy-poem, “Three years she 
grew in sun and shower,” * is in precisely the same metre 
as Sir Thopas, except for the short tag-lines ; in other words 


it is the normal tail-rhyme strophe (aabecb). It is the one 
443443 


1 Oxford Book of Verse, p. 527. 

? Poets of Great Britain, vol. v, p. 230. 

’Chalmers, English Poets, London, 1810, vol. xv1, pp. 59, 71, 72, 10. 
* Complete Poetical Works, ed. Douglas, London, 1890, 11, 209. 

5 Oxford Book of Verse, p. 575. 

* Oxford Book of Verse, p. 721. 

"Oxford Book of Verse, p. 821. 

® Poems, ed. Arnold, London, 1888, p. 143. 
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instance of the measure in the hands of a master, which proves 
its possibilities. Aside from the perfect music of the poet's 
words, the secret of his success with the stanza lies in his so 
phrasing it as to avoid the usual fall of voice and meaning 
at the end of the b-line. Nothing could be lovelier than his 
measure, nothing more unlike the mechanical verse which 
Chaucer so admirably and justly parodies. We need only 
compare the following two stanzas : 

Sir Thopas eek so wery was 

For prikinge on the softe gras, 

So fiers was his corage, 
That doun he leyde him in that plas 


To make his stede som solas, 
And yaf him good forage.! 


The stars of midnight shall be dear 
To her ; and she shall lean her ear 
In many a secret place 
Where rivulets dance their wayward round, 
And beauty born of murmuring sound 
Shall pass into her face.* 
With such an example no one will doubt that the stanza 
has great possibilities of delight to the cultivated ear, as 
well as to the uncultivated. But Wordsworth’s success in 
the use of it has never been approached, to my knowledge, 
by any other writer. 

The tail-rhyme strophe is undoubtedly a lyric stanza, and 
herein lies its chief distinction from the couplet. The effect 
of the two measures is in some ways not unlike. Both tend 
to monotony and drawl, both tempt the writer to go on 
forever, both break apart into bits—marked by the same 
rhyme—which correspond more or less to sentence-structure. 
It is an almost invariable practice in the use of this strophe 
to make a pause in sense with each b-rhyme. What a 


1 Sir Thopas, ll. 67-72 ; Skeat’s Chaucer, Oxford, 1900, rv, 190. 
2 “Three years she grew,’’ &c., Il. 25-30. 
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change it produces to avoid this, we have just seen. The 
difference between the couplet form and the tail-rhyme 
strophe lies chiefly in the length of the group forming the 
unit, two lines in the couplet, three in the stanza. Compare 
the following translations of the same French into the two 


forms : 
He toke his swerd with gret envye, 


And smote Ameraunte tho in hye, 
Of the helme the stroke glode, 
And by the horse the stroke rode.! 


Gij heut his swerd, pat was ful kene, 
& smot Amoraunt wip hert tene 
A dint pat sat ful sore, 
pat a quarter of his scheld 
He made to fleye in pe feld 
Al wip his grimli gore.” 
So far as I have observed, a translation into stanzas is freer, 
as a rule, than one in couplets, more diluted, and even 
better supplied with unmeaning phrases and rhyme-tags. 
There is also more of lilt and swing in it than in the 
couplet form. 

Its use in poems sung to music is far less prominent in 
English verse than in Latin. One point is clear, however, 
amid much obscurity, the measure was considered peculiarly 
fit for recitation, more so, I believe, than the couplet. This 
is proved by the opening lines of the narratives in this 
verse, which very frequently include an address to the 


audience : 
Now herkeneth how hyt was, &.* 
Now hende in haule, and 3e wolde here,‘ &. 
Will ye listyn, and ye schyll here,® &. 


* Guy of Warwick (Caius ms.), ed. Zupitza, E. E. fT. S., London, 1883, 
1. 8203. 

* Guy of Warwick (Auchinleck ms.), ed. Zupitza, E. E. T. S., London, 
1883, 103 : 1-3. 

* Sir Launfal, Ritson’s Anc. Eng. Met. Rom., London, 1802, vol. 1. p. 1. 

* Sir Isumbrace, Thornton Romances, 1. 1. 

* Sir Cleges, Weber, Metrical Romances, Edinburgh, 1810, 1. 
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God graunt hem heuen blis to mede 
pat herken to mi romance rede 
Al of a gentil kni3t,! &. 


Lytyll and mykyll, olde and younge, 
Lystenyth now to my talkynge 
Of whome y wylle yow lythe,? &. 


Twenty-six of the tail-rhyme strophe romances begin in this 
fashion, while in three of the remaining six, we have lost 
the opening stanzas. Chaucer evidently had plenty of models 
for his opening lines in Sir Thopas : 

Listeth, lordes, in good entent 


And I wol telle verrayment 
Of mirthe and of solas. 


Even the short tales and other poems in this measure 
usually begin in the same way. On the contrary, narratives 
in couplet form are usually without this opening address to 
the hearers, though it is not unknown there. Chaucer, 
except in Sir Thopas, never but once uses anything approach- 
ing it.* I find it in three English and two French romances 
in couplets,‘ and there are probably other instances. Even 
a sharper contrast in the use and omission of this address is 
found in the legends. Of the forty-nine in couplets or 
quatrains, printed by Horstmann,’ only four have such an 
opening, while not one of the seven in tail-rhyme strophie 
is without it. 

The stanza lends itself peculiarly to a sing-song delivery, 
perhaps even more than the couplet, which brings one up 


1 Guy of Warwick, ll. 1-3. 

? Octavian, ed. Halliwell, Percy Soc., London, 1885, ll. 1-3. 

’The somnour begins his tale with the word ‘‘ Lordinges.’’—Skeat’s 
Chaucer, 1v, 372. 

*Kyng Horn, The Lyfe of Ipomydon, Ywain and Gawain, Florice and 
Blaunchefleur, and Idoine and Amadace, 

5Altenglische Legenden, neue Folge, Heilbronn, 1881. 
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with a sharper turn. It is this effect which Chaucer feels 
so keenly, and emphasizes not only by mimicry in Sir Thopas, 
but by the host’s scathing comment : 


Myn eres aken of thy drasty speche.! 


But probably the measure was also felt to have the real 
charm of a balanced lilting movement, such as is often given 
by a long line with internal rhyme.’ 

The stanza was certainly not considered undignified, for 
in the play of the Creation, first in the Zowneley Mysteries,’ 
the speeches of Deus are in the six-line tail-rhyme strophe. 
No. vut, The Prophets, is entirely in six-line stanzas, and so 
is the Salutation of Elizabeth, and most of the Annunciation 
and the Crucifixion. 

The lyric quality of the strophe comes out in combination 
with other measures, as we often find it in the short poems. 
It has sometimes a little of the effect we feel in Aucassin and 
Nicolete when we pass from the prose to the verse. In 
concluding a poem, it was evidently felt as effective as the 
couplet at the end of a dramatic scene; at the end of 
Marina,’ a legend in couplets, there is a single six-line 
stanza. In variations, to lengthen the b-line adds dignity 
and lessens the monotony, as we saw in Milton’s Hymn to the 
Nativity. A shortening of the couplets gives an abrupt 
effect as in the latter part of Rouland and Vernagu.® 


1Skeat’s Chaucer, Iv, p. 197. 

*Cf. The Lament for Flodden, by Jane Elliott, which is practically in the 
tail-rhyme strophe. Palgrave’s Golden Treasury, London, 1902, p. 145. 

’Ed. Pollard, E. E. T. S., Ex. Series, xx1, 1897. 

*An example is Sayne Johan, the Evaungelist, where it follows eight long 
lines, abababab, E. E. T.S., London, 1867. 

5 Béddeker, Alienglische Dichtungen, Berlin, 1878, p. 256. 

°Ed. Herrtage, E. E. T.S., Ex. Series, 39, London, 1882. 
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VII. 
THE STANZA IN OTHER LANGUAGES. 


The use of the tail-rhyme strophe in other languages may 
be briefly mentioned.’ It does not appear to any great 
extent in German or Scandinavian poetry.? The one speci- 
men I have found noted in Swedish—a poem of four 
hundred and ninety-two six-line stanzas—seems to belong 
to the sixteenth century.* According to Jeanroy, there are 
abundant examples in Spanish and Italian lyrics,‘ according 
to Wolf,’ a few. 

Its use in Provengal is more important, because Provencal 
literature is more closely connected with the English. The 
rime couée among the poets of Provence is, however, more 
akin to the French usage than to the English. It usually 
forms a part of elaborate verse forms, the length of 
lines, even in the unit itself, varies greatly, and the b-line 
is usually of the same length as the couplet, or longer.’ 
The only poet who uses the normal form is Bertrand de 
Born.’ It does not seem probable that the English usage 
was influenced by the Provengal. 


1In none have I made a personal investigation as in the languages 
already considered. 

2 Wolf, Uber die Lais, &e., p. 39. 

5 Dahlgren in Namulés och Valentin, Klemning, Stockholm, 1846. 

* Les Origines, &c., p. 364. 

5 Uber die Lais, &e., p. 38. 

® Maus, Peire Cardenals Strophenbau, &c. (in Ausgaben u. Abhandlungen 
aus dem Gebiete der rom. Phil., v, Marburg, 1844), where a table is given 
of all the Provencal strophe-forms. 

™This poet had close relations with the English royal family (12th 
century), but they were not of a peaceful nature. 
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VIII. 







SoURCE OF THE STANZA IN ENGLISH POETRY. 






After considering the origin of the tail-rhyme strophe, 
and its history in Latin, French, and English, we are in a 
position to examine what are perhaps the most interesting 
questions of all: whence did the metre come into England ? 
how did it acquire there its popularity and wide extension ? 

So close are the literary connections of France and 
England in the Middle Ages that one is prone to ascribe 
any literary form in English literature to the influence of 
the French. That this is hardly safe without examination, 
a comparison of the English stanza, in form and application, 
with the French rime couée will make plain. 

The unit must of course be the same, aab, in each. In 
both there are many variations, but these may be disre- 
garded in English, because by far the largest use is made 


of the form aabccb, corresponding to the French combina- 
443443 


tion of eight-syllable and six-syllable lines. The English, 
less skilful versifiers than the French, or hampered by a less 
manageable language, use more rhymes to a stanza, but this 
is not significant. 

So far as we can judge from the chronology of the subject, 
the special vogue of the form in France preceded that in 
England by about a century, which, of itself, proves nothing. 

In the literary types and the subjects for which this 
measure was used in England, as compared with France, we 
find at once a wide divergence, or rather, a great extension. 
In French, not once is it employed in real romance,' while 



























‘It appears in one song in the Roman de la Poire, but this is an allegori- 
cal poem, where personified qualities contend for Love. Histoire littéraire, 
xx1t, 870 ff. 
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in English, as we saw earlier, nearly half of the extant 
romances are in this measure. In the seventy-five or more 
minor poems, the range of subject is wider than in the 
French, including not only religious themes, but love, 
nature, moral teaching and humor. The stanza is also used 
extensively in the drama, with no such corresponding use 
in French. 

But the fact that the English enlarged the use of the 
strophe is no argument against their indebtedness to the 
French for the stanza itself. To determine how far this js 
probable, we must compare the forms prevailing in the two 
countries. Since we need account only for the English form 


aabecb, we must exclude from the comparison most of 
443443 


the forms used by French writers. Turning back, then, to 
our French specimens with this limitation in mind, we find 
that we have almost nothing left to compare. There are at 
most but nine French poems which approach the English 


ec 
form, seven of the type aabaab and two of the type 


aabecb, which is precisely like the English. 
: ‘Of ‘the first seven, moreover, only one is preserved exclu- 
sively in a French manuscript, two are in English and 
French manuscripts, and four are exclusively in English 
copies. Of the second two, both are in English manu- 
scripts and one is English in subject and probably in 
execution. Surely this is significant.' 

With such testimony, it does not seem unreasonable to 
conclude that the tail-rhyme strophe of normal type owes 
nothing to French literature, either in variety of application 
or in form. If the English had imitated it from the French, 


‘Almost none of the other forms occur in English mss. According to 
Jeanroy, however, it was among Anglo-Norman poets that the stanza 
specially flourished. Les Origines, &c., p. 369. 
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it does not seem probable that at once, and almost univer- 
sally they would have used a form of it which is very rare 
in French poems. It is easier to believe that the French 
specimens of corresponding types, existing as they do in 
English manuscripts, were affected by the English taste, for 
the literary influence must have worked both ways. 

It is, of course, true that much of the material in poems 
of this measure, as in many others, is translated from the 
French. In some cases we have proof of this, both versions 
standing side by side in the same manuscript. Thus in 
English we have the Legend of Saint Eustas,' 
to a Life of Saint Placidas in French. Ina French manu- 
script of Trinity College (B. 14, 37, 40) in the poem Priére 
a Jésus Christ, a verse of French (aabcb) is followed by 
the English translation in the same measure. An interesting 
correspondence of measures also occurs in the collections 
of proverbs. In French, we have Li Proverbes au Vilain 


(twelfth century) in the stanza-form aabecb, with a pro- 
666666 


verb added to each strophe. This form is imitated in 
Proverbes au conte de Bretaigne in the thirteenth century, i 
- and in Respit del curteis e del vilain.® Of Li Proverbes au i ‘ 
‘ Vilain, two of the eight manuscripts are in Oxford. Our 
English Proverbs of Hendyng,‘ modelled on the French, are 
in the form aabecb. Sometimes, when we have no French 
text, we have a French title.° ee 
4 But it is quite evident that in translating from either i 
| French or Latin, the translator did not feel obliged to follow 
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= Horstmann, Altenglische Legenden, n. F., Heilbronn, 1881, p. 201. 
a * Meyer, Rom. , xxxu, 28 ff. 

*Grober, Grundriss, 2:1, p. 701. 

* Miitzner, Altenglische Sprachproben, vol. 1. 

*See Minor Poems of Vernon MS., ed. Furnivall, E. E. T. S., old series, 
117, Pt. 1, pp. 757, 763, 777. The poems are in tail-rhyme strophe. 
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the metre of his original. One of the most interesting 
examples of this is in an edition of Little Cato and Gi, sibs 
Cato. In Little Cato, of twenty stanzas, there comes first q 
bit of wisdom in Latin prose, next the French version of jt 
in rime couée,’ and finally the English in quatrains (aba}), 
The French often expands the Latin, but the English keeps 
closely to the French. In Greater Cato, of one hundred 
and fifty-three stanzas, the Latin is in two unrhymed hexa- 
meter lines, the French in rime couée, and the English jn 
quatrains. Where the English is wanting, a space is lefi 
for it. 

The English, then, were not slavish in their imitation 
of every adjunct of the poems they translated, but often 
followed their own taste, which, as we have seen, inclined 
strongly toward the tail-rhyme strophe. Yet no one will 
believe that they invented the stanza—even in the one 
form—when it is remembered that the prevailing type in 
the Latin versus tripertiti caudati (aabecb) is almost pre- 


887887 
cisely the same as that in the English. When, moreover, 
we recall that its use in Latin is almost exclusively in 
hymns of worship, many of which would be used commonly 
in England as in other countries of Europe, we can easily 
see how the stanza may have made its way to the mind and 
heart of the people.* For it is the people of England, 
rather than the cultivated, literary class, to whom this 
measure was dear. It is seldom, if ever, that the hand of a 
skilled author is perceived, while the appeal throughout is 


' Ed. Furnivall, from Vernon s., E. E. T.S., 117, pp. 553 ff. 

?Thought to be by Evérard, probably a monk of Yorkshire, about 
1250. 

SAnother possible method of its introduction into English verse is 
through the Welsh. Wolf (n., p. 213) remarks that the form was early 
popular among Celtic nations. In the Welsh it came clearly from Lat. 
church poetry. (See Walker, Hist. Memoir of Irish Bards, Dublin, 1786. ) 
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to a popular, uncritical audience, who loved a strongly 
marked movement and familiar phrases, as well as slashing 
blows, marvelous feats, and prostrated giants. 

Whether the metre began in England in direct trans- 
lation, or in imitation, more or less by ear through 
familiarity with Latin hymns, it is impossible to say. 
Probably both methods worked together.'| It seems proba- 
ble that the lyrie preceded the romance, to which the stanza, 
being much liked and easily remembered for recitation was 
gradually extended. It is hard to say why the same process 
did not give us legends in this form, but we have few in 
comparison with the whole number. Perhaps the couplet 


or quatrain was considered the decorous garb for such pious 


tales, and innovators were more chary of altering it. Most 
of the minor poems seem English in conception as well as 
form, but we cannot assert their originality. 


IX. 
CAUSE OF THE ENGLISH PREFERENCE. 


It is reasonable to suppose that the French developed 
their rime couée from the Latin versus tripertiti caudati quite 
as much as the English their tail-rhyme strophe. Why did 
they modify it with an obvious preference for lines all of 
one length, while the English kept it as it was? For 
instance, in Latin we have the Stabat Mater in normal form 


Since, as we have seen, Jeanroy and Meyer trace the stanza back to a 
trochaic fifteen syllable line, and the movement in Latin poems is almost 
invariably trochaic, we should notice, perhaps, that in English it is usually 
iambic. The iambic tetrameter was not rare in Latin (Jeanroy, Les 
Origines, &c., note, p. 357), but even if this were not so, the iambic move- 
ment is so much more frequent in English rhythm that it would naturally 
dominate any popular form. 
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aabecb. A Dutch, a German, and an Italian translatioy 
887887 


keep precisely the same metre.' We have unfortunately no 
early English translation, but it is safe to think that if one 
existed, it must have followed the same type.? But the 
French, in their translation,* have made the b-line as long as 
the couplet, which may be taken as an indication of taste. 
This is just the reverse of what the English translator of i 
Proverbes au Vilain did, for he shortened the b-line—which 
in French equalled the couplet—an indication of his taste. 

Questions of such a sort can have no positive answer, but 
we may speculate. If the French had in early times the 
fine ear for cadence and rhythm which has distinguished 
them later, it is not hard to understand why the regular 
recurrence of the shorter, end-stopped line did not appeal 
to them any more than it did to Chaucer. By lengthening 
the b-line and often avoiding a marked pause of sense at its 
close, they gave the metre a more dignified and flowing 
effect. In their hands, it seems much more a thing of 
skill and art than with the English. 

But there was something about the normal type, with its 
downright nature and hammer-like effect, which appealed to 
the Anglo-Saxon ear, still fond of noise. Having established 
the form they preferred, the English—again not much to the 
credit of their taste—extended it to narrative-poetry. The 
metre is essentially lyric, and only suitable for short poems. 


1Mone, 1, 446, and notes; Daniel, u, 131 f. 

? As this article is in press, I find the following remark in the latest and 
most thorough treatment of the period under consideration: ‘A stabai 
mater [English] of uncommon tenderness is extant in six-line stanzas, 
rhyming aabecb.” Schofield, W. H., English Literature from the Roman 
Conquest to Chaucer, New York, 1906. 

5 Bartsch, Chrestomathie de l’ ancien frangais, Leipzig, 1866, 369 f. 

*This applies to the douzaine (a0 baabbbabba), the favorite French 


form of the rime couée, skilfully constructed, and also to many forms of the 
six-line stanza. 
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When it is used for story-telling, and extended to thousands 
of lines, it grows wearisome beyond words. After Chaucer 
had made it absurd in his parody—where the monotony and 
sing-song effect of the strophe is hardly exaggerated—it 
seems gradually to have declined. Yet I think its persist- 
ence shows a lurking fondness for the rhythm, though its 
makers, with a few notable exceptions,’ used the normal 
form only in humorous poems. 


X. 


CONCLUSION. 


Such then seems to be the history and development of the 
tail-rhyme strophe, so far as we can examine it in extant 
poems. The multiplicity of small details is confusing, the 


conclusions necessarily somewhat vague and uncertain. Yet 
perhaps it is worth while to bring together the material, 
scattered in stray poems and incidental remarks, and thus to 
test theories already advanced, and to answer, even tentatively, 
questions never before considered. Rhythms may have a 
closer connection with the thought and life of the people than 
is generally acknowledged. The effort to put ourselves back 
into ages past, and try to enter into the taste of our ancestors 
is certainly worth the doing. Any attempt, too, such as has 
been made here, to trace the literary relations of form and 
thought of the different countries of Europe, ought to be 
of some little help in the important study of comparative 
literature. It is for reasons such as these that this study 
has been made. 
CAROLINE STRONG. 


1As Smart and Wordsworth. 
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XIV.—THE NEW CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM. 


There is a restlessness in the world of criticism to-day. 
Its leading exponents, the impressionistic, appreciative, and 
scientific critics, do not enjoy any longer the unalloyed 
confidence of former years. Each has a large body of 
adherents ; but there is a disquieting undercurrent set into 
motion by not a few, asking for something the criticism 
of to-day cannot give them. They may value the best of 
the fruitage each has to offer, but they miss something, 
forcing itself upon them with ever-increasing conviction,— 
a standard, a criterion, a code of laws or principles, which 
should form a basis for critical judgments. There is an 
urgent demand for judicial criticism. 

It is not easy to furnish such a criterion or code of 
principles; and he who attempts it can at best only point 
out the way whereby, in the course of time, we may succeed 
in placing criticism on a judicial basis. The effort is 
hazardous and difficult also, because of the intense oppo- 
sition on the part of many minds to such innovation. We 
do not care for judgments, it is.said; we do not want a 
tyranny of rules; we care for sympathy and appreciation ; 
for a criticism of excellencies and beauties, but not of faults ; 
we care for the precious moment, the golden moment, of the 
poet’s inspiration and the critic’s reaction to it, but not 
for the critic’s judgments :—judgments are deadening and 
enslave beauty. And there is good reason for this outcry, 
for a short glimpse back into history shows us the severe 
sufferings of free creative genius under the tyranny of rules. 
But—be it suggested—times have changed. The eighteenth 
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century lies in the past. Many of its dogmas have passed 
away, and many have received an entirely new meaning, 
The critic’s judgments of to-day stand on a new basis. \W. 
have made great progress in many sciences directly or indi- 
rectly relating to the sphere of beauty; we have gathered 
valuable objective material, swollen to a considerable bulk 
and increasing rapidly. What shall we do with this mate- 
rial? Shall we have one sphere of human activity, in 
which it is utilized for still higher development; and 
another, in which it lies as a dead weight, or is wholly shut 
out? Should not rather all human activities work in unison 
towards one grand end? We have gathered in the spheres 
of music, fine arts, literature, psychology, sesthetics, materia] 
which enables us to judge the excellencies of formal beauty 
with greater accuracy than ever before. Why should we 
not apply this material, and judge? These very judgments 
could not but be instrumental in promoting the growth of 
art. Or is it to be supposed that another century of unre- 
stricted emotional criticism will do it? We should judge 
whenever we can judge, not in order to find faults, but, if 
for no other reason, that we may perform the duties which 
| this present age puts upon us. It is a scientific age, and 
a demands scientific results. Criticism means to put things 
where they belong, and the critic has not discharged his 
functions until he has done so. Yet, we know, that this is 
an arduous task. It does not mean that this judicial 
character of his office relieves him of his other duties—it 
is put upon him in addition to his other duties. It does not 
mean that anybody who claims to have found a code of 
critical laws would, by this fact alone, be a critic. The 
code of laws could at best apply only to a portion of all 
that makes up a work of art. It does not mean that the 
impressionistic or appreciative critic by assuming judicial 
functions would thereby become all at once a judicial critic. 
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Judicial criticism presupposes certain other qualifications on 
which we must first agree before we can see our critic 
launch safely on his duties. I am confident these qualifica- 
tions will reconcile to him many who, at the outset, will be 












opposed to him. 







II. 






The critic is to be a judge of beauty. Yet, what is 
beauty? This seems a just question, which every critic 
must needs ask himself; for his critical attitude will depend 
upon it. It may be answered quickly, as some impres- i 
sionists do, by saying that beauty is wholly a_ personal 
matter. Interesting as the record of a few happy moments 
of a highly refined sensibility may be, many have felt in 
recent years that beauty is more than a mere personal 
matter; that it has objective qualities, which sensibility 
alone, unsupported by the intellect, cannot discover; that 
feeling without intellectual and moral aids is an insufficient 
equipment for the true critic. On American soil Lewis E. 
Gates in his essay Impressionism and Appreciation seeks to 
. restrain personal criticism within bounds. He declares that 
: beauty resides in spiritual energies incarnated in a work of 
art, and believes it the critic’s duty to find these energies 
through historical studies and to interpret them to his own 
. generation. Instead of giving personal impressions he seeks 
; to appreciate the poet. The best fruits have come from this 
: method of criticism. What is missed in it, however, is a 
standard of judgment. Mr. Gates seeks to appreciate—but 
never forms a judgment. ‘This incompleteness in the nature 
of appreciative criticism as interpreted by Mr. Gates, in 
answer to the spirit of the present moment asking for a 
criterion of judgment, has recently been brought into public 
notice by Ethel B. Puffer in her essay Criticism and Esthetics : 
“Tt (appreciative criticism) possesses no criterion ; it likes 
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whatever it looks on; and it can never tell us what we are 
not to like. That is unsatisfactory ; and it is worse—it js 
self-destructive.” This missing criterion the author seeks 
to supply. She believes that it can be found by means of 
the science of psychological xsthetics, having its basis in the 
physiological organs of man. These organs, it is claimed, 
and the energies embedded therein, “are changeless just a: 
the ‘eternal man’ is changeless ; and as the basis of sesthetic 
feeling they can be gathered into a system of laws which 
shall be subject to no essential metamorphosis. So long as 
we laugh when we are joyful, and weep when we are sick 
and sorry; so long as we flush with anger, or grow pale 
with fear, so long shall we thrill to a golden sunset, the 
cadence of an air, or the gloomy spaces of a cathedral.” 
The psychologists of esthetics (Wundt, Lipps, and others) 
have indeed of recent years given to the world through ex- 
periments most valuable results, so that the claims here set 
forth cannot be ignored. Yet the presentation of these new 
facts is faulty; for the author’s enthusiasm over an esthetic 
criterion has led her, following her personal esthetic beliefs 
and theories, to the other extreme. The critic’s sensibility 
has come to an end, being supplanted by psychological experi- 
ments; the critic has become the esthetician’s servant ; and, 
worst of all, beauty’s spirit has been reduced to so many 
physiological excitations—life has shriveled to the measure- 
ments of man’s body. This esthetic criticism cannot be our 
guide. The faults of ssthetic criticism, as well as those of 
impressionistic or appreciative criticism, can all be traced to 
a superficial, faulty, or too partial conception of beauty. 
“What is beauty?” is therefore the first question to be 
answered. 

We all know Plato’s conception of the ideal world ; that 
invisible world which lies beyond the realm of our senses, 
about which we have certain feelings and dare certain infer- 
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ences; but which is veiled by a curtain that none has ever 
drawn entirely. Plato conceived man to be seated in front 
of an open cave with his face turned toward its inner wall in 
a position that prevented him from perceiving what took 
place behind him. Yet the things of most vital importance 
were not in front, but at his back. There was the ideal 
world as it was conceived by and known to the divine mind, 
the ideal world revealed to the human mind in forms of 
nature or forms of thought—trees and flowers, man and 
beast, all things great, good, beautiful, and true. They 
passed in a steady procession behind him, but none could he 
perceive: only their bare shadows thrown upon the wall 
of the cave, as they passed, fell upon his straining eyes. 
These shadows were man’s knowledge of goodness, beauty, 
and truth. We have discarded this view of Plato; we have 
enlarged man’s power of penetrating through the sensuous 
world into the world of the non-sensuous ; we have pushed 
aside the artificial obstructions earlier philosophy had built 
about the world of spirit; we believe we see to-day more 
than mere shadows. And yet, with all the advances made 
in philosophy and science, the central thought in Plato’s 
conception still remains. There is a visible world and there 
is an invisible world; there is a world perceptible to our 
senses, and there is an ideal world, which man can see only 
in part. All the great thoughts of the world revolved 
about these two great factors, and are still revolving. How- 
ever assiduously the scientist may study the cold facts of 
the sensuous world about us, sooner or later he will come 
to the recognition that outside of these facts there live still 
other facts, not wholly measurable by the scientist’s instru- 
ments ; and however assiduously the metaphysician may lose 
himself in philosophic meditation, this visible world of ours 
will always remind him of the limitations of his ideal 
Visions. 
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When we now step into the domain of beauty, we shall 
also find a sensuous and a spiritual world. Yet from the 
beginning the greatest diversity of opinion prevailed con- 
cerning the value of the sensuous world over against the 
spiritual world. Some, known as formalists, say that beauty 
resides essentially in form ; some, known as idealists, say it 
is the spirit that makes beauty ; others try to reconcile these 
two; others yet (the majority) do not know where they 
stand. This dark cloud has also settled upon the critics, 
who either make no distinction, or rank themselves on one 
side or the other. The impressionistic critic may be ranked 
among the idealists, the appreciative critic either among the 
idealists or those that make no distinction, and the esthetic 
critic is a formalist. Amid these uncertainties criticism can 
surely not prosper. Yet they need not be. For critical 
purposes a position that does justice to both sides should be 
sought. Lessing says somewhere: “ The critic should look 
neither to the right nor to the left.” True to this spirit we 
may say: “The critic should be neither a formalist nor an 
idealist.” He should be impartial. He should establish as 
his first basic principle that true beauty is both sensuous and 
spiritual ; that there is a beauty shown in outline, color, 
tone, light, harmonious relation of formal parts to the whole, 
technical excellencies of pen, brush, or chisel, in short in all 
those elements that go to make up the world of our senses ; 
and that there is another beauty, revealed in the experiences 
of the inner world, the harmonies of feeling and moods, the 
shadows and lights of the spirit. He should be impartial ! 
He should not be swayed by the clamors of living artists 
who believe their ideals of beauty realized in naturalistic 
representations, nor of those who dream of symbolistic 
beauty. He should give due weight to the claims of all, 
and be influenced by none. If he lends his ear to the 
teachings of the formalistic school, he will favor formal 
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beauty ; if to the idealistic school, idealistic beauty ; if to 
the naturalistic writers, naturalistic; if to the symbolistic 
writers, symbolistic beauty. In each of these cases he 
would depart from his code of impartiality, and invalidate 


his judgments. 

In accepting this principle that beauty has a body as well 
as a soul, the critic finds himself supported by history. For 
if we draw the historical line which traces man’s concep- 
tions of beauty, we find that it is made up of constant 
fluctuations from sensuous beauty to spiritual beauty, and 
back again. Man was never satisfied for any length of time 
with mere form or mere spirit. Often he has over-empha- 
sized one element at the expense of the other; but he has 
always returned to reéstablish, with deepened conviction, 
that one element previously slighted by him. Greek sensu- 
ousness, medieval mysticism, eighteenth century rationalism, 
nineteenth century romanticism, our own naturalism are the 
general great waves of the lines of beauty, within which 
smaller waves bearing the characteristics of race or period 
help to strengthen the general truth. And is this fluctuation 
from sensuous beauty to spiritual beauty not really what we 
should naturally expect? Man is made of body and spirit, 
both together constituting the whole human being. His 
nature will instinctively demand of beauty that it give 
pleasure to his spiritual as well as to his sensuous side. 
Formalistic explanations of man’s experiences concerning 
beauty founded wholly upon his sense organs cannot but 
appear one-sided to the impartial critic, and only a passing 
phase or another record wave along the general historical 
line which traces man’s conceptions of the beautiful. This 
plain truth the impartial critic must accept ; and in so doing 
he will piace himself in a position of rightmindedness which 
will enable him to render decisions as to the merits and 
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demerits of the beauty of sense and of the beauty of spirit 
that promise to be nearer the truth than those of the strictly 
formalistic or strictly idealistic critic. 


III. 


I insist, therefore, upon impartiality as the critic’s first 
requisite in his attitude towards beauty’s twofold nature. 
We may with Descartes doubt everything, but we must start 
from the axiom that there is a beauty of soul and a beauty 
of body, just as that great critic started with his declaration, 
cogito ergo sum. Let me advance from this point, and ask 
what is the critie’s other qualification next in importance. 
We know that he needs intellect, the power of keen analysis; 
that he needs learning, a wide knowledge of the history of 
the particular field of literature or art that he undertakes to 
judge; that he needs an intimate familiarity and broad 
sympathy with human life ;—all important and _ precious 
qualities no critic can do without ;—yet these I do not mean, 
I presuppose them. I mean another quality, a special rare 
gift, which links him to the artist and poet, and distinguishes 
him from the scientist. And yet it is not easy to give a 
name to it, familiar phenomenon though it be. It is the 
power of feeling intensely the esthetic state. It is the power 
of appreciation, that power which we all have and must 
have in order to enjoy it genuinely; only the critic must 
possess the same in a greater measure. It is that refined 
sensitiveness of sense perception and spiritual perception, 
whereby the critic seizes upon and makes himself master of 
art’s body and art’s soul; he lives them over again in his 
own mind with all the thrills of emotion that the artist 
himself experienced. It is the power for pleasure, felt in 
absorbing into one’s own person—physical and psychical— 
each individual portion of a given work of art, until they 
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all melt and blend into harmonious union of the whole. It 
is the power of seizing upon the unity of the work of art, 
and of infusing into every separate part of it the essential 
meaning which the unity purports. It is the power of losing 
oneself, and finding oneself again in the works of artistic 
creation ; the power of forgetting oneself, one’s own time, 
one’s own experiences, one’s own ways of thinking and 
feeling ; and living the thoughts, the feelings, the moods, 
the spiritual significance incarnated in forms beautiful. It 
is the tool par excellence in the hands of the critic by which 
his functions are exercised, by the possession of which he 
proves that criticism is to him not a chosen business to 
yield him bread and butter, but his natural calling. It is 
to him what the power of concentration is to the scientist, 
moral conviction to the reformer, deep religious feeling to 
the prophet or priest. It is that which distinguishes the 
judge from the jurist, the preacher from the theologian, 
the littérateur from the philologist, the philanthropist from 
the sociologist,—him, the critic, from the esthetician. Its 
essential quality is feeling, a feeling for the beauty of form 
and the beauty of spirit, of an intensity and vividness which 
make the critic lose himself in the presence of the work of 
art and live in it. Knowledge cannot do this, intellect 
cannot do it,—feeling alone is the master key, the magic 
wand by which the mystery is wrought. It is feeling, it is 
sympathy—sympathy, when we give to the word its original 
Greek meaning freed from its modern ethical color: sympa- 
thy, in this sense, means to feel in and with forms beautiful. 
In short, the ideal critic—our critic—should be endowed 
with such sensitiveness of sense organs that he can feel the 
varied elements of formal beauty ; and with such sensitive- 
ness of spiritual perception that he can feel the varied 
element of spiritual beauty more intensely, more rightly, 
with greater definiteness and fineness than the layman. It 
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need not perhaps be said that during the whole process other 
faculties of the mind, as will and intellect, play a part,— 
here as everywhere man’s whole mental make-up finds 
expression: feeling, however, is the predominant factor, 
Art is the special province of feeling, and the critic is its 
discerner and interpreter. 

EY. 

Am I not now involving myself in a paradox? Am | 
not preaching Lemaitre’s gospel of impressionism by an 
apotheosis of feeling? No: only seemingly so. Feeling 
the critic must have,—I dare say, if the critics of the 
eighteenth century, the age of rationalism, had had it, their 
criticism would have been more profitable, —but it is only a 
means toward an end, not an end in itself. The final end 
of the critie’s function is to place art’s creations where they 
belong—he is to pass judgments upon them. These judg- 
ments must needs be fraught with sympathy and appreciation, 
but they shall be judgments. Feeling along with imparti- 
ality are only, as it were, the robe and hood that lend 
dignity and confidence to the critic’s judicial station—no 
more. His place in the world of letters and art is to be 
a judge. 

It may be well to take this literally ; for I shall not be 
wrong if I compare the critic’s function to that of the legal 
judge on the bench. There are indeed great differences, but 
there is also a striking resemblance. The judge at law is 
bound by a code of written laws, statutory and other ; but 
he is invested also with great independence. It happens, 
and indeed frequently, that no written law can be found to 
apply to the particular case before him. In such cases he 
will judge according to the principle of the law, a principle 
which is purely ideal, having its justification only in the 
supposed inherent justice of the judge, steadied and regu- 
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lated by his knowledge of the whole body of laws. Every 
lawyer knows that these so-called judge-made laws consti- 
tute the greater part of the whole system of jurisprudence. 
The judge, it will be seen, is thus bound and yet free, a 
receiver and a giver of laws. Likewise the critic. He 
receives the material of scientific inquiry previously men- 
tioned, and yet enjoys the liberty to judge according to the 
general principles of beauty. The judge uses his liberty 
on the strength of the ideal principle of justice, the critic on 
the ideal principle of feeling, both justice and feeling being 
regulated by knowledge and experience. The critic is a 
free man, and, indeed, in the nature of the case, much freer 
than the judge at law; we need not fear, therefore, that 
beauty, whether it be that of form or of spirit, will suffer at 
his hands. Let me turn first to the consideration of judicial 
criticism concerning the beauty of form. 

What form is, we have already seen; it is all that falls 
upon our senses—the word, the color, the light, the line, 
the tone, with their infinite combinations and relations ; and 
since it is sensuous in its nature, something to be seen or 
heard, it lends itself more easily to analysis and yields more 
readily to the formulation of laws than the beauty of spirit. 
It will be seen that I do not confine myself to literature, 
although I have literature particularly in mind; for the 
need of judicial criticism is as great in one art as in another. 
Each art, however, stands on its own basis. Now it seems 
to me clear that if we had a code of laws whereby we could 
tell in what degree the formal part of any given picture, 
piece of sculpture, musical or poetic composition was ful- 
filling the demands of beauty, it would be positive folly on 
our part to reject it. Such a code does not exist: we 
possess nevertheless to-day a source, which, in the course 
of time, will give us such a code, whether we want it or 
not. This source is the modern science of esthetics. I 
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hear the grumblings of opposition against such a source! 
I may assure, however, all well-wishers of beauty that 
modern esthetics means no harm, and appears to be, to all 
intents and purposes, a good friend of the critic. It is true, 
modern esthetics no longer indulges, with the freedom of 
old, in metaphysical speculation about the great World- 
Meaning and its relation to art; in its stead, however, she 
has made a brother of psychology, and promises the world 
tangible results. She seeks to bring to light the veritable 
laws of formal beauty, founded, for the most part, on our 
organs of sense. She seeks by experiments to determine 
with scientific accuracy what forms produce upon our senses 


' a favorable stimulation, that is, are felt to be beautiful, and 


what forms produce an unfavorable stimulation, that is, are 
felt to be unbeautiful. If repeated experiments reveal to 
us that a red object upon which our eyes rest with fixed 
attention will, when we suddenly change to a white back- 
ground, appear green, we have a right to infer that green is 
a color more intimately related to red, according to our 
physiological organism, than other colors ; that green, as we 
call it, is a complementary color of red; and when we have 
made the same experiment with all other complementary 
colors, we have a right to formulate the law that the 
structure of our eye calls for such color combinations, and 
that a disregard of this demand would be a non-observance 
of a law of beauty founded on our physiological organism. 
This simple law we find substantiated by the masterpieces 
of pictorial art everywhere. If by psychological experi- 
ments it is found that red in combination with violet 
produces an unpleasing effect upon us, we have again some 
objective material that will be of use in criticism. The 
impressionistic critic may feel the unbeautiful character of 
such a color combination ; but guided wholly by impression, 
may not be able to find the true cause and may, perhaps, 
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ascribe the fault to the content of the picture rather than to 
its form. Is it not a gain to the artist and to us who 
behold, to learn the true cause of the picture’s defect? If 
a poem, because of the exceeding great sadness of its con- 
tent, affects us unpleasingly, and yet delights us beyond 
measure by its rhythmic flow, would it not be a gain to be 
able tol earn just why this peculiar combination of sadness 
and pleasure is awakened in us ; the results of psychological 
experiments can give us this information. A‘sthetic studies 
as to the nature of rhythm in prose and poetry will, in the 
course of time, throw a flood of new light upon style. 
Formerly we sought to determine by general metrical rules 
the qualitative or quantitative value of syllables, when a 
syllable was to be accented and when not, in how many 
different ways such syllables might combine to form metri- 
eal feet, how many feet might be used to form a line, and 
how many lines a stanza, ete. The esthetic studies of 
to-day, however, are directed to the end of establishing 
general principles whereby the rhythm of words and their 
position in a sentence are fitted organically to the feeling- 
tone of words and thoughts. We may feel, as we read a 
poem and become cognizant of its thought and sentiment and 
proceed to move along its rhythm, that there is some malad- 
justment of thought and rhythm; and yet we cannot tell 
just wherein the defect lies. All we are conscious of is that 
we are not wholly pleased. Just this adjustment between the 
sensuous quality of the rhythm and the emotional quality of 
thought or sentiment, the science of «esthetics will solve for 
us. It will lead to the most important results not only in 
poetry but also in prose. William Butler Yeats, the young 
Irish poet, has recently expressed his conviction that much 
of the poverty of our modern style is due to the fact that the 
modern man has fallen into the habit of reading with his eye 
only instead of with his ear. “Before men read,” he says, 
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“the ear and the tongue were subtle and delighted one 
another with the little tunes that were in words...” Words 
have now ceased to sing to man, and the rhythmic life of the 
language is withering. Yeats feels it,—many feel it,—many 
felt it in the past; the science of ssthetics will be able to 
precipitate those feelings in the form of rhythmic laws. This 
sesthetic source, then, which I have applied to a few cases 
by way of illustration, will in the course of time constitute 
the main basis on which judicial criticism of formal beauty 
will rest. 

But also all non-sthetic sources should be open to the 
critic. The whole body of objective material gathered by the 
historian, whether it throws light upon the style or versifica- 
tion or historic development of any given type of art or 
literature, should be at the critic’s disposal. It is the critic’s 
duty to weigh the merits of this material; which should be 
to him what evidence is in a court of law. If he, instead, 
writes a lyric rhapsody and passes it off as criticism, he 
thereby puts the fool’s cap on the scientist as well as on 
himself. 

This esthetic criticism rests upon that one simple great 
psychological law—so well established that no scientist will 
question it—which tells us that every incoming stimulus will 
produce an effect upon our organism. If we now experiment 
on the basis of this law, and determine what effect as to 
pleasure or pain every mode of rhythm or metre or rhyme, 
every word or vowel or consonant has upon us; and tabulate 
these data so gained, we may gather scientific material of such 
irresistible authoritative force that it becomes the bounden 
duty of the critic to accept it. On the other hand, it must 
be borne in mind that beauty’s forms are of such infinite 
complexity that no set of data can possibly explain every 
phenomenon. The critic will, therefore, often be obliged to 
fall back upon his own feeling. And yet, let us beware of 
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thinking that this means a return to the lawlessness of 
impressionism. The feeling of the judicial critic is not of 
that sort. It is a feeling that bears the stamp of authority. 
The critic finds himself between two lines of action. He is 
to judge according to the law, and, on the other hand, guard 


beauty against the intrusion of an element not founded on 
feeling, just as the judicial judge must execute the law and 
yet uphold justice. The critic is bound and yet free. If 
there are no laws, he will sit, as it were, in equity and will 
decide each case on a general judicial principle applying to 
it ali that he has at his disposal, his knowledge of history, 
his knowledge of ssthetics,—all tempered by his own sensi- 
tiveness for all things beautiful. Law tempered by feeling 
and feeling made firm and regulated by law direct his course. 


V. 

Thus far I have spoken only of formal beauty. It may 
seem as if too much emphasis had been placed upon it, for 
to many only the emotional side of beauty—the ideas 
moods, sentiments,—is worthy of our attention. We should 
be wary of such a view. It will be one of the noteworthy 
gains of judicial criticism if the beauty of form receive the 
same impartial consideration as that of the spirit. So much, 
however, I will grant: should we stop with the naked form, 
we should pass by a natural tendency into a cut-and-dried 
formalism. We should talk about the form of beauty the 
live-long day. We should seek, as the noble Scaliger did 
of old, standards and norms for every species of poetry. 
We should endorse that most ludicrous opinion of a recent 
pseudo-critic that “the most beautiful book is that which 
contains the most beautiful words. 

Yet it is really a mistake to speak at all of a naked form. 
There is no such thing. With every curve of the vase, 
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with every hue of the evening sky, with every single word 
and golden imaginative phrase there associates itself an 
emotional element. This must needs be so; for man js 
made both of flesh and of spirit, and cannot therefore, much 
as he may at times try in the moments of sensuous intoxi- 
cation, wholly divest himself of this spirit. It will cling 
to him, pass into his works and into his pleasures, and wil! 
be ever present ; sometimes more, sometimes less ; sometimes 
so faintly that psychological analysis can hardly detect it. 
The truth is that both exist together, though none of us can 
tell where the one ends and the other begins. Neither 
metaphysician, psychologist, esthetician, artist, nor plain 
layman, can give us the exact dividing line between sense 
impression with its physiological basis and spiritual exjres- 
sion with its psychic basis. The two meet—just where, no 
one can tell. I see a red streak of color in one of Raphiel’s 
pictures, and feel its beauty. Through some chemical change 
in my visual sense, the red color produces a_ pleasurable 
stimulation. True—but my eye is not all that I am: my 
whole body, in unknown ways, is pleasurably stimulated by 
the color. And not only my body, but also my inner self, 
my heart, my soul. I have experienced not only a purely 
physiological, but also a spiritual resonance. Indeed | 
cannot tell just wherein the spiritual stimulation resides. 
It may be merely a vague indescribable feeling, a mood 
of something joyous, of something bright, vivacious, perhaps 
commanding, strong and powerful. I do not know what it 
is, I do not care what it is—enough that it is there, and 
that I feel it as a part of myself in the moment of esthetic 
experience. The red color wakes me and calls me to action, 
and stirs my blood and pricks me on all sides; the green 
color, however, calms me, and sings me a lullaby, and sets 
me to dreaming of summers of rest. Now it is evident, 
inasmuch as these moods are related to the forms of beauty 
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as expression is related to impression, that the laws of the 
one must needs apply to the other. There can be no particu- 
lar laws of beauty for the under side of the same thing. If 
the outer side is wrong, the under side will be wrong also. 
If the red color, in any given combination, is displeasing, 
the mood belonging to the red color will be displeasing also. 
If the rhythm of my poem is wrong, I have thereby also 
mutilated the mood that belongs to it. This emphasizes anew 
the value of judicial criticism upon pure form. Whether we 
want it or not, whether we have been accustomed to dream 
of the heavens when the notes of the melody sound forth, it 
is the individual note, the formal arrangement of part to 
part that makes a large share of its beauty. 


VI. 

Beauty has, thus far, revealed herself only in parts and 
certain attitudes; we have seen the outlines of a hand, 
an arm, or perhaps her profile. But, at times, she turns 
her full face upon us, and lets us look into her eyes, 
and, through her eyes, into her soul. At such times, the 
work of art appeals to us not merely by its form; but 
reveals to us—sometimes more, sometimes less—a central, 
moving, spiritual force, a controlling idea, which gives 
unity and reason to the whole ; to which all parts are subor- 
dinated and from which all parts receive their life. Form is 
only half of beauty, the other half is expression. Each 
separate hue in the color scheme of a sunrise thrills us by its 
exquisite beauty, and the alluring sensuousness of each is 
worthy of a separate judgment by the judicial critic. But 
the sunrise in its totality is more than the added sum of each 
color,—it is a living organic unity, a grand spiritual concept, 
one of nature’s great works of art. Its inimitable display 
of beauty produces in us a mood, unique of its kind, into 
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which the emotional undercurrents of each part are insepa- 
rably blended. This mood is the soul of the sunrise. |; 
exact nature we know not; it stands, however, for something 
very definite in the life of every human being. Like the 
sunrise, every work of art has an ideal content. In some it 
may be only faintly suggested, and may then be overshadowed 
by the beauty of form; in others its presence will be so all- 
pervasive that we may truly say that every part of the whole 
will be filled, surcharged with its spirit. 

Surcharged with spirit! Here, let us impress it upon our 
minds, lies the difference between the beauty line of formal 
beauty and the beauty line of spiritual beauty. In _ both 
there is a physical and a psychic element. In the former 
beauty, the physical part is the decisive element, and forms 
the basis of judicial criticism ; in the latter, the psychic is the 
decisive element, for which the judicial basis must yet be 
found. The critic is now called upon to pass judgment on 
the incarnated essence of art,—its inherent life,—not any 
more on its sensuous outer appearance. 

We should naturally turn first again to the science of 
esthetics for objective material, on which the critic’s judgment 
may rest. Now it is of great interest for our purpose that, 
with the exception of a few studies, nothing of appreciable 
value has been consummated. When we go to the most 
recent works of estheticians in the hope of finding some 
material, we are told that the experiments in regard to 
spiritual beauty fall within the province of the psychologist ; 
and when we then, much encouraged, go to the psychologist, 
we are told that an analysis of this side of the esthetic life 
is the duty of the esthetician. They both are fully aware of 
the importance of psychological experiments in this direction, 
but they have not yet had the courage to undertake them. 
And they are certainly in the right ; for it would be assuredly 
unwise to begin building before the foundation has been 
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completed. The esthetician will have to work yet many a 
year on the esthetic elements of formal beauty previously 
spoken of. Moreover, it may be seriously questioned whether 
the science of esthetics will ever give to the world laws 
binding upon man’s spiritual nature. The psychological 
experiments thus far made respecting the formal part of 
beauty are so cumulative that they appeal to us with irresisti- 
ble force ; but respecting the spirit of beauty, at best helps, no 
laws, have come to light. It would seem, therefore, as if 
the critie were left without guidance and as if judicial criti- 
cism determining the excellence of spiritual beauty were an 
impossibility. Yet such an inference would be wrong in 
more than one way. ‘There is one psychological law or 
rather principle, won by deduction rather than by experi- 
ment, which will prove to be the fundamental principle of 
all higher esthetic experience, and which all future experi- 
ments will only serve to corroborate. The main question 
which the psychologist of beauty has to propose to himself 
is this: what ideal content stimulates man’s spiritual nature 
favorably? The psychological answer is: “that content which 
causes his ego to expand from the confines of its limited 
self into a larger realm where he feels himself the repre- 
sentative of the human race.” True art must always be,— 
whether it be a lyric or a drama, a hymn or oratorio, a 
Grecian vase or a statue,—true art must always be of 
universal human interest. It must apprise us, in the words 
of Emerson, not of its own wealth, “but of the common- 
wealth.” In art man must live a life which in the real 
world he could never live ;—a life on a universal human 
plane on which all the possibilities slumbering in the 
common human soul are awakened ;—a life on a higher 
plane, which all humanity recognizes as its own, free from 
all imperfections of individual existence ;—a life in which 


man is neither a peasant nor a king, not rich nor poor, not — 
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simple in wit nor highly gifted, not a laborer nor a_ poet, 
not a Christian nor a Jew, not of the western nor of thy 
eastern world, not of this age nor of that age :—a life jy 
which man is man. In the collected works of art, he looks 
into the great mirror of humanity, and beholds and liye: 
through, in his own person, the infinite number of experi- 
ences the psychic life of an individual as a member of the 
human race is capable of. Each work of art, therefore, 
answering this demand will have universal human value; j; 
will belong to each and all, and in it each will behold an 
aspect common to all; it will be one of the threads in the 
psychic tapestry which the human race weaves during its 
stay on this earth. These values the judicial critic has to 
pass judgment upon. He has to determine the nature of 
each thread; whether it is a true thread, which the human 
race is ready to claim as its own; or a false thread, which 
would mar the beauty of the whole texture. 

Quite true, it may be said. You have told us what 
spiritual beauty ought to be, and perhaps I agree with you; 
but you have not given us as yet a criterion by which the 
critic can judge as to whether any given work of art meets 
this general demand of beauty. In formal beauty we have 
definite material, definite lines that guide the critic, and what 
is lacking to-day experiments may give us to-morrow ; but 
this one general psychological law of beauty does not give to 
this side of criticism a judicial basis. Here is the answer. 
Expressive beauty can be judged, in the same manner as 
formal beauty, in the absence of definite written laws, by the 
principle of the law. Written laws, excepting the one general 
law just spoken of, we have not—as yet,—but we have 
nevertheless a large body of unwritten laws. The judge on 
the bench, with whom I compared the critic, judges in the 
majority of cases by the principle of the law,—a principle 
founded on the supposed inherent justice of the judge, 
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steadied and regulated by his knowledge of the whole body 
of judicial decisions. The critic judges by the principle of 
beauty founded on the critic’s feeling, regulated by his 
knowledge of the whole body of art and literature. That 
the critic must have feeling and what the nature of this 
feeling is, we have already seen. If we add to this a know- 
ledge of the works of sculpture, painting, or poetry,— 
whatever his special province may be,—and the objective 
material the historian may be able to furnish, we have there- 
by given him a sufficient judicial basis. He does not belong 
to those of whom Emerson says: “Their knowledge of the 
fine arts is some study of rules and particulars or some 
limited judgment of color or form, which is exercised for 
amusement or for show.” He has gained his knowledge 
through feeling, and feeling has transformed knowledge into 
a principle of beauty. If the critic should be asked to pass 
judgment on a picture, perfect in formal beauty but with a 
lewd atmosphere hovering about it,—it may be one of those 
decorating certain Parisian galleries,—can we truly say that 
he is not capable of forming an estimate of the spiritual 
value of the picture because there are no definite laws, when 
he has studied the works of Raphael, Michelangelo, Leonardo 
da Vinci, Murillo, and those other masters of pictorial art? 
And, granting that he can judge, is it not better that he 
should do so rather than to bestow upon us a meaningless 
lyrical encomium? If the critic is called upon to give us 
his opinion on one of our modern novels with their inflated 
characters and staring triviality, has he no criteria at his 
disposal that will point these defects out to him and will 
enable him to formulate a definite judicial opinion, when he 
is supposed to have studied the works of Dickens, Thackeray, 
George Eliot, the others? And conceding this, will 
it not be a gain to-all concerned that such an opinion be 
recorded, in order that we may be able to say with Emerson: 
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“ Now I shall see men and women and know the signs }y 
which they may be discerned from fools and satans.” , 

Judgments can indeed be formulated and definitely formy- 
lated on the basis of the critic’s feeling and the critic’, 
knowledge of past beauty. Taste, we used to call this 
equipment in olden days, But it is not the old taste. |; 
is less arbitrary. It has become modified and amplitied 
by the objective material of the historian, by esthetic 
helps, by the more extensive knowledge we have to-day 
of the world, its life, its literatures, its arts. ‘The half- 
mystical control that has of late years been won over 
physical forces,” says Mr. Gates, “the increased speed with 
which news flies from country to country, the cheap and 
swift modes of travel from land to land which break down 
the barriers between the most widely divergent civiliza- 
tions—all these influences are reacting continually on the 
life of the spirit, are stirring men’s minds to new thought: 
and new moods, and developing in them new aptitudes and 
new powers.” The old rules of taste resemble more the 
endless aqueducts which the Romans built over hill and 
dale, and which are superseded by the discovery of the law 
that water rises to the level of its source. The new rules 
resemble more the discovery made in the eighteenth century 
that nature was not merely the mechanical handiwork of 
God, but a living, breathing, developing organism. Above 
I directed attention to some cases illustrating the non- 
observance of the general principle of beauty. It would 
be a mistake, however, to think that the critic’s functions 
are discharged by pointing out only flaws. He is as much 
concerned in the discovery of beauty as the botanist in that 
of a rare plant; and when he has found it, he will declare 
it to the world. He will take pains to point out those 
excellencies which his spiritual perception has discerned 
and which his deep artistic feeling has lived through. In 
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such cases judicial criticism will become eloquent in praise 
of beauty,—eloquent not only in words but in thoughts. It 







will then resemble the criticism of the appreciative critic at a 
his best, with a little different interpretation. Appreciation, d 3 






as I now use the word, is not a lovable disposition seeking 
to find something good in an author, but it is an actual 
judgment on the excellencies of a given work of art. Appre- + 
ciation in this sense is still a living principle. P 








VII. 







William Rossetti, a great admirer of Swinburne, once said : 
“ Mr. Swinburne’s mind appears to be very like a tabula rasa 
re on moral and religious subjects, so occupied is it with instincts, oe 
feelings, perceptions, and a sense of natural or artistic fitness ed: 
and harmony.” ‘There has been a tabula rasa in much of the 

literary criticism of the last decades, not merely in moral and 

religious, but also in intellectual respects; for it lacked 
judicial quality. Can this judicial quality, which was always 

present in the great critics of the past, be again restored to 

it, illumined by the light of our present day? Of the actual 

need of judicial criticism nothing need be said. It must be 

evident to all who have the power to see—the inborn suscep- 

tibility to lasting excellencies in the realm of art and 

literature. We need it to save poetry. In the words of 
Matthew Arnold : “ We must set our standard for poetry high, 
since poetry, to be capable of fulfilling its high destinies must 
be poetry of a high order of excellence. We must accustom 
ourselves to a high standard and a strict judgment.” This 
criticism of judgments will in tke course of time be more 
than purely judicial; for though judging is the critic’s 
primary function, it is not his whole nor his final function. 
The critics will become constructive agents in the whole field 
of beauty. They will be not only judges, but guides, sup- 
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porters, friends of beauty. They will be constructive jy 
finding laws and establishing principles, and build with they 
the foundation of a new criticism ; they will be constructiy, 
in providing for beauty higher aims, loftier purposes, \y 
uprooting “egoism” and planting in its stead « humanity” 
—universal humanity—beauty’s true sphere, where alone s\y. 
can be her own free self. We believe to-day in beauty’s 
freedom ; but its very freedom unrestricted is destructive ty 
its very life. Undisciplined impressionistic criticism js 4 
yoke to the neck of beauty, for there can be no building up 
without laws and principles. The critic is to determine how 
much of a given work is sensuous and how much spiritual, 
This fact alone is of so vital and incalculable importance that 
it is equivalent to taking a broom and sweeping the house 
from cellar to garret. Much of the critical chaos of to-day 
is due to a disregard of this distinction. Critics have often 
expressed opposite opinions, and have entered into serious 
disputes ; while all along, unbeknown to themselves, they have 
meant entirely different things—the one form, the other 
spirit. He is to determine how far each part corresponds to 
the universal demands of our organs of sense or spirit. He 
is to censure when censure is needed, and to praise when 
praise is due. 

And yet while we may rejoice at the possibilities, the 
greatest caution is needed, for the laws that are to accom- 
plish the final constructive upbuilding are still in the 
making. Relatively few are at hand and the work will 
require much patient labor and open-hearted coédperation 
of many to bring about the promised results. Many judges 
are needed to build up a body of judicial laws. There will 
be divergence of opinion on this or that question among 
the many questions that will arise; but this should not 
discourage: there is no science but has built its foundation 
in the face of severest opposition ; and there is no science 
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whose votaries have not disagreed among themselves about 
each individual new principle before it was finally incorpo- 
rated as a stone into the building. This codperation is 
bound to come from various quarters ; for the best criticism, 
or the best work done by the best critic, by whatever name 
he may have been known, has had always in it the charac- 
teristics of constructiveness. 

Capacity for sensibility is the corner-stone of criticism. 
Beauty is founded on it. It alone can enjoy beauty and 
understand its meaning. If impressionism stands for sav- 
ing sensibility against the onslaught made upon it by 
philistine mediocrity, surely all lovers of beauty will be 
impressionists. But if we wish to criticise beauty; if we 
wish not to obliterate the distinction between excellent and 
inferior, true and untrue, impressionism must yield to other 
methods. In view of the advances made in the science of 
sesthetics, the formal part of beauty should be submitted to 
esthetic criticism. And its spiritual part to an analysis and 
interpretation indicated by the methods of appreciative criti- 
cism, supported by a judicial criticism on the basis of a 
general principle of beauty drawn from the critic’s know]- 
edge of history, knowledge of esthetics, knowledge of 
human life, and his innate sensibility—the transmuting 
elixir—for all things beautiful. The true critic will thus 
be impressionistic, esthetic, appreciative, and judicial. He 
will unite the best each method can give, in order that he 
may be “ constructive.” 

Judicial criticism went to sleep at some time in the past 
using for a pillow its own burdens—those dreadful rules. 
It may yet awaken to take an authoritative position, render- 
ing larger, more useful services than ever before. 


Ropert M. WERNAER. 





















































XV.—THE ENGLISH COMEDIANS IN GERMANY 
BEFORE THE THIRTY YEARS’ WAR: 
THE FINANCIAL SIDE. 


Perhaps no portion of the chapters of Moryson’s Itinerary, 
published in 1903 under the somewhat unexpected title of 
“‘Shakespeare’s Europe,” has aroused more interest than his 
brief passage ' about the so-called English comedians, whom 
he saw at the Frankfort fair in September, 1592. Of the 
few contemporary accounts known to us his is the only one 
from an English source and probably the only one written 
by a man whose previous acquaintance with the theater fitted 
him in any way to judge of the merits of such performances. 

The passage was interesting also for the tantalizing hopes 
which it held out of further revelations in other parts of his 
writings. The question still remains unsettled how far, if 
at all, professional acting had progressed in Germany before 
the arrival of these Englishmen. Therefore, when Moryson 
says, “ Germany hath some fewe wandring Comeydians, more 


1Germany hath some fewe wandring Comeydians, more deseruing pitty 
then prayse, for the serious parts are dully penned, and worse acted, and 
the mirth they make is ridiculous, and nothing lesse then witty (as I 
formerly haue shewed). So as I remember that when some of our cast 
dispised Stage players came out of England into Germany, and played at 
Franckford in the tyme of the Mart, hauing nether a Complete number 
of Actours, nor any good Apparell, nor any ornament of the Stage, yet the 
Germans, not vaderstanding a worde they sayde, both men and women, 
flocked wonderfully to see theire gesture and Action, rather then heare 
them, speaking English which they vnderstoode not, and pronowncing 
peeces and Patches of English playes, which my selfe and some English 
men there present could not heare without great wearysomenes. Yea 
myselfe Comming from Franckford in the Company of some cheefe mar- 
chants Dutch and Flemish, heard them often bragg of the good markett 
they had made, only Condoling that they had not the leasure to heare the 
English players. Shakespeare’s Europe, p. 304. 
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deseruing pitty then prayse . . . (as I formerly haue shewed),” 
his words gave rise to the hope that elsewhere he might have 
said something which would help settle the question. <A ’ 
search of the “Itinerary”’’ publisht in his lifetime and a 3 
letter to the editor of the newly issued chapters were the fi 
natural results of such a hope, but the book yielded nothing, 44 
and the kind reply of Mr. Hughes stated that he knew of ia 
3 nothing in the manuscript about players in Germany which 
2 he had not had printed. It is, therefore, only too certain 
z that we can gain no more information on the subject from 









Moryson. 

The investigation has, however, had one unexpected out- 
come. Moryson had almost a mania for recording prices, 
as the pages of his old “Itinerary ” bear abundant witness. 
Wherever he went, he entered solemnly the cost of his daily 
food and travel. Therefore it seemed worth while to com- ig 
bine the testimony on this point of such a painstaking ; 
contemporary witness with what we already know about the 











prices of admission and the size of the companies of these 4% 
English comedians, and thus to reach some conclusion as to A 
the financial returns of these tours to the individual actor. a 
The conclusion is valid only for the period before the Thirty 






Years’ War, without excluding too carefully the first few 
years after the outbreak of hostilities, for the conditions 
were radically altered after the return of peace. 

The managers found such enterprises profitable in the 
main, of course, or companies would not have continued to 
go over from England till the increasing devastation of the 
war made such undertakings impossible. That is the natural 
explanation of the fact that for more than thirty years from 
1592 on, the restless activity of different managers levied i, 
tribute on all Germany, so that there is good reason to _ 
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believe that practically every court and every town of any 
importance was visited once, if not repeatedly. 

Without any evidence on the subject of earnings we can, 
of course, say in advance that some of the actors, at least, 
must have found touring in Germany profitable, or they 
would not have returned. I am disposed to think that the 
English language was retained longer in the representations 
of these comedians than has often been estimated, for we 
find a company playing in English at Loitz’ in 1606, but 
the dropping of English and the substitution of German, in 
part or in whole, presupposes that at least some of the 
actors in every company, in addition to those of German 
birth, were not fresh importations from England. Some 
of them must have made many tours; the existence of the 
companies was impossible on any other supposition. To be 
sure, their notions of what was profitable must have been 
very modest. The actor of to-day makes his reputation at 
home and then goes abroad. Theirs was the contrary case. 
As Moryson tersely puts it, they were “ cast dispised Stage 
players.”” They faced starvation at home and therefore had 
nothing to lose in a foreign venture. The often quoted 
undated letter? which Richard Jones, who went to the 


1 Jahrbuch der deutschen Shakespeare- Gesellschaft, XXX VIII, p. 203. 

2Mr Allen, I commend my love and humble duty to you, geving you 
thankes for yo" great bounty bestoed upon me in my sicknes, when I was 
in great want : god blesse you for it. Sir, this it is, I am to go over beyond 
the seeas wt Mr Browne and the company, but not by his meanes, for he is 
put to half a shaer, and to stay hear, for they ar all against his going: 
now, good Sir, as you have ever byne my worthie frend, so helpe me nowe. 
I have a sute of clothes and a cloke at pane fot three pound, and if it shall 
pleas you to lend me so much to release them, I shall be bound to pray 
fot you so longe as I leve; for if I go over, and have no clothes, I shall 
not be esteemed of ; and, by gods help, the first mony that I gett I will 
send it over unto you, for hear I get nothinge: some tymes I have a 
shillinge a day, and some tymes nothinge, so that I leve in great poverty 
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continent in the troupe of 1592 and was therefore pre- 
sumably at Frankfort at the time of Moryson’s visit, wrote 
to Edward Alleyn, shows what must have been the common 
condition of the actors going abroad. The shilling a day 
which he sometimes earned and sometimes not, so that he 
lived in great poverty, would make even small returns 
welcome in Germany. Fortunately Moryson has told us 
what he found necessary to spend annually on the continent, 
and we therefore have a satisfactory basis for our calculations. 

Before turning to them, however, we must notice how he 
measured ' German money in terms of English. The silver 
guiden and the reichsthaler are chiefly to be considered. 
The former, whether called gulden or florin, was, as he 
explained, a common basis of reckoning, though not actually 
coined. The thaler was worth, in his opinion, four shillings 
four pence in English money at the time of his travels on 
the continent. It passed for 24 groshens, or 32 Liibeck 
shillings, while the gulden was estimated at 21 groshens, or 
28 Liibeck shillings. This gives the gulden 7/, of the value 
of the thaler. Or, to use the coins more common in South 
Germany, he valued the thaler at 18 batzens, of four 
kreuzers each, or 72 kreuzers, and the gulden at 15 batzens, 
or 60 kreuzers. This calculation makes the gulden */, of the 
thaler. The batzen he valued at three pence English. Other 
German coins, which he mentions in much detail, are 
unnecessary for our purpose. Of course, these estimates 
are inconsistent, but he was as consistent as the facts, for 
the thaler and gulden, as measured in groshens and kreuzers, 


hear, and so humbly take my leave, prainge to god, I and my wiffe, for 
yor health and mistiss Allene’s, which god continew. 
Yor poor frend to command, 
Richard Jones. 
Collier’s The Alleyn Papers ( London, 1843), p. 19. 
1 Itinerary, 1, pp. 285. 
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actually varied considerably in different parts of the country, 
If the actors could earn as much as an English gentleman 
of that period found necessary for comfortable travel, we 
may be sure that they were better off than at home. More- 
over, by this method of comparison we are spared the 
necessity of considering the vagaries of German coins in 
the many years from that time to the establishment of the 
present standard and the debasement of English money 
after 1600. 

Moryson’s statement about the cost of travel is as follows: 
“Fifty or sixty pounds sterling yeerely, were sufficient at 
the time when I was beyond sea, to beare the charge of a 
Trauellers diet, necessary apparrell, and two iournies yeerely, 
in the Spring and Autumne, and also to serue him for 
moderate expences of pleasure, so that hee imitated not the 
Germans, who drinke and banquet as much abroad, as at 
home, nor the Italians, who liue they among Christians or 
Pagans, yet cannot restraine their incontinency; nor the 
Polonians, who being perhaps the sonnes of Castellani, (1 
mean such as haue the keeping of Castles, or like entertain- 
ments from the King onely for their life), commonly spend 
more prodigally in Italy, and like places, then at home, so 
as many times they spend their whole patrimony abroad. 
In which kind I cannot but commend our Countrimen, who 
howsoeuer at home they may haue spent prodigally, yet 
going beyond seas, rather dispose their expences to repaire 
this former prodigalitie then otherwise and practise the rule 
of the Poet, 


Intra fortunam quamque manere suam : 
Each man his cote to fit, 
As his cloth will permit. 


But I returne to the purpose, & since it is cévenient, for him 
that trauels, to make two iournies yeerely in the Spring and 
Automne, and since in these iournies his expences will be 
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greater then when he abides in Cities, as wel for the hiring 
of Coches and horses, as for his diet in common Innes, hee 
must bee carefull to take the opportunity to moderate his 
expences, when he settles himself to abide some moneths in 
any place.” 1 

A few of the prices mentioned by Moryson may do duty 
for all.2,. At Hamburg he paid four Liibeck shillings for 
each meal and one shilling for his bed. In Liibeck the 
meals were four shillings each, while his bed was free, and 
a quart of Rhenish wine cost him five shillings. This indi- 
cates that his board and lodging in Hamburg and Liibeck 
amounted to a trifle more than a thaler a week. In Witten- 
berg things were somewhat cheaper, for, as he puts it: “I 
paid a Gulden weekly for my diet and beere, which they 
account apart, and for my chamber after the rate of tenne 
Guldens by the yeare. I heare that since all things are 
dearer ; the Schollars vsing to pay each weeke a Doller for 
their diet, and a Doller for chamber and washing.” In 
Leipzig he “lodged with a rich Citizen, and for diet, bed, 
and chamber, paid weekely a Doller and a halfe.” At 
Nuremberg he paid six batzens for a meal and three kreuzers 
for his chamber. The price for a meal was six batzens at 
Strassburg and Heidelberg. At Frankfort, made dearer by 
the fair, the inns asked seven or eight batzens a meal, “but 
Merchants and many strangers vse to hire a chamber and 
buy their meat at the Cookes.” He gives as a general 
average for the cost of a meal in Northern Germany about 
four Liibeck shillings, in Middle Germany about four 


‘ batzens, in Southern Germany about six or seven batzens, 


while horse hire in both Switzerland and Germany was six 
or seven batzens a day. His travel from Hamburg to 


1 Itinerary, 111, p. 13. 
*These prices are taken from the many mentioned here and there 


throughout the whole of Part 1 of the Itinerary. 
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Leipzig in a merchant’s coach cost him, all charges included, 
ten gold guldens (the gold gulden being valued at 36 
Liibeck shillings, or four shillings more than the reichs- 
thaler), and he thought he paid too much. From Dresden 
to Prague a coach cost him and four others together 14 
thalers. The same number expended 50 thalers for a coach 
from Frankfort to Hamburg, “and besides were to pay for 
the coach-mans diet, for here first the coach-man condi- 
tioned to be free from paying his diet, vulgarly Maulfrey ; 
that is free for the mouth, whereas in other parts our 
coach-men paid for themselves.” We find also that, being 
about to sail from Denmark to Prussia, he expended 12 
Danish shillings for half a lamb and six shillings for 
30 eggs, 66 Danish shillings making one thaler. Two hens 
cost him five groshens and a stoop of wine (a measure 
somewhat larger than an English quart) ten groshens at 
Danzig. Of purchases at Cracow, in preparation for a 
journey into Italy, he says: “I bought a horse for eighteene 
Guldens. . . . I paied fifteene grosh for a paire of shooes, 
fifty for a paire of boots, nine for spurs, two guldens and 
a halfe for a saddle, a gulden and a halfe for other furniture 
for my iourney, nine grosh for stirrups, eight grosh for four 
horse shoes, and eight grosh for each bushel of oats.” With 
such prices as these it is no wonder that his expenses on the 
continent could be met by £60 a year. 

As we have already seen, Moryson’s statements about the 
relative value of English pound and German thaler and 
gulden are inconsistent. Using them, we find the value 
of £60 varying between 266 and 276 thalers, or 315 and 
332 guldens. As the amounts to be considered are small, 
we need not try to be more accurate than he was and may 
take in each case approximately the higher number, valuing 
£60 therefore at 275 Reichsthalers, or 330 guldens. 

It happens that we have some evidence to show what 
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was considered good pay for this class of professionals. I 
mention only two cases. The English musicians and acro- 
bats (who were also possibly actors) engaged by the elector 
of Saxony in 1586, asked and received compensation at the 
rate of 100 thalers yearly and their board.’ The corre- 
spondence between the king of Denmark and the elector of 
Saxony on the subject proves that these terms were unusually 
high. In F ebruary, 1614, the elector of Brandenburg agreed 
to pay Archer and three others 100 florins each annually 
with free board and two suits of clothes. Making a liberal 
allowance for board and clothing on the basis of Moryson’s 
prices, we get a total considerably below what he estimated 


as the expenses of a year abroad. 

If we now return to these wandering actors and assume 
an average of 180 performances annually with a company 
of fifteen, an attendance of 500, and an entrance fee of 
three kreuzers, we have for each player, if all shared alike, 
total annual earnings of 300 guldens, a sum which many a 


'The date is added here, as well as hereafter, to do away with the 
necessity of numerous notes. The reader is referred once for all to the con- 
venient summary in chronological order given in Goedeke’s Grundriss, 1, 
pp. 524f. (Zweite Auflage, Dresden, 1886). Practically all the literature 
mentioned by him has been accessible to me. Much literature on the 
subject has, of course, appeared since the writing of Goedeke’s volume, 
Not all of it treats of facts that could be used in the preparation of this 
paper, but the following should be noticed : Jahrbuch der deutschen Shake- 
speare- Gesellschaft, XXI, pp. 245-276, for Cologne ; the same, XXXVI, pp. 
273-276, for additional material about Miinster and Ulm; Archiv fiir 
Litteraturgeschichte, XIv, pp. 113-136, for Nuremberg ; the same, Xv, pp. 
113-125, for Strassburg, and pp. 211-217 for Stuttgart and Tiibingen, and 
for additional material about Ulm ; Zeitschrift fiir vergleichende Litteraturge- 
schichte, VII, pp. 60-67, for Rothenburg; Bolte, Das Danziger Theater im 
16. und 17. Jahrhundert, Hamburg, 1895, for Danzig. To these may be 
added Creizenach’s introductory essay in his edition of Die Schauspiele der 
englischen Komédianten (Kiirschner, vol. 23) and Herz, Englische Schau- 
spieler und englisches Schauspiel zur Zeit Shakespeares in Deutschland, Hamburg, 

1903. 
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worthy and fairly prosperous German of that time would hay, 
considered large, and which approximates with reasonal|, 
closeness Moryson’s yearly expenditures.' An examination, 
of each of the elements of this assumption may serve t) 
show its general trustworthiness. 

The supposition of 180 performances annually is possil)ly 
too large. Representations at night were certainly practi- 
cally unknown during most or all of the period in question, 
The afternoon was the regular time, altho on special 
oceasions the forenoon was not impossible. Being thus 
restricted under ordinary conditions to one representation 
a day, the probability that a company could play on th 
average every other day, as would be required to make 4 
total of 180 performances annually, is therefore questionable. 
It was necessary to have in each case the permission of tl 
town council to play before the general public. That was 
not always granted, and tho we may well believe that 
supplication to the council was often made in advance, while 
the troupe was playing elsewhere, such was not always the 
case. Permission, if granted, was regularly for a definite 
time, and troupes often lingered on vainly after its expira- 
tion in the hope of its prolongation. In the larger places 
two weeks seems to have been regarded as the regular limit. 
Permission to play longer was often given and often refused. 
Nor did the company necessarily play every day of the 
period allotted. Thus, we find one at Miinster in November, 


1The reichsthaler of the time of Moryson’s travels was equivalent to 
$1.11+ of our money. This result is reached by valuing the old thaler 
at M. 4.6771 and the dollar at M. 4.1979 {both mark and dollar of the 
present gold standard). Three kreuzers, counting 72 to the thaler, were 
therefore equivalent to 4.6+ cents. The question to be considered, 
expressed roughly in terms of the money of the United States, is whether 
these actors could earn annually towards $300 with an admission price of 
somewhat less than five cents. The far greater purchasing power of money 
in those days has been already shown by the prices paid by Moryson. 
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1601, playing five successive days, another almost daily at 
Graz for about two weeks in February, 1608, while eight 
plays in two weeks were all that were allowed at Nuremberg 
in July, 1628, and fourteen in four weeks at Danzig in 
August, 1615. Something analogous to what happened at 
the latter two places was probably nearer the rule than the 
exception in the larger towns. With all the delays incident 
to travel at that time, with the frequent coyness or arbitrari- 
ness of town councils, with the difficulty or impossibility 
of finding between the larger places on the route smaller 
towns which might lessen the expense of travel by per- 
mitting a succession of one day stands, we may well believe 
that 180 representations a year were probably as often 
hoped for as attained. 

Regarding the number of players to a company our 
information is more definite. Arranging the reports accord- 
ing to towns and without here attempting to show how far 
the organizations mentioned in the same year were actually 
under the same leadership in spite of slightly varying 
numbers, we find the statistics of the number of persons 
as follows: 14 in January, 1604, and 16 in May, 1605, at 
Nordlingen; 14 at Ulm in August, 1606; 15 at Nuremberg 
in April, 1602; 11 at Miinster in November, 1601; 12 in 
August, 1596, 13 in December, 1599, 17 in May and 16 
in June, 1605, 14 in June, 1606, 17 in June, 1618, at 
Strassburg; some 10 in May, 1597, at Tiibingen; 12 
at Easter, 1602, 18 (of whom 7 were apparently exclusively 
musicians) at Easter, 1605, at Frankfort; 18 in August, 
1615 and 1616, at Danzig; 12 in April, 1600, at Cologne. 
Spencer is reported as having 19 players and 16 musicians 
at Kénigsberg in 1611, and is credited with 24, all English- 
men except one German and one Dutchman, at the time of 
his conversion to Catholicism at Cologne in 1615. He 
seems to have had 19 players and 15 musicians at Frankfort 
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‘at Easter, 1614, and in his vain petition to the council fy; 


permission to charge higher prices he claims that other 
companies “nur halb so viel leutt und viel weniger unkostey 
gehabt.” We see at a glance that 15 is quite an averay. 
company on the basis of these figures, except in the case of 
Spencer, and we know that he did not ordinarily travel with 
so large a troupe. We can indeed safely assume that the 
actual number of players, including musicians, to the com- 
pany was less than 15. That is, all the persons traveling 
with the managers were not necessarily fullfledged actors or 
musicians. Women were not even members of the troupes, 
but we know to a certainty that wives did sometimes go 
along. For example, Sackville and two of his troupe, at 
least, were thus accompanied at Frankfort in 1597. Spencer's 
wife collected the entrance money at Rothenburg in 1613, 
and she and his children shared in his business-like conver- 
sion to Catholicism at Cologne in 1615. Doubtless they 
were counted in the large number credited to him at that 
time. We may imagine that the young sons of the manager 
could act as the Roman mob, or serve some other usefil! 
purpose. Moreover, a portion of the company was certainly 
made up of youths who played the female rdles and went 
through their apprenticeship at the same time. In his 
application to the council in June, 1618, Browne says that 
none of his company had ever played in Strassburg except 
“2 Jungen.” He may, of course, have had more than 
these two with him. And while this incidental mention 
of youths in Browne’s company is the only scrap of positive 
evidence we find in the records, the use of young people in 
all the companies is not to be doubted. They must have 
served for less than the regular wages of experienced actors, 
often probably receiving nothing above their bare expenses. 
We know that of the six actors hired for Elector Johann 
Sigismund in 1614 two were to have only half pay, which 
may have been due to their youth or other causes. 
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After the troupes began to use German another device 
lessened their cost to the managers. This was the practice 
of employing stage-struck Germans to fill up the vacancies 
in a company. Thus Spencer depleted the ranks of the 
mastersingers at Augsburg in 1614." While the records are 
again scanty on this point, we may be sure that the device, 
in one form or another, was not employed merely on this 
occasion. Such recruits were doubtless ill paid, and while 
they helped keep up the membership of a company, they 
decreased the manager’s outgo. 

There is, of course, no way of proving now what the 
attendance at most of the representations was, but 500 
seems a not unreasonable average. The few statistics on 
the subject may find place here. The lowest attendance 
mentioned was at Brunswick, where we are told that on one 
occasion in the year 1614 “ein englischer Komédiant” had 
“kein Volk” and was given an indemnity of one thaler by 
the council. At Nuremberg in July, 1628, the attendance 
for eight performances varied between 515 and 2,665, the 
average being 1,595. At Regensburg in October, 1613, a 
company, presumably under Spencer, took in more than 500 
florins in one day. At the price which we have assumed 
for admittance that meant an attendance of 10,000. The 
price must have been raised or more than one representation 
given. We must, in fact, assume that both these things 
were done to make it conceivable that such a sum could be 
earned. The highest receipts on one day at Nuremberg at 
the representations just mentioned were a little over 266 
florins, the price of admission being six kreuzers. The 
company had one-half the net receipts and earned a trifle 
over 661 florins in the eight representations, which, by the 
way, lasted two weeks. 


1 Herz, p. 48. 
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Becker’s report of his investigation of inns at Frankf, 
where these English Comedians used to play has been 
accessible to me only at second hand,’ and his basis fy; 
estimating that the inn yards most employed there for the 
purpose had space for only two or three hundred spectators 
is therefore unknown to me. He estimates that a fair, last- 
ing three weeks, meant only an average of eight or ten 
guldens per actor. This seems incredible in view of the fact 
that Frankfort was always a favorite stopping-place of the 
English comedians. Moreover, Moryson says explicitly of 
the autumn fair of 1592 that “the Germans... . both men 
and women flocked wonderfully ” to see the representations, 
and it is equally incredible that he, who boasts of the 
London theaters “capable of many thousands,”’? would have 
considered an attendance of 300 a wonderful flocking. His 
statement, by the way, refutes Herz’s assumption that the 
first venture at Frankfort was a failure. 

In the early years of their tours in Germany, and proba- 
bly to the end in most places, the English companies 
undoubtedly had to use whatever place they could find for 
their representations, the town hall, the precincts of a 
cloister, the “shoe house” (as at Ulm), the fencing school, 
the inn yard. But wherever they played in the first years, 
and possibly later also, a considerable number of the specta- 
tors must have been compelled to stand. This we should 
have a right to assume without evidence, but direct proof is 
not wanting. At Cologne in February, 1607, a company 
was forbidden to charge more than two albus for the persons 
“so kein Gesteiger gebrauchen” and three albus for the 
others. So at' Nuremberg in June, 1613, the council ordered 
that the actors should not take over three kreuzers from a 


1 Jahresberichte fiir neuere deutsche Litteraturgeschichte, vol. 3, 111, 4, 24. 
? Shakespeare’s Europe, p. 476. 
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person “ und dann 3 kr. fiir einen sitz oder auff den gang.” 
We find a double charge several times at Frankfort, which 
may indicate that part of the spectators stood, a view which 
is supported by a doggerel poem of 1615 wherein it is said 
that people would rather stand four hours to hear the 
English comedians than sit one hour in churech.' With part 
of the spectators standing, a crowd of several hundred could 
easily get into a comparatively small space. Under these 
conditions, even the small towns visited briefly on the route 
between larger cities could furnish some place, either under 
roof or open to the heavens, where more than 500 spectators 
might congregate. 

The ability of these companies to draw crowds on occa- 
sions is evidenced further by the reports from Miinster in 
November, 1601, Nuremberg in October, 1612, and June, 
1613, and Cologne in March, 1626. Moryson states that 
in the Netherlands and Germany these English actors were 
“followed by the people from one town to another.”? A 
chief attraction was their music and fine attire. Their 
representations were, in fact, akin to the modern variety 
show in many respects, the clown, the dancer, and the 
juggler having full swing between the acts and probably 
often in them. It is, therefore, easy to see why crowds 
should follow them, especially as Germany had been used 
only to the old type of religious and Shrove-tide play. To 
the smaller towns the coming of the English comedians 
must have been much like the advent of a circus in one of 


: Die Englische Comedianten 
Haben mehr Leuht den Predicanten, 
Da lieber 4 stund stehn héren zu, 
Dan ein in die Kirch, da sie mit Ruhe 
Flux einschlaffen auff ein hart banck, 


Dieweil ein stund in felt zu lang. 
Mentzel, p. 58. 


? Shakespeare's Europe, p. 476. 
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our rural regions to-day. It is true that the managers oftey 
complain of bad business in their petitions, but that mus 
have been usually merely a device for working on the 
sympathies of the council and securing permission to play 
longer. Doubtless there was small attendance at many A 
representation, but as the troupes never played long at 
a place and came only at long intervals, we must beliey¢ 
that good attendance was the rule, and that the estimate 
of 500 is a moderate average. 

The price of admission is mentioned occasionally in the 
records. The following summary, complete so far as my 
observation goes, is given here for the more important 
places, the name of the town preceding in each case: Ulm, 
one pfennig in August, 1594, and March, 1597, one kreuzer 
in October, 1600, and June, 1602, two kreuzers in Novem- 
ber, 1602, November, 1603, August, 1606, August, 1609, 
August, 1614; Nuremberg, one batzen in April, 1596, half 
a batzen in October, 1612, three kreuzers and three kreuzers 
additional “fiir einen sitz oder auff den gang” in June, 
1616, three kreuzers in May, 1618, six kreuzers in July, 
1628; Strassburg, three kreuzers in August, 1596, July, 1597, 
December, 1599, June, 1601, June, 1605, one shilling in 
May, 1614, three kreuzers, but soon increased to one batzen, 
in June, 1618; Frankfort, one albus (= two kreuzers) in 


September, 1597, “sonsten 8 d und vff den gengen nur 
4d” at both fairs in 1601, eight and four pfennigs at 
Easter, 1603, eight pfennigs at Easter, 1605, and in August, 
1606, and September, 1610, one albus at Easter, 1614; 
Memmingen, four kreuzers in February, 1600; Cologne, 


four albus (the albus was of less value here than at Frank- 
fort) in April, 1600, two, and then three, albus in June, 
1603, two albus for those “so kein Gesteiger gebrauchen” 
and three albus for others in February, 1607, two albus in 
December, 1613, and again in 1615; Miinster, one shilling 
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in November, 1601, and August, 1612; Danzig, three gros- 
hens in August, 1615 and 1616, two groshens in August, 
1619. In South Germany, to which the statistics mainly 
refer, the troupes evidently tried to establish a charge of one 
batzen and were commonly compelled by the council to take 
three kreuzers, or less. Still, they must have often succeeded 
in getting the higher entrance fee in cases where the records 
are silent. Indeed, when Browne was allowed to raise his 
price from three kreuzers to one batzen at Strassburg in 
June, 1618, he stated explicitly that he had been charging 
the larger sum elsewhere. The average of three kreuzers, 
which we have assumed, seems therefore abundantly justified. 

Moreover, scanty hints in the records seem to indicate 
that this charge was really only for general admission, that 
is, for standing room or for the less desirable seats, and 
that consequently many of the spectators paid a larger fee. 
This is proved in a few cases by the double prices mentioned 
in the summary just given. We may perhaps regard this 
practice as the rule rather than the exception. The proba- 
bility that many stood increases the probability that many 
also paid an additional charge. From the allusions, already 
quoted, to the “gang ” and the “ Gesteiger” and further, at 
Frankfort in September, 1610, to the “genge und Kellerey”’ 
we are perhaps justified in believing that the space nearest 
the stage was occupied by those standing, while rising seats 
at an increased price were erected at the sides and rear, or 
when the inn yards were used, their surrounding galleries 
(i. @, genge, as Trautmann suggests ') were more expensive. 
A partial offset to these higher prices was furnished by the 
free admissions, doubtless limited in number, which we find 
required at Ulm in November, 1602 and 1603, and August, 
1614, and at Danzig in August, 1615. This may have been 


' Archiv fiir Litteraturgeschichte, xtv, p. 127. 
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a common arrangement. Besides, the managers were some- 
times ordered to give a sample representation free, as 4; 
Nuremberg in April, 1596. 

A rough estimate of the supposed value of a representa- 
tion is furnished by the payments for performances at certain 
of the courts under conditions that lead us to believe that no 
entrance fee was charged. A few such payments, where the 
number of representations is positively known, will sutfice, 
Thus, 300 florins were paid for about seven representations 
at Tiibingen in May, 1597, 30 florins for one “comedy” 
and then 40 florins for its repetition at Munich in 1597, and 
30 florins for another in 1607, 75 florins for one representa- 
tion at Dresden in October, 1600, 400 thalers for eleven 
representations at Graz in February, 1608. With a single 
admission price of three kreuzers it would take an audience 
of 600 to bring in 30 florins, so that these payments at 
court agree roughly with our estimates. The occasions 
especially set apart for the presence of the members of the 
town council and their families were of a different nature, 
for the public was also admitted on payment of a fee. The 
council usually added a gratuity, as, for example, 16 florins 
at Noérdlingen in May, 1605, and 24 guldens at Ulm in 
November, 1602. For performances at coronations and 
other great festivities, where an entrance fee was charged, 
the giving of gratuities was not uncommon. Probably none 
of these were larger than the sum of 200 guldens given to 
Spencer by Kaiser Matthias at Regensburg in October, 
1613. 

Certain other expenses of the managers, of which we 
have here and there a record, point to receipts which must 
have been large for the times. Machin and Reeves paid 
at the Frankfort fair at Easter, 1605, the considerable rent 
of 46 florins for the place where they played and 10 florins 
for erecting and as much for taking down what is called 
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their “Geriist.” This probably meant their stage and 
possibly the seats also. Spencer paid 22 florins weekly for 
rent and 135 florins for his stage at Regensburg in October, 
1613. Green complained at Danzig in August, 1615, that 
his rent was two ducats daily and that the preparation of 
“Gallerey, bancken vnnd andere Zubehérung” cost 100 
marks. The city of Nuremberg took half the net receipts 
in lieu of rent in July, 1628. What amounted to a charge 
for rent, or possibly an addition to it, was the stipulation 
of payment to some organization, charitable or otherwise. 
Thus, we hear of 50 thalers for the orphans at Cologne in 
March, 1626, two thalers daily to a guild at Strassburg 
in June, 1618, 1,000 guldens to St. Jakob’s church at 
Danzig in August, 1636. As time progressed, such charges 
tended to increase, doubtless keeping pace with a general 
rise of prices. 

The scant testimony on the point shows a general con- 
temporary belief in the prosperity of these companies. This 
is borne out by the evidence of Réchell’s chronicle for 
Miinster in November, 1601, of Stark’s chronicle for Nurem- 
berg in October, 1612, and June, 1613, as well as by the 
passages already cited from Moryson. 

Taken all in all, the comparatively few facts that we can 
cull from the contemporary records seem to prove conclu- 
sively that this English invasion of Germany, which must 
have had for its chief motive the hope of financial gain, was 
measurably successful in accomplishing the ends sought. 
Of course, the averages which we have assumed are in a 
way misleading. The actors naturally did not share alike. 
Some received more, some less. And the manager, who 
commonly took for himself the most popular and profitable 
role, that of the low comedian, undoubtedly looked out for 
the lion’s share of the profits and suffered the chief’ loss, 
when loss came. He could, however, find sources of gain 
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for himself in sums saved on the salaries of the less influen- 
tial members of his troupe and in the substantial reduction 
in the per capita cost of board and transportation possible 
when ten or twenty people traveled together. The cost of 
living based on Moryson’s expenses as a lone traveler repre- 
sents therefore a possible margin of considerable profit. 
Barn-storming was then, as now, a precarious occupation, 
but these English wanderers surely fared as well as their 
German successors of a century or more later who rallied 
about Mrs. Neuber, or Schénemann, or Koch. 


CHARLES HARRIS. 
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XVI.—L’ART DANS LES CONTES DEVOTS DE 
GAUTIER DE COINCY. 


Gautier de Coincy, ou Quency, ou Comsy, ou Coinsy, ou 
Coigny, est, on le sait, ce moine bénédictin, Prieur de Vic-sur 
Aisne, puis de Saint Médard prés de Soissons, qui au début 
de la relativement brillante période littéraire du x111° siecle, 
éerivit en frangais la collection la plus importante qui nous soit 
parvenue des Miracles de Notre Dame. Son ceuvre entiére, 
dont la plus grande partie de beaucoup consiste en ces contes 
rimés, comprend 30 a 40,000 vers. I] a été parfois étudié 
par les savants, mais les hommes de lettres, considérant un 
poete du point de vue de sa valeur intrinséque et artistique, 
n’ont pas encore été tentés fortement. Pourtant son cuvre 
est importante. Les hommes qui connaissent le mieux leur 
Moyen-Age s’en rendent compte et appellent de leurs veeux 
depuis longtemps le Romaniste dévoué qui mettra la main a 
une édition scientifique de notre auteur. Plusieurs travail- 
leurs, comme Mussafia et Paul Meyer, ont posé les premiers 
jalons. 

En attendant, l’édition Poquet (1857), si défectueuse soit- 
elle du point de vue philologique, est d’un précieux secours 
& ceux qui seraient curieux de cette étude des idées religieu- 
ses au XIII* siécle,—et comment prétendre comprendre le 
Moyen-Age sans cette étude? La religion, ou au moins 
l’Eglise, est au fond de tout.! C’est le domaine od Gautier 
est surtout important. 

Pour ceux aussi qui voudraient considérer son wuvre du 
point de vue esthétique et qui n’auraient pas la patience 


On le reconnait de plus en plus. Voir p. ex. F. Picavet, Esquisse d’ une 
Histoire générale et comparée des Philosophies médiévales, Paris, Alcan. 1905. 
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d’attendre l’édition définitive, le travail de Poquet rendra 
grands services.' 

C’est précisément ce dernier but que nous nous proposons 
ici, et si nous voulons volontiers commencer notre étude ey 
déclarant que Gautier n’est pas un grand artiste—et ne prétend 
pas l’étre,?—cette concession ne nuira pas trop, nous |’esp¢- 
rons, A l’intérét de notre travail. Notre titre ne doit égarer 
personne. Gautier ne peut prétendre & aucune originalité 
d’invention. Mussafia dans de patientes recherches a py 


indiquer les sources exactes de presque tous ses miracles, 
Mais Gautier a traité ses sujets A sa fagon, et bon ou mauyais, 
ec’est 14 de Vart. Aussi bien, au Moyen-Age il s’agit presque 


’ Pour les autres poémes qui sont peut-étre de Gautier, ‘‘ La nativité N. D. 
sainte Marie,’”’ ‘‘ Dou beneoit dent que nostre sire mua en s’enfance,”’ ‘La 
nativité nostre seigneur Jesu Christ et ses enfances,’’ ‘‘ La genealogie Nostre 
Dame,’’ ‘‘ L’ Assumption Nostre Dame,’’ ‘‘ La vie et les faiz Jesu Crist,” 
Voir R. Reinsch, Dichtungen Gautier’ s von Coinsy, Herrig’s Archiv, Band 67, 
Ss. 73-98, 233-268. 

* Gautier ne se fait pas d’ illusions sur ses talents de poéte, et il n’ est que 
juste de mettre 4 son crédit dés l’abord cette louable franchise. I! a 
d’ ailleurs d’ autres visées, !’ édification religieuse. 


Moult rudement espoir dirai Qu’en Juvenal ne qu’en Virgile, 


Com cil qui n’a pas grand savoir, 
Mais saint Jeroime fait savoir 
Et bien le dict l’ autoritez, 

Que simplement la veritez 

Vaut miex a dire rudement 
Que biau mentir et soutilment. 
En ces miracles a retraire 

A profiter be plus que plaire 
Plus weil ensuivre le prophete 
Que je ne face le poete. 

Plus penre weil sur saint Jehan. 
Et sus saint Luc que sur Lucan. 
Plus be a penre en l’evangile 


Plus be a plaire a Notre Dame 
Et se be plus a aucune ame 

A s’amour sachier et atraire 
Par simplement le voir retraire 
Que je ne be a plaire aus genz 
Par dire moz polis et genz. 

Li simple mot charchie de fruit 
Valent moult miex si com je cuit 
Et plus a l’ame sunt vaillant 
Que mot agu ne mot taillant 
Que pluseur dient por renom 
Ou il n’a rien se fueilles non. . 


(Prol. au 2d livre, v. 56-82, ed. Poquet, Col. 376-377.) 


* Nous citerons toujours, sauf mention spéciale, I’ édition Poquet. 
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toujours de comprendre plutét que d’admirer. Et si Gautier 
a ¢té négligent ou gauche, nous pensons qu’en raison méme 
de cette gaucherie et de cette simplicité, qui le rend moins 
habile a dissimuler, il nous fera mieux toucher du doigt les 
titonnements de l’art francais A ses origines. 

Il est ainsi bien entendu que nous ne faisons pas ici de 
recherches de sources au sens ot |’on entend généralement 
ce terme. Gautier a trouvé des récits latins, le plus souvent 
sans couleur ; comment les a-t-il mis en valeur? 

Le seul but de Gautier est de confondre les mécréants, et 
confirmer les fidéles dans leur foi. 


Sovent m’avient que je sorri J’en desenis touz quant je l’oi 
De mautalent d’ardeur et d’ire ‘ deh. ieee 
Quant j’oi aucun buisnart dire Cil qui ce dist n’est pas creanz 
Que les miracles ne croie mie Mes herites et mecreanz. 

De madame Sainte Marie La mere Dieu peut assez plus 


Que tuit li saint du ciel lasus. . 
(Col. 4-5, v. 68-90).! 


I] est fort possible que Gautier n’efit pas songé méme A 
écrire en vers, n’efit été la convention trés stricte de l’époque 
de composer en langage rythmé des piéces d’agrément. I] 
ne voit pas qu’il puisse autrement contrebalancer l’influence, 
i ses yeux pernicieuse, des poétes profanes, qu’en les atta- 
quant sur leur propre terrain. I] se mit done a rimer, a 
peu prés comme un commergant qui veut enfoncer un 
concurrent et qui se met A fabriquer des produits donnant si 
possible le change sur ceux du voisin. Lui il préche des 
vérités chrétiennes et des miracles de la Vierge et des 
Saints, dont 
Clere ne lai douter n’en doit, Li doit chascun les yex pochier. 

Et s’il en doute, de son doit (Col. 271-273, passim. ) 


Voir aussi Col. 662, v. 574-585, Col. 571-574 passim, et Col. 649 ss., 
Le miracle de Notre Dame de Sardenay. 
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Méme des gens pieux, hélas! méme le clergé parfois x 
laisse aller a aimer la littérature profane, 


Quant puet un clere ou un provoire Plus granz deduis est ce me semble 
Qui dire doit les Dieu paroles De raconter vraies hystoires, 
Faire chanter chant de Karoles, Bonnes essamples, paroles voires 
Dire gabois et lécheries, Et de traire les sainz faiz 

Il m’est avis que sainte bouche Des sainz hommes et des parfaiz, 
Qui le cors Dieu baise et atouche De parler sainz et saintes 

Ne devroit pas mengonges dire Que de trufer trufes et saintes. 

Ne vanitez chanter ne lire. (Col. 382, v. 348-359. ) 
Quant genz lettres sont ensemble 


Plus bas ce sont ceux qui “por Marot Marie laissent” 
(v. 379) qu’il attaque, Ailleurs ce sont ceux qui prétendent 
n’avoir “nul talent’ pour priéres et “ miserere,”’ mais 


Plus volentiers chant pastoreles Et d’ Olivier et de Rolant. 
(Col. 365, v. 90-91.') 


Que ses chants a lui sont différents, plus attrayants aux 
“bonnes genz”’ ! 

Plus delitant sont tuit li conte Si bien traiter et si bien dire 

A bonnes genz, par saint Omer, Que pluseur genz puisse enflamer 
Que de Renart ne de Romer, A son servise bien amer 

Ne de Tardiu le limegon. Par mi le voir outre en irai, 


La douce Dame tel lecon (Col. 376, v. 46-55. ) 
Me doint de lui conter et lire 


Ne soit clergons ne clergonnez Lessiez ester les chanconnettes 
Qui ne la (Marie) serve et aint et lot. Quar ne sont pas leurs chancons netes. 
De Tibergon et d’ Amelot (Col. 382, v. 321-325. ) 


Il ressort de ceci que, de ses contemporains profanes, 
Gautier n’a voulu emprunter que l’idée des récits en vers. 
Mais od Gautier, dépourvu de toute espéce d’originalité 
poétique, pouvait-il chercher un modéle pour sa poésie qu’il 
désirait différente de la profane? Nous verrons—et ce sera 


1 Voir aussi Col. 390, Iv, 111. 
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la partie originale de ce travail—qu’il se tourna naturelle- 
ment vers les poétes latins de son temps, auteurs des livres 
qui constituaient ses lectures quotidiennes. Et il s’agit ici 
des podtes lyriques ; Gautier parait n’avoir guére connu les 
quelques miracles en vers latins de ses contemporains. On 
trouvera en effet chez lui une imitation le plus souvent sans 
discernement, mieux, une simple transposition des procédés 
poétiques de ses modéles. Si la prosodie latine adoptée 
au Moyen-age est susceptible d’étre mise en usage en frangais, 
voila une question qui est au-dessus de sa compétence et de 
son tact littéraire. Des moines pieux s’en sont servis, cela 
semble tout justifier d’avance. 

Pourtant nous devons commencer par dire quelques mots 
du fond de ses récits. 


Et d’abord, pour le contenu de ses histoires, non seule- 
ment Gautier est esclave de ses sources par incapacité, mais 
il prétend bien ne pas faire ceuvre d’imagination. Ce sont 
des histoires vraies qu’il raconte. Et certes la matiére ne 
manquera jamais. II se livre a ce sujet 4 des jongleries de 
mots d’un parfait mauvais goft. 


Quar assorber assez tot puis Veez son nom, M et puis A, 

Se j’en parfont puiser ne puis Re puis I, puis A et puis. 

Qu’ espuiser ne puet nus puiseres, Mes trouveres ne mie puis. 

Tant soiz epuisanz espuiseres. Marie est mers que nus n’ espuise 


C’est mers conques nus n’espuisa. Plus y treuve qui plus i puise. 
(Col. 4, v. 41-50.) 


Il a cru prendre les plus beaux, miracles mais s’avise aprés 
coup en écrivant le prologue 4 son premier livre qu’il a laissé 
les meilleurs,—aussi va-t-il en écrire aussit6t un second. 


Se Diex m’ ait huiz et demain Quant a la fois le preing a lire 
Tant miracles me vient a la main Ceus qu’arriere ai entrelessiez 

En grant livre ou je le puis Lors m’est avis que j’ai laissiez 
Que je ne sai ne je ne puis Et les meilleurs et les plus biaus. 
Les plus plaisans choisir ne lire. (Col. 145, v. 1-9.) 
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L’abondance des miracles est pour lui une des preuves |e; 
plus convaincantes de la puissance de Marie. En outre jj 
aura une préférence pour les récits od les prodiges s’accunu- 
lent de la fagon la plus invraisemblable. Dans le miracl 
de Notre Dame de Sardenay par exemple, c’est a un poin: 
que le merveilleux est devenu l’ordinaire et le naturel |’ex- 
traordinaire. Gautier y consacre plus de 1000 vers. 


Un pélerin se rendant 4 Jérusalem, visite en passant en Egypte, ‘ine 
recluse trés pieuse qui lui demande de lui rapporter une image de la Vierge 
achetée prés du saint-sépulcre. Le pélerin oublie, et une voix d’en haut |e 
fait rebrousser chemin. Peu aprés avoir quitté la ville sainte pour |, 
seconde fois, il est assailli par un lion furieux, lequel cependant, par 
Vinfluence de l'image, devient soudain doux comme un agneau. A peine 
échappé a ce danger, le pélerin tombe dans un guet-apens, mais les yoleurs 
de grand chemin entre les mains de qui il est tombé, regoivent un avertisse- 
ment du ciel de ne pas toucher Ace voyageur. Surpris de la puissance de 
cette image, notre pélerin est tenté de l’emmener dans son pays sans 
retourner chez la dame. II s’embarque dans cette intention, et un orage 
éclate terrible. Effrayé, il veut jeter A la mer l'image fatale, aussit(t 
apparait un ange qui lui défend bien de commettre une action si sacrilége 
et lui ordonne au contraire d’élever le talisman vers le ciel. Immédiate- 
ment la mer se calme, puis un fort vent d’occident repousse le vaisseau au 
port d’od il était sorti. Le pélerin comprend, retourne chez la recluse qui 
ne le reconnait pas. Nouvelle tentation de s’en aller sans donner | image. 
Nouvelle intervention divine: le religieux ne trouve plus de porte dans !a 
chapelle oa il priait avant de se mettre en route. I] est enfin vaincu par 
tant de prodiges et raconte ses aventures 4 la recluse. Ensemble ils hono- 
rent alors nuit et jour l’image merveilleuse. En signe de reconnaissance 
la Vierge fit découler du tableau une sorte de sueur qui, recueillie dans des 
vases, guérissait diverses maladies. Les pélerins accourent en foule et la 
recluse a l’idée d’honorer sa patronne en choisissant un autre lieu, plus 
digne de Marie, pense-t-elle. On élévera 14 un temple magnifique. Pour 
transporter l’image, elle avait fait venir un prétre de grande réputation. 
Dés que celui-ci la touche, il tombe, frappé de maladie, et meurt tot 
apres. L’huile miraculeuse continue 4 couler cependant, et les pélerins 
en emportent. Le soudan d’Egypte vint aussi au pélerinage et fut guéri 
d’aveuglement. Les auménes des fidéles permettent de construire un 
magnifique monastére sur l’emplacement de la modeste cellule. 

Aprés cette accumulation de miracles, Gautier se croit bien en droit 
d’attaquer les mécréants. Mais pour ceux qui ne seraient pas convaincus, 
il cite ensuite encore toute une série de nouveaux miracles, non moins 
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étonnants que les précédents, se ramenant indirectement a l’influence de_la 
meme image, et dont plusieurs lui ont ¢té racontés par des témoins ocu- 
laires. Certains, ajoute-t-il, ont eu jusqu’dA dix mille témoins. Enfin 
tous ces miracles réunis ne doivent étre regardés que comme autant de 
témoignages au plus grand de tous, la naissance de Jésus d’ une vierge. 


Ja ne verra Dieu en la face De miracle ne de merveille, 

(Qui est en dubitagion Ne de vertu que veille faire 

De sa sainte incarnagion. . . . Tant parest Diex de haute affaire 
Bien a les yex du cuer clincorgnes Que de nient fist et crea 

Bien est aveugles et bien borgnes Le monde et quanqu’il y a 

Qui s’esbahit, qui se merveille Et d’une virge fist sa Mere. . . . 


(Col. 670-671, v. 989-1003.) 


Un second moyen d’honorer Ia Vierge, non pas devisé par 
Gautier, car cela est implicitement contenu dans les textes 
latins,—mais soigneusement dégagé du contexte et expliqué 
par lui, e’est de la montrer plus puissante que les autres 
habitants du Paradis. I] s’efforce de développer ces deux 
vers déja cités du Prologue au Livre I. 


La mere Dieu puet assez plus Que tuit li saint du ciel lasus, 


Citons deux miracles de notre collection od ce procédé est 
particuligrement apparent. Le premier est “ D’un abbe et 
ses compaignons et autres genz que Notre Dame secourut en 
la mer” (Col. 517-522) : 


Des voyageurs voulant passer la mer sont assaillis par une formidable 
tempéte. Chacun se recommande a quelque saint, sans que cependant 
Youragan s’apaise. I] y a danger de mort pour tous. On invoque tour A 
tour St. Nicolas, St. Cler et St. André. On fait des voeux, on promet 
force pélerinages. Enfin un abbé recommande de se réclamer de la Vierge. 
Tous tombent 4 genoux, et l’abbé entonne le ‘* Felix namque Virgo.”” A 
peine avait-il commencé ce chant qu’on vit descendre du ciel un grand 
cierge sur le mat du navire. L/’orage tomba incontinent et la mer redevint 
tranquille. 


L’abbe en pleurant avait crie S’a haute vois reclamissies 
Beles gens, qu’est ce que je voi? N’aura ja force ne duree 
Vous faites mau veus par mes yex. _En lieu ou el soit nommee. 
Vous feissiez la moitie miex Et vostre affaire meissies 
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Sus madame Sainte Marie. Orages ne vens ne tempeste 

Quar nul saint n’est de tel aie Ains la doit on nommer ades 

Ne de si grant ne de si preste, Et puis les autres sainz apres. 
(Col. 517, v. 30-41.) 


Et le mot de la fin : 
Par droit te doit on miex nommer Car de ton doit sordre convient 


Ainz servir ainz reclamer? Tout le bien qui par eus nous vien;, 
(Col. 520, v. 177-140.) 


L’autre miracle est encore plus caractéristique, car nous y 
voyons Marie plus puissante en fait, sinon en droit, que le 
Seigneur lui-méme : “ D’un moine resuscite de l’une et }’autre 
mort par la deserte Nostre Dame.” 


Un moine de St. Pierre de Cologne avait mené une vie scandaleuse. [, 
mort le surprit avant qu’il pat se réconcilier avec l’Eglise et Dieu par 
Vabsolution. Les diables arrivent et emportent son ime. Seulement |e 
religieux avait toujours été trés fidéle dans ses dévotions a saint Pierre, et 
celui-ci veut tacher de sauver l’Ame d’un serviteur si dévoué. I] va trouver 
le Seigneur qui lui explique l’impossibilité d’agréer 4 sa demande au nom 
de la justice, le ciel doit étre réservé pour les bons. Saint Pierre s’en va 
alors auprés des autres saints, ses collégues, les priant d’intercéder aupr's 
de Dieu pour son protégé. Leurs priéres cependant demeurent sans effet. 
Mais Saint Pierre se rend auprés de la Vierge. 


Notre priere rien ne vaut Ta proiere, moult miex vaura 
Mes tu es l’ars qui ne faut Que toutes les nos a cent doubles. 
N’ainz ne failli ne ne faura 


Ces flatteries adroites réussissent. La Vierge accepte de prendre en main 
la cause du moine, et dés ce moment Saint Pierre sait bien qu’ il a gagné 
son proces. 

Quar sans doutance bien savoit Puisque cele l’avoit en prise 


Que sa besoigne faite avoit Ou forme humaine ( Dieu) avoit prise, 


Et il ne se trompe pas. La scéne od, subtilement Marie fait revenir son 
‘*fils’? et son ‘‘pére’’ sur sa parole, est vraiment jolie,—quoique pes 
empreinte de beaucoup d’esprit de dévotion. 


Pour une certaine catégorie de lecteurs la puissance de 
Marie, comparée a celle, des autres saints pouvait étre un 
argument convainquant; pour la majorité cependant, |a 
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puissance de la Sainte Vierge mise en contraste avec celle 
du diable était un fait plus éloquent encore. Gautier exploite 
cette mine d’inspiration jusqu’A en devenir monotone. II 
faut dire du reste, que cette opposition-ld avait l’avantage 
de ne pas porter préjudice au prestige des autres saints et 
concourait tout entiére 4 la victoire de la bonne cause. 
Enfin Gautier était lui-méme fortement convaincu de l’exist- 
ence d’un diable matériel. I] raconte en détail dans son 
Prologue au “Miracle de Sainte Léochade” la visite qu’il 
recut du monstre redoutable sorti de l’enfer exprés pour 
chercher 4 l’empécher de chanter les miracles de la Vierge. 


A mie nuit, plus grant d’un sesne Qui de la gueule li sailloit.. . . 
Devant moi vint a Vi sus Esne, og a ae ey 
Mau talentis, chaus et boulans Le cuer du ventre vous trerai 
Eraailliez et reboulans Quant tant la loez et prisiez 
Noirs et cornus, lais et covez, Et moi gabez et despisiez. 


A tant me vout sanz delaier 

Fichier ou cors et entaier 

Ses agus croz et ses granz pates,... 
(Col. 113-114, v. 131-168. ) 


Se Diex ne fust mes avouez, 
Et sa tres douce sade mere 
De cui traitoie une matere, 
La nuit meesmes que ce fu 
Estoient meuz et ars du feu 


C’est un de ses moyens d’art préférés de dépeindre Satan 
aussi effrayant que possible pour rendre l’antithése d’autant 
plus grande avec la beauté suave de la Vierge, et avec son 
exquise douceur et bonté. De méme l’enfer dont, en des 
visions, se voient menacés les pécheurs, est décrit soigneuse- 
ment en sorte de laisser une vive impression de la valeur 
du secours de Marie lorsqu’elle vous retire d’un tel abime. 
Voici par exemple la fagon dont le Diable décrit les 
souffrances d’un usurier en enfer. 


Ou feu d’enfer serez plungiee Au col vous seront ja pendues. 
Pointe demorse et derungiee Crapous, lezardes et sansues 

De boteraus et de couleuvres. Cervele et yex vous suceront, 
Tant avez faiz de puantes euvres § Langue palais vous mengeront 
Qu’ assez aurez male aventure. Et rungeront le cuer du ventre. 


Les granz bourses plaines d’usure Huy en cest jor douleur vous entre 
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Qui james jor ne vous faudra Au mestre et au seigneur d’enfey 
Quant la chaleur vous assaudra Lors hance son croc de fer 

Du feu d’enfer bien porrez dire Qui plus est chauz que fer en forg, 
C’usuriers suefrent grant martire. S’el refiert si parmi la gorge 

Ne vous puet mes nus delivrer, Que l’ame en fait par force issir. 
Je vous vorrai par tous livrer (Col. 438-439, v. 443-465, ) 


Voir pour une autre définition analogue, Col. 477, y, 
43-87.' 

La Vierge d’autre part n’a qu’ se montrer, elle n’a qu’) 
étre nommée pour mettre en fuite le Prince des ténébres. 


Le Deable si desconfit, Si forment crient, si forment dout; 
Se grant estoit plus d’un clochier Ceste Dame ceste Royne 

Ne loseroit il aprochier, De peeur la queue trayne 

N’ose aprochier home ne fame Tout maintenant qu’il l’ot nommer. 
Qui bien s’avent a Nostre Dame, (Col. 113, v. 98-107.) 
Sachier por voir, sachiez sans doute 


Cette faculté de mettre en fuite “Vennemi” frappe tant 
Gautier qu’il en fait, en quelque sorte, une épithéte de |a 
Vierge, dans ses énumérations interminables des qualités de 


la Reine du Ciel. 

Quelquefois la Vierge entre en scéne elle-méme pour s 
mesurer avec Satan. Et Gautier aime ces scénes. II ne 
craint pas d’insister sur le comique des situations. C'est le 
cas, par exemple, dans “ Le senateur de Rome,” ou “ De la 
borjoise qui fu grose de son fil,’ qui n’a pas été publié par 
Poquet, mais que J. Ulrich a mis a la disposition des 
savants en l’éditant dans la Zeitschrift fiir romanische Philo- 
logie (Band v1, p. 325 et ss.). 

Or n’aies garde bone fame De qui tu as tele paor 
Le faus devin, le jangleor D’un seul regard l’ebaubirai. . . . 


!Voir une étude de C. Fritsche dans les Rom. Forschungen, 11, 247-27\', 
and 111, 337-369, Die lateinischen Visionen des Mittelalters bis zur Mitte dos 
XII. Jahrhunderts. On y trouve les représentations de |’ enfer et du paraiis 
avant |’époque de Gautier. Depuis les Prophétes et les apocryphes, en 
passant par les Péres de |’ Eglise, ’auteur fait aboutir 4 Dante cette longue 
évolution. 
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Ainsi parle Notre Dame, et ainsi fait-elle. La déconvenue 
du Diable est décrite de fagon a égayer le lecteur.' 

Il a aussi traité avec amour une autre légende, fréquem- 
ment rencontrée dans les collections latines de l’époque et 
qui est une importation d’un conte oriental—voir par 
exemple Mille et wne nuits, Vhistoire du second Saalouk— 
dans la littérature religieuse chrétienne. “Du moine que 
Notre Dame deffendi du Deable qui le voulait tuer en 
guise de lion.” Un moine ivrogne a un profond respect 
pour la Vierge et il le prouve par des saluts nombreux 
aux images de sa patronne. Celle-ci lui est reconnais- 
sante, et une nuit, qu’en rentrant au couvent dans un 
état complet d’ébriété, il est attaqué successivement par 
trois monstres, un taureau, un gros chien, et un lion, qui ne 
sont autres que le Diable déguisé, Marie le sauve. La 
troisiéme fois, pour empécher Satan de revenir : 


D’une verge tant le bati Sera liez en tel maniere 

Que contre terre |’abati. N’ira jamais n’avant n’arriere 
Tant I’a batu, tant I’a roissie Queue bessant s’en est fouis 

Por peu ne I’a tout defroissie. Couroucies, maz et esmuis 

Lors commande a I’anemi Ains com fumiere devint 

Que mais ne viegne a son ami, Ains puis au moine ne revint. 

Et s'il y vient, por voir le sache (Col. 329, v. 87-100. ) 


Ou fons d’enfer, a une estache 


Ailleurs la Vierge n’est que le général qui commande 
’armée des anges contre celle des démons, ou vient au 
secours de ses soldats en cas de besoin. Dans “ Du moine 
que Notre Dame resuscita qui estoit peris par son pechie,” 
oi un religieux de mauvaise vie, mais fidéle par ses dévo- 
tions, meurt par accident et sans avoir eu le temps de se 
confesser, la lutte entre anges et démons a déja duré un 


’ Comparez une scéne assez semblable dans le Dit du povre chevalier, publié 
par Jubinal, Nouveau Recueil de Contes, pp. 138-144. 
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certain temps quand Marie apparait pour confondre l’ennen| 
par un long discours, plus qu’énergique, qui débute ainsi, 
Leus enragiez, sauvages bestes, S’agenoillet devant m’ ymage. 
Comment vous monta il es testes Pullentes bestes, leu vuarol, 

C’ osastes fere tel outrage Serez vous ja nul jor saol 

Tel desverie et tel rage De genz noier et soubiser, 

Que vers celui tendistes mains D’ames mengier et tranglouter?. . , 
Qui tant me servoit soir et main (Col. 467, v. 249 ss, ) 
Et tantes fois par son courage 


Méme traitement dans “De Girart qui s’ocist par deceye- 
ment au Deable com il aloit a Saint-Jacques.”’ 
Pierre et Jacques, ont maille 4 partir avec le Diable, et 
Marie assure la victoire aux représentants du paradis (Col. 
291 ss.). 

Enfin, dans “ Du vilain qui a grant poine savoit la moitié 
de son Ave Maria,” dont le héros est un fort peu moral 
personnage, la puissance de la Vierge s’exerce a l’encontre 
de tous les droits de la vertu. Certes le vilain méritait 
d’étre emmené au plus profond de l’enfer, mais la patronne 
de Gautier surmonte tous les obtacles sans exception, et en 
dépit des plus justifi¢es protestations de ses ennemis : 


Deux saints, 


Se robeours vilains larrons Donc est la Dieu parole fable. 
Metez ou ciel, font li deables (Col. 619, v. 72-74.) 


Il ne restait plus qu’un pas a franchir, et Gautier n’a pas 
hésité a le franchir. Dans “ Du chevalier a cui la volente 
fu contee pour fait apres sa mort,’’ le Seigneur avait d¢ja 
adjugé Ame aux démons quand Marie survient et réussit 
& faire casser le jugement de celui qui est appelé dans 


le méme miracle “le droys Roys qui nus ne desdit.” 
Rutebeuf devait s’amuser grandement de ces tournois entre 
les noirs serviteurs de Satan et la pucelle du paradis, dans 
“Du soucretain et de la fame au chevalier.” Ce sont de 


telles scénes qui forcérent un jour |’Eglise & condamuer 
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le théAtre qu’elle avait elle-méme fondé, Si elle n’a pas eu 
4 intervenir dans le domaine des contes dévots, c’est que 
le genre tomba de soi-méme en désuétude. 

Gautier trouve ensuite des ressources, pour mettre en 
relief le pouvoir de Marie et ranimer le zéle des fidéles pour 
son culte, dans la faiblesse humaine, faiblesse morale d’une 
part, et fragilité physique d’autre part. II exploite les deux 
veines avec un enthousiasme égal, et avec un égal manque 
de tact et de goat. 

On a si souvent cité ses contes appartenant A la premiére 
catégorie, 4 titre de “curiosa” psychologiques et moraux que 
nous n’y insisterons pas. Nous rappelons seulement pour 
mémoire les principaux de la collection : 

“Du larron que Notre Dame soustint par III jours as 
fourches pendant et le delivra de la mort” (Col. 501-504). 
Vol. et brigandage. 

“Comment Notre Dame guari un clere de son let qui 
trop griement estoit malade” (Col. 341-346). Mauvaise 
vie en général. (Ne pas confondre avec “Du moine que 
Notre Dame gueri de son let” (Col. 347-354)). 

“Du vilain qui a grant poine savoit la moitié de son Ave 
Maria” (Col. 617-28, id.). 

“Du clere qui mist l’anel ou doi Nostre Dame” (Col. 
355-360) et “De Theophile” (Col. 29-74). Parjure et 
reniement ; pacte avec le diable. 

De méme “C’est d’une nonnain qui issi de l’abbaie par 
son amis” (Publié par J. Ulrich, Aschr. f. rom. Phil., 
Bd. v1). 

“Cest d’une abbesse qui molt amoit sainte Marie” 
(Publié ibid.). C’est le récit connu généralement sous le 
nom de “ L’abbesse délivrée.” La luxure, méme chez céux 
qui devraient le plus s’en abstenir. 

“Du senateur de Rome” (Publié ibid.). Un inceste 


d’une femme avec son fils. 
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Et peut-¢tre devrions-nous compter ici, si nous prenons |e 
point de vue de Gautier, toutes les histoires od le pécheur 
meurt sans confession, comme “ De Girart qui s’ocist . . . .” 
(déja cité), “D’un moine resucite de lune et de l’autre 
mort... .” (déja cité), ““Coment un hons noie en la mer fi 
delivre par ’ayde Nostre Dame”’ (Col. 605-16), et exemple 
classique que |’on trouvera dans “ Du miracle de l’escommu- 
nie qui ne povoit trouver qui l’asousist” (Col. 575-592). 
On pourra voir aussi dans le “Sénateur de Rome” une 
dissertation sur l’importance de la confession." 

Dans tous ces récits, le but de l’auteur est de montrer 
qu'il n’est aucun abime moral dont Notre Dame ne puisse 
nous retirer. Désespérez du secours des saints, craignez la 
majesté de la justice de Dieu, sentez-vous déja dans les 
griffes de Satan et la proie des flammes de I’enfer, la “sade” 
et “soutile” mére de Dieu viendra 4 votre secours, et 
toujours efficacement. 


Ja de tout ce riens ne t’esmaie, Ja n’i auras tant de meschief 
“et Nostre Dame, biaus douz amis, Que je n’en viengne tout a chief. 
Quant ton affaire a sus moi mis (De Theophile, Col. 59, v. 1336-40.) 


On a moins insisté jusqu’ici sur la nature du miracle 
physique opéré par la Vierge dans les miracles de Gautier 
de Coincy, et cependant ce cédté de la question sugg?re 
d’importantes remarques. 

Gautier semble prendre plaisir 4 décrire avec tous les 
détails dégoutants qu’il peut imaginer, les maladies des 
personnes guéries par la Vierge, et vraiment son imagination 
ne semble jamais 4 court; il est aussi prolixe et abondant 
en ce sujet que quand il se met a accumuler les adjectifs et 
épithétes louangeuses sur la reine du ciel. 

Nous n’en citerons qu’un exemple de quelque étendue, 


'Le chevalier de la tour Landry est allé plus loin que Gautier dans ce 
sujet, cf. chap. Ix et chap. LI. 
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tiré “Du moine que Notre Dame gueri de son let.” Un 
moine fidéle a la Vierge, tombe gravement malade, on le 
croit déja mort, quand sa patronne intervient miraculeuse- 
ment et, en lui offrant le lait de sa mamelle, le guérit. 


Cheuz est en un grief malage Moult se detuert, moult se dejete, 

Qui moult le grieve durement, Et moult sueffre grant passion. .. . 

N’a pas geu moult longuement Agee ye STE aay eee ea aS 

Quant a la gorge li relieve A granz doutance (les moines) l’en- 
nuilient 

Une raancles qui moult li grieve Quar ne sevent s’est mor, ou vis. 

Et qui raancle si griement Tant a enfle et gros le vis 

Que bien vous puis dire briement Qu’ il n’i pert oil, nes, ne bouche, 

Parler ne puet, nul seul mot dire.... Moult a enuis chascun i touche 

Hideus et lais est comme un moustres Car ou visage a tant de plaies 

Tout le vis a couvert de bloustres, Plaines d’estoupes et de naies, 

De granz boces et de granz cleus, Et tant en saut vermine et boe 

Et si a tant plaies et treus Que tout son lit soille et enboe. 

Qu’il put aussi come une sete.! Leur nes estoupent li pluseur 

Por ce qu’il est pales et tains. De leur manches, por la pueur 

Cuide chascun qu’il soit estains. Et que l’ame s’en soit partie. . . . 


(Col. 347-348, v. 42-85. ) 


Ces descriptions inspirées par une ou deux lignes de 
latin abondent. Voir “Les miracles de Nostre Dame de 
Soissons” (Col. 146 ss.) od sont groupés quatre guérisons 
de ce terrible mal des ardents décrit ainsi par un auteur 
du temps. 


“Un fiéau terrible désola successivement les cités de Chartres, Paris, 
Soissons, Cambrai, Arras. C’était le trop fameux mal des ardents. Le 
corps une fois enflammé par ce mal, brilait avec des tourments insupporta- 
bles jusqu’a ce que l’Ame s’en séparat. La maladie insinuant son venin 
sous la peau livide et gonflée, sépare la chair des os et la consume; la 
douleur croissant de moment en moment, force le malheureux malade a 
souhaiter la mort, et il ne peut cependant obtenir ce reméde supréme, 
jusqu’& ce que le feu rapide, aprés avoir fait sa pAture des extrémités, 
envahisse les parties vitales; alors, chose merveilleuse, ce feu qui dévore 
sans douleur, transit les malades d’un froid glacial que rien ne peut 


‘Sorte de loutre fort puante (Poquet). 
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réchauffer ; puis soudainement, lorsque la grace divine fait disparaitre c¢ 
froid précurseur de la mort, ces mémes parties vitales sont envahies par 
une telle chaleur que le mal du chancre (la gangréne) s’y joindrait si on 
ne le prévenait par des médicaments. Rien n’est horrible comme de voir 
les malades et les gens récemment guéris et parcourir des yeux, sur leurs 
corps et leurs visages mutilés et décomposés, les traces de la mort a laquelle 
ils viennent d’échapper”’ (Nicolas, moine de St. Crépin, De vita Godefridi, 
Lib. 1, ch. 25,—cité d’aprés Poquet, pp. 137-138). 


D’aprés le passage de Gautier cité ci-dessus, on voit que 
c’était bien 14 une maladie faite pour l’inspirer. I] reprend 
le sujet dans le miracle de Notre Dame d’Arras “ De la 
pucele d’Arras a qui Nostre Dame s’aparut”’ (Col. 261-274). 
Voir encore “Comment Nostre Dame gueri un clere de son 
let qui trop griement estoit malade” (Col. 341-346), et “Le 
miracle du riche homme et de la povre vieillette” (Col. 
430-442)! 

Il nous parait évident que l’insistance de Gautier sur ces 
choses ultra-repoussantes, en pleins sujets religiewx—car, 
nous l’avons dit, Gautier développe considérablement ses 


textes latins—s’expliquent en grande partie par le but que 
toujours il poursuivait, la glorification de Marie. Plus les 
malades sont dégoftants, plus est manifeste ]’insondable 
charité de Notre Dame. Cela est particulitrement évident 


1Jehan le Marchant, l’imitateur de Gautier, lui a emprunté aussi ce 
procédé mais aveuglément. En outre il n’a pas l’abondance de son modéle. 
Voici un exemple de réalisme excessif. Il est tiré du miracle 7 ‘‘ D’ une 
meschine de Saint Prest que N. D. resoucita de mort a vie.’’ La mére prie 
la Vierge pour |’enfant qui s’est noyée. 


La, douce dame glorieuse Mist hors la bouche a grant gort 
La mere qui ert angoisseuse L’eive qui ert ou corps entree, 
Regarda piteiablement Dont ele avoit pris tele ventree 

Et oi debonneirement Que pou le ventre ne creva. 

Son pleint, son plor et ses prieres Mes par miracles s’esseua, 

Qu’ il avint, ne demora guieres Que leive sen eissi trestoute 

Que li enfans qui estoit mors Si que ou ventre n’en remest goute. 
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dans les miracles of la Vierge elle-méme vient prendre 
le role de médecin au sens physique du terme; il est 
significatif que le miracle de la guérison par le lait soit 
repris deux fois par Gautier,’ et la maladie est aussi terrible 
dans un cas que dans l’autre. Gautier est un Victor Hugo 
sans génie; il pousse partout l’antithése ; c’est pour glorifier 
la pureté et la douceur de la Vierge qu’il a recours aux 
procédés les plus impurs et les plus brutaux. 

De toutes les images réalistes de Gautier, aucune ne se 
présente aussi souvent a lui et n’est plus fréquemment incor- 
porée dans ses vers, que celle du nauséabord. II serait 
intéressant de faire une statistique comparative des adjectifs 
les plus usités dans les Miracles. On obtiendrait certaine- 
ment des résultats curieux. Que les maladies soient puantes 
chez Gautier, soit ;—que le Diable et l’enfer soient puants,— 
soit encore. 

Cil puis, cele fosse, cil goufre Si grant pueur hors en issoit 


Iert plus puans mil tans que soufre, Tout l’air en empullentissoit. . . . 
(Col. 477, v. 538s. Cf. Col. 700 et passim. ) 


Mais le terme ne s’imposait pas dans des vers comme les 
suivants ; quelques exemples seulement entre mille. 


Bien doit crier, braire et usler Cil qui de cuers, de cors et d’ame 
Bien doit ses poins batre et detordre N’onneure et sert ladouce Dame... . 
Bien est puans et de pute ordre (Col. 252, v. 566-570. ) 


Les mécréants, 


Qui sunt si felun si rebous A Dieu puant et a sa mere 
Qu’ils puent plus que ne font bous, A touz sainz et a toutes saintes. . . . 
Puant leur vie est amére (Col. 271, v. 437-441. ) 


O Pucele glorieuse : 
Tant a este puans et desloiaus ma vie Se te ne fusses, terre ne me soustenist 


mie. 
(Col. 760, v. 83-84. } 


‘Tl est vrai que certaines collections latines sont dans le méme cas. 
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Citons encore ce discours peu élégant, mis malheureuse- 
ment dans la bouche de la Vierge elle-méme, et tiré de “ Dy 
clere qui mist Vanel ou doi Nostre Dame.” Le jeune 
homme, aprés avoir voulu vouer sa vie a la Vierge, oublic 
son serment et se marie. La nuit, la reine du ciel |yj 
apparait, et aprés un premier avertissement inutile, elle 
revient encore pour Vempécher de consommer l’acte dy 
mariage. Elle s’adresse a lui entre autres par ces mots. 
Bien t’ ont Deable fourvoie De la pullante t’empullentes, 

Et avugle, fet Nostre Dame, Es santines d’enfer pullentes, 
Quant tu por ta chietive fame Seras pullenz empullentez 


M’as renoiee et deguerpie. Por tes pullentes pullentez. . . .' 
S’en la pullente pullentie 


On comprend que Gautier se garde d’oublier le miracle 
“Comment saint Jérome raconte de l’ymage Nostre Dame 
que le Juif jeta en la chambre coie” (Col. 423-426). II 
se trouve souvent dans les collections latines, (trois fois dans 
le seul Speculum historiale, 7, 81; 21, 92; 23, 160); mais 
rarement sous cette forme grossiére, qui est préferée par 
Gautier. 

N’est-ce pas une réminiscence de Gautier que nous ayons 
dans les deux premiers vers de La bible Guiot Provins? 


Dou siecle puant et orrible M’ estuet commencier une bible. . . . 


I] est & remarquer que Gautier n’a jamais fait usage que 
dans de longues énumérations de qualités de Marie, de la 
comparaison 4 des fleurs qui répandent des parfums. Et 
cependant, combien de poétes latins bien connus de lui, 
combien de ses contemporains, ont vu la un grand motif 
poétique,—motif qui finit par se cristalliser, aux XIII et 
XIV siécles en ces poemes allégoriques tels que le Hortu/vs 
de Conrad de Hannibourg. 


1 Poquet a supprimé ces quatre derniers vers; nous les empruntons 
Barbazon et Méon, vol. 11. 
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Des exemples comme ceux que nous venons de relater 
forcent & admettre que, tout en faisant la part trés large 
au but particulier que poursuivait Gautier pour expliquer 
ses descriptions naturalistes—montrer la Vierge ne reculant 
devant aucun acte de charité,—il doit y avoir chez lui 
une tendance naturelle 4 ne pas éviter ces sortes de choses, 
et méme As’y complaire. Dans “ De Girart qui s’ocist par 
decevement au deable com il aloit a Saint Jaques,” un 
pélerin “s’origénise” avec son épée et se tue. La Vierge 
le ressucite et le guérit ; il est fort 6tonné de trouver sa plaie 
si bien fermée. Gautier traduit sans broncher la prose 
latine en vers frangais : 

N’i ot c’un petitet partuis 


Dont il pissa tout ades puis. 
(Méon, Nouv. Rec., p. 152.) 


Merveille fu de ceste chose 
La plaie fu si bien reclose, 


Et c’est la Vierge Marie qui souffre de ces malheureuses 
dispositions du poéte,—une héroine moins faite que toute 
autre pour sa brutale imagination. I] semble vraiment, 
i le lire, que la maternité de la Vierge, est la plus haute 
ou la seule qualité de la Mére de Dieu. II n’est pas une 
page od ne soit célébrée celle qui “en ses saints flancs le 
roi des rois porta.” 


En tes sains flans cil s’enclost, clere gemme, 
Qu’en son poing toute riens a enclose. 

En tes sains flans li roy des roys portas, 

En tes douz flans touz depors aportas, 
La deportant portee 

Qui au monde a toute joie aportee. 

(Col. 24, vu, Iv.) 


Combien est édifiante cette pritre du clere trés dévot a la 
Vierge, ce qui lui vaut ensuite d’étre guéri par le plus 
étonnant des miracles ! 
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Et si disoit moult humblement : Qui te porta, roi Jhesucris, 

Li sains ventre soit beneis Et benoites soient les maméles 
Qui t’alaitierent, si sunt eles, Et de tuit le mont racheterres, ' 
Nos sires es et nos sauverres (Col. 341, v. 24-30.) 


Et la Vierge répond sur le méme ton. 


Mon saint ventre as tant honore S’il en moi point d’amitie, 
Et beneoit par maintes foiz, Que je de toi aie pitie. 
Qu’ il est bien mes raison et droit (Col. 344, v. 134-138.) 


Citons encore une variante. 


Bien doit li nons de cele croistre Qui l’anemi du monde osta. 

Qui tel cloistrier out en son cloistre. Riche ostesce est qui tel hoste a, 
Diex en son cloistre s’encloistra, En ses costes fu nes et mundes 

Por ce touz tans ses nons croistra. I cil cloistriers qui touz li mundes 
Bien doit croistre quant en ses costes Contenir ne puet ne comprendre. . . . 
Neuf mois touz plains fu cil ses hostes, (Col. 702, v. 605-615. ) 


Une des piéces lyriques de Gautier est composée sur cet 
inépuisable théme, dans les Salus Nostre Dame. Le titre en 
est Et benedictus fructus ventri tui (Luc., ch. 1, v. 42). En 


voici trois strophes seulement : 


AVE virge florie, en toi prist char humaine 
Cil qui a son plaisir toute chosa demaine, 
Celui puet tes sains ventres porter et soutenir 
Que ne puet ciels ne terre comprendre ne tenir. 


AVE beneoiz soit li douz fruit de ton ventre, 
Nez doit etre li cors et la bouche ou il entre, 
Tes fruiz est li vis pains qui du ciel descendi, 
Et la substance as angre c’en croi-je et cendi. 


AVE virge florie qui aportas la manne, 
Bien devons beneistre les mameles sainte Anne 
Tous ceus et toutes celes qui ta bouche norrissent, 
Car Dieu et tuit si angre quant fu nee nous ristrent 
( Pages 750-751. ) 


' Nous devons a |’équité de dire que l’idée de cette priére peut étre 
venue 4 Gautier d’un texte latin. Elle est employée dans un autre con- 
texte. (Cf. Speculum historiale, L. vm, ch. 84.) 
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Si Gautier chante les mamelles de Sainte Anne, on pense 
bien qu’il n’oubliera pas celles de Marie. 


Car de ta mamele Peue et abreuvee. 
Qui tant est emmielee (Col. 16, m1, 1.) 
Fu sa bouche bele 


Il ne manquera pas de populariser le miracle “ Du 
Sarrazin qui aoura l’ymage Nostre Dame.” Un Sarrazin 
honore une image de la Vierge, mais sa raison ne lui 
permet pas de devenir chrétien néanmoins. S’il est vrai que 
Dieu s’est fait homme, 


Ne voi-je pas nil ne peut estre Concevoir sanz coutume d’ homme 
Que d’une virge peust nestre, Ne plus c’une piece de fust. 
Fame ne puet, ce est la somme (Col. 507, v. 43-47.) 


Pendant qu’il devisait ainsi devant Notre Dame, “une 
heure avant et l’autre arrire,” la réponse lui vient d’en-haut 
de la facon suivante. 


Tout maintenant de cele ymage Fors de son sain une pucele, 

Voit naistre et sourdre II mameles _Ains com d’une fontenele 

Si glorieuses et si beles, Clere oeille en voit sourdre et venir. 
Si petites et si bien faites (Col. 507, v. 58-65. ) 
Con si lors droit les eut traites 


Comment donc s’explique cette attitude courante dans la 
littérature latine du Moyen-dge, et que Gautier a si mal- 
heureusement accentuée? Briévement voici ce qui s’était 
passé. L’idée premiére de la Vierge-Mére, le symbole 
gnostique qui ne manque pas de grandeur et par lequel on 
avait cherché & rendre compte du commencement du monde 
et de Vunivers sans acte créateur—une volonté premiére 
active (le Démiurge) supposant toujours encore une cause 
antérieure 4 elle—avait été peu A peu oubli¢ée. Le sym- 
bole n’avait néanmoins par été abandonné tout-a-fait par les 
théologiens chrétiens, dont plusieurs—entre autres Saint 
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Augustin —avaient passé par les écoles gnostiques; 
’avaient repris 4 leur compte comme chrétiens, pour faire 
naitre ainsi, sans concours de mortel, ou en termes concrets, 
sans acte charnel, leur Dieu-Homme. 


Veni redemptor gentium Alvus tumescit Virginis, 
Ostende partum Virginis. Claustrum pudoris permanet, 
Miretur omne seculum, Vexilla virtutum micant, 
Talis decet partus Deum. Versatur in templo Deus. 


Non ex virile semine Procedit e thalamo suo, 

Sed mystico spiramine Pudoris aula regia, 

Verbum Dei factum est caro, Geminae gigas substantiae, 

Fructusque ventris floruit Alacris ut currat viam. . . 
(Ambroise, Iv siécle.') 


Voici Thomas d’ Aquin, au xt siécle. 


Nobis datus, nobis natus, ex intacta Virgine, 
Et in mundo conversatus, sparso verbo semine 
Sui moras incolatus miro clausit ordine. . . . 


De temps a autre, on retrouve des échos plus précis de 


Vancien symbole gnostique, ainsi dans le cycle anonyme 
de Marie. 


. Castitatis in tenorem Virgo parit amatorem, 
Plasma gignit plasmatorem, Lactat patrem filia. ... 


Des le rv° siecle, surtout avec Jéréme, la mére du démiurge 
céde le pas 4 Marie mére de Jésus, le symbole de la matrice 
universelle 4 la réalité merveilleuse de la femme qui congoit 
sans le péché de la chair. I] y aura la période intermédiaire 
des échoeurantes discussions sur la facgon dont le Verbe a 
fécondé Marie ?—par l’oreille naturellement répond Augustin ; 


1Une grande partie des textes latins que nous insérons, ici et plus bas, 
sont empruntés a l’admirable anthologie de Rémy de Gourmont Le latin 
mystique (Paris, Mere. de France, 2 éd., 1892). Voir aussi |’hymne 
abécédaire de Sedulius (v° siécle) comme paralléle 4 celui d’ Ambroise, 
Baumgartner, Lat. und Griech. Lit. d. Chr. Welt (1905), S. 196, et Adam 
de St. Victor (ibid., p. 450). 
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mais le x11 siécle écarte méme cela pour ne plus voir que le 
miracle réaliste, développant seulement 1|’élément didactique 
du dogme. Le renoncement aux jouissances du monde était 
une des grandes vérités du Christianisme naissant, et la 
plus grande tentation 4 vaincre était l’amour; cette idée 
de la Virginité, de métaphysique qu’elle était devint alors 
symbole moral, symbole de perfection humaine dans le sens 
chrétien. Ceci du reste par transition insensible. Des le 
iv siecle, chez Grégoire de Naziance, la virginité (avec la 
pauvreté et la patience) est une des vertus fondamentales du 
chrétien. Dans la Psychomachie de Prudence (début du v° 
siécle), tableau allégorique du combat des vertus et des vices, 
la Virginité joue un réle plus prédominant encore. La foi 
dabord, vétue de simplicité, extermine les dieux, puis la 
Pudicité s’avance A l’encontre de la Sodomie et lui lance des 
traits de feu; elle lui annonce en méme temps qu’aprés 
qu’une femme “ignorante du male” a mis au monde le 
Christ, son régne A elle, “limoneuse luxure,” est clos A 
jamais. Cette idée se retrouve dans la comparaison biblique 
souvent reprise dés ce temps, de l’opposition entre Eve et Marie. 


O gloriosa Domina Lactasti sacro ubere 
Excelsa super sidera Quod Eva tristis abstulit 
Qui te creavit provide Tu reddis almo germine. . . . 


Dont on retrouve occasionnellement la trace chez Gautier. 


Eve a morz toz nous livra Marie nos delivra, 
Par son forfait Par sons tot refait. 
(Cf. Prologue, v. 132-154. ) 
Quand il s’agissait de femmes ordinaires, la consécration 
au Seigneur de la fleur de virginité était le seul élément pris 
en considération. 


Sic quoque Virginitas quae sanctos inclyta comit 
Omnia sanctorum transcendit praemia supplex, 


écrit dés le vir siécle, l’abbé de Malmesbury, Adhelme. 
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Et méme avant lui, Lactance avait clairement exprin< 
cette doctrine éthico-théologique dans ces vers de son fameux 
De ave Phoenice: 


Femina sit, vel mas, seu neutrum, seu sit utrumque, 
Felix quae Veneris foedera nulla colit. 
Mors illi Venus est ; sola est in morte voluptas : 
Ut possit nasci, haec appetit ante mori. 
Ipsa sibi proles, suus est pater et suus heres, 
Nutrix ipsa sui, semper alumna sibi. 
Ipsa quidem, sed non eadem, quae est ipsa, nec ipsa est, 
Aeternam vitam mortis adepto bono. 
(Cité d’aprés Baumgartner, Lat. u. griech. 
Lat. der Chr. Volker, 8. 123.) 


Ce qui distinguait Marie, c’était que tout en ayant renoneé 
i V’amour, elle passe pourtant par les souffrances de |, 
maternité. Ces souffrances matérielles c’est tout ce que peut 
comprendre Gautier, 2 cété de Vhonneur pour elle d’avoir 
porté dans son sein Jésus-Christ. [dvtwy dvOpwios peérpov: 
Gautier incapable de saisir la profondeur du dogme, n’en 
conserva que la forme. Chez d’autres il a pu_ trouver 
certains termes, mais quel esprit différent, qui sanctitic 
jusqu’aux termes parfaitement répugnants en d’autres con- 
textes. 

Gautier sans doute n’a pas été le premier A concevoir les 
choses grossi¢rement ;' mais parmi les auteurs chrétiens et 
latins du Moyen-age 4 nous connus, aucun cependant n’est 
descendu si terre 4 terre. Quelques uns peut-Ctre nous 


choquent d’avantage par association d’idées sublimes et 
brutales, mais encore y a-t-il toujours quelquechose de 
réfléchi, un essai répugnant, mais vigoureux, qui sauve ces 
élucubrations d’une désespérante vulgarité. Nous pouvons, 
si nous voulons, nous indigner; chez Gautier c’est trop plat. 


'Voir par exemple certains passages cités par F. W. Roth, pp. 429-41 
du vol. v1 des Romanische Forschungen, e. g., U, v. 281-292. 
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Au 1x® sidcle, par exemple, Notker manque certainement 
de délicatesse, quand il écrit ces vers qui cependant ne 
déplaisent pas tout-d-fait par leur vigueur : 

Congauderent angelorum chori gloriosae virgini 


Quae sine virili commixtione genuit 
Filium qui suo mundum cruore medicat. . . . 


Ou bien dans cette phrase de son De Redemptione, Jésus 
“saltam de coelo dedit in Virginalem ventrem, inde in 
pelagus saeculi.”” Ou encore quand au Iv’ siécle, Juvencus, 
dans sa poésie De Sodoma nous aftirme que de son temps, 
la statue de la femme de Lot se dressait encore sur le 
chemin de Sodome, et comme preuve de la miraculeuse 
transformation, il affirme qu’elle avait conservé la vérifiable 
habitude des exonérations mensuelles. Cela a un sens, 
cest une preuve sale, mais une preuve de la puissance 
divine. 

Elle ne manque pas de grandeur cette trope citée 
par Léon Gautier, “Splendor Patris quo claustra matris 
sunt irradiata”’ (Poésie religieuse dans les cloitres des LX*, 
X* et XI* siécles, Paris, 1867). Ou dans le cycle anonyme 
de la Vierge dont nous avons déja parlé plus haut. 


Verbum Patri coequale Fit pro nobis corporale 
Corpus intrans virginale Sub ventris umberaculo. . . . 
Ou bien, 


Sancti Spiritus assit nobis gratia 
Quo fecundata Deum peperit virgo Maria 
Per quem sacrata floret virginitas in Maria. 
Spiritus alme quo repletur Maria, 
Tu rorem sacrum stillasti in Maria, 
Amator sancte quo intacta impregnatur Maria... . 
Tu cellam sacrasti sic benedicti ventris in Maria 
Ut tumeretet mater fieret virgo Maria. 

: Sic pareret, ne foetu perderet florem Maria... . 
Qui sine semine el rigante nemine te fecundavit Maria. 
Hune Deum nobis placa Maria. 
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490 ALBERT SCHINZ. 


Ou bien encore ce passage du Psaume XXI, v. 10 et 1], 
“Quoniam tu es qui extraxisti me de ventre, spes mea a} 
uberibus matris meae. In te projectus sum ex utero, |) 
ventre matris meae, Deus meus es tu.” 

Gautier reprend parfois les images subtiles du gnosticisme 
et de la métaphysique de certains théologiens, mais la preuye 
qwil n’en comprend absolument pas le sens, c’est la facon 
dont il les applique. Aivsi Vidée de la Mére de Dieu nj 
sert seulement A faire de l’esprit mal a propos sur des 
relations de famille peu ordinaires. Ce qu’il applique, 
d’aprés ses maitres, a la Vierge, 


Mere Dieu qui Virge enfantas Et qui ton pere a enfant as... 


il ’emploie, sans aucune idée de sacrilége au cas d’un inceste 
d’une mére avec son fils, dans le “‘Sénateur de Rome.” 


Tant fit cil a sa mere Qu’ engenra son fil et son frere. 


La méme puérile et grossiére interprétation de Gautier 
se laisse facilement prouver en ce qui concerne les mamelles 
de la Vierge. Autrefois tout était symbolique. Les mamelles 
dans le style sensuel de lOrient passé en Occident avee |e 
christianisme, avaient commencé par étre un symbole des 
deux sources de la vie spirituelle, Ancien et le Nouveau 
Testament. Quand les idées se matérialisérent on oublia, 
et on vit de plus en plus prédominer Vidée de l’honneur 
quil y avait eu pour la Vierge d’allaiter Jésus. Ainsi 
Fortunat au vit siécle : 


O gloriosa domina Qui te creavit providere 
Excelsa super sidera Lactasti sacro ubere. 


De méme jusqu’au temps de Gautier. Le recueil des 
Prieres a la vierge des Bollandistes (publié par C. Douais, 
Rev. des Langues Rom., Tome 38, pp. 113-126) contient 
des vers comme ceux-ci : 
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Qui tua suxit ubera, celo locavit sidera, 
Lucis solaris artifex sub sole homo factus est... . 


Audi, virgo virginum, que lactasti Dominum. . 


Gautier ne va pas plus profond. I] est au moins un cas 
ot Von peut positivement prouver que |’¢iément mystico- 
poétique existait dans le récit ot Gautier s’était inspiré, 
mais a été supprimé par lui. Mussafia a rendu attentif au 
fait que dans V’original du “ Moine que Nostre Dame gueri 
de son let” le lait rendant la santé, c’est le symbole de la 
charité divine. Cette interprétation allégorique a disparu 
chez notre poete. Mais chose curieuse, et que Mussatfia 
n’a pas relevée, Gautier un jour eut une réminiscence de 
cette image et l’introduisit dans une de ses innombrables 
digressions du Théophile. La nulle circonstance ne parait 
appeler ces quelques vers. Il y a eu évidemment quelque 
obscure association d’idées qui nous échappe; mais que 
prouve cela, sinon que dans le moment méme oi il traite 
le sujet qui devrait le rendre attentif 4 une interprétation 
poétique, le rapport lui échappe? Le passage en question 
est tout A la fin du Théophile (v. 2054-2065). Nous le 
reproduisons d’aprés la version de Jubinal dans les oeuvres 
de Rutebeuf : 


C’est li cornez, c’est la menmele Bien doit avoir le cuer nerci 

Dont Diex ses orfelins alete, Qui jour et nuit ne la reclaime, 

La mamele a jour et nuit traite Qui ne la sert et qui ne l’aime, 

La douce mere au Saveor Quar s’est la norrissant norice 

Por alaitier au pecheor Qui alaite et qui est norice 

Si tost come ici crie merci. Qui tout le mont pest et norrist.. .. 


Il serait facile de continuer A citer des auteurs latins 
ayant inspiré Gautier. C’est évidemment l’adoration des 
membres du Christ (“Ad manus,” “Ad faciem,” etc.), de 
Saint Bernard, qui a suggéré des passages analogues, mais 
relatifs 4’ la Vierge chez Gautier ; ainsi A propos du fameux 
soulier de Soissons. 

9 
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Quant Dieu fait tant por son souler De sos biaus membres remembrer 
Qui oserait guernons crouler He doit a Dieu de ceus membrer 
Contrester chose ne desdire A cui de sa mere ne membre. 

Qu’ osast nes de son biau pie dire. Tout piece a piece et membre a je). 
Beneoiz soit hui et touz tens bre 

Ses sades piez poliz et blans, Enfers touz ceus desmembrera 
Sesblanches mains et tuit li membre Qui doucement n’en membrera. 

Et trestout cil qui souvent membre. (Col. 701, v. 567-580), 


C’est sinon de Gautier, du moins de la littérature religieuse 
célébrant la Vierge, que viennent ces louanges des différentes 
parties de la dame aimée dans la poésie profane.' 

Au point de vue pratique, Gautier rendit un mauvais 


service 4 la religion qu’il croyait servir, en répandant ces 
images réalistes. Le fait d’étre en latin les préseryait 
encore de se répandre. En les rendant accessibles 4 tous, 
Gautier a arraché le dernier voile qui les protégeait contr: 
le contact brutal des masses. Le résultat fut bientét ap- 
parent. On lit dans le fabliau de “la court de Paradis,” 


ces vers si déplacés dans un tel contexte. 


Tant ama home et tant prisa, Lie fu quant se senti plaine 

Que de lui la forme prise a, De la grant deite humaine 

Dont hom se doit moult esjoir, Qui en son cors fu avalee, 

Quant ses freres vout devenir Ausi souef com la rousee 

Es flans a la Virge Marie Vient et descent sor la verdure, 

Qui pour li fu dolante et lie, Si vint Diex en la Virge pure. 
(Barbazan et Méon, 1, p. 128-9). 


' Voir p. ex. dans le Speculum Historiale, v1, 104 b., V histoire du jongleur 
qui maudit l'une aprés l'autre toutes Jes parties du corps de Marie, et 


”? il tombe mort. Ou 


quand il arrive au ventre, ‘‘maledicturas ventrem, 
cette courte priére du recueil mentionné plus haut publié par Donai 
‘* Beata mater et innupta virgo gloriosa, . . . impregnata a Spiritu Sancto, 
benedicti oculi tui sancti, benedicta anima tua sancta, benedictum corpus 
tuum sanctum, benedicta tua verba sancta, benedictus uterus tuus sanctus, 
qui meruit portare Dominum ante secula Deum. Domina sancta Maria, 
mater regis eterni, virgo perpetua, ego peccator et infelix deprecor te per. 
Dominum nostrum Jhesum Christum, quem meruisti portare in sancto utero 
tuo.... Deprecare, Domina, Dominum nostrum... qui ex te suscepit 
carnem immaculatam sine virile commixtione, Jhesus Christus. . . .’’ 
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Et c’est a cette époque de rabaissement de la religion a 
un commerce trop familier avec le ciel, que peut-¢tre bien 
il faut rapporter l’origine de certaines chansons populaires 
encore dans nos provinces. Qu’on nous permette de repro- 
duire une page de Gabriel Vicaire dans ses Etudes sur la 
poésie populaire (Paris, 1902) : 


‘‘TYautres plus simples et moins en gonces dans leur lévite, ceux que 
les grands mots n’affolent pas, que la rhétorique déconcerte, se rejettent 
sur la gaudriole, sur la facétie, nous dirions aujourd’hui la blague. Et ce 
sont alors des plaisanteries 4 n’en pas finir, lourdes et passablement sottes, 
sur les couches de la Vierge, ses relations avec saint Joseph, etc. 

Beaucoup de ces soi-disants cantiques s’intituleraient mieux chansons 4 
boire. Ils jouent la naiveté, mais leur sincérité est au moins douteuse. 
Le foi n’y est plus, ... . Joseph en particulier sert de plastron. Son rdle 
parait étrange, un peu ridicule. 

De la divine princesse ? 
N’en fites-vous point jaloux ? 
Saint Joseph, dites-le nous... . 


Saint Joseph, dites-le nous, 
Quels sentiments efites-vous 
Quand vous vites la grossesse 


Et le cheeur narquois qui passe au loin, dans la nuit sans pareille, ne 
manque pas de souligner ce que la situation a de pénible, 


Disant c’est dommage 

Que ce pére gris 

Ait en mariage 

La vierge de grand prix... . 


Baissant les oreilles, 

Ces gentils galants, 

Tant que c’est merveille, 
S’en vont murmurant, 


Et on ajoute, 
Que d’étre mére et pucelle. 


Dieu y avait opéré. 
Joseph est bien marié. 


Joseph est bien marié 
A la fille de Gessé. 
C’ était chose bien nouvelle 


La Vierge elle-méme n’est pas épargnée. Les comméres, comme il 
convient, entourent son lit aprés la délivrance et leur indiscrétion est 
inimaginable. On veut savoir les moindres détails de l’opération. 


Eutes-vous des tranchées ? ete. 


Nous avons ici un véritable petit tableau flamand, une réédition des 


caquets de l’accouchée, plaisante 4 coup sur, mais, on en conviendra, 
médiocrement édifiante.’’ 
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On ne s’étonnera pas aprés cela que la poésie de Gautic; 
sur la virginité et la chasteté ne nous émeuve pas beaucoup, 


Il ne sent pas la poésie, il considére la pureté comme une 
vertu, mais il est fort embarrassé de dire pourquoi. Ey 
tous cas nous l’avons cherché en vain non seulement dans 
ses miracles, mais dans son long potme de 1116 vers “ [pe 
la chastee aux nonnains” 
par une plaisanterie.' L’Eglise lui a appris que la chasteté 
était désirable, il l’a cru et s’est efforeé de le faire croire aux 
autres. Dans les onze cents vers de son poeme, il était 
inévitable qu’il efit quelques mots heureux, mais c’est |’ex- 


—qui commence, soit dit en passant 


ception et méme dans le passage le plus poétique nous voyons 
Vauteur se trahir 4 la fin, et montrer que sa conviction 
intime a lui, ce qu’il voit dans cette chasteté si recommandée 
par la sainte Eglise, c’est un bon d’admission aux demeures 
célestes, comme Lactance au Iv° siécle déja, et tant d’auteurs 
catholiques depuis. 


Virginitez et chasteez S’en eles bien vous remirez 

Sunt bien de toutes neteez, Comme flouretes blanchirez 

Ce sunt 1 fleurs si enfleurees Et si serez, n’en doutez mie, 
Que qui les a bien odorees En l'autre siecle, en l’autre vie 
Plaisant li sont seur toutes choses, Des saintes fleurs de paradis. 
Plus souef flairent que ne font roses Mirez vous y com fleurs de lis 
Quant de nouvel sunt espanies. Seriez flairies douces et beles. 
Toutes ordures sunt de lez banies Sachiez de voir se vous en eles 
Et toute netee assise. Des yex du cuer bien vous mirez 
Bien a amour sa devise L’anemi tost abaubirez. . . 

Qui a amie d’une d’ eles. (Col. 717, v. 407-438 ).? 
Eles sunt blanches et beles, 


Comme du reste I’ Ave Maria de Rutebeuf. 

*La méime remarque s’impose en ce qui concerne la mort. Gautier ne 
nous fait pas frémir, comme Villon. Il prend ce sujet comme un peu 
chacun au Moyen-Age. La crainte de la mort était un des grands moyens 
d’action de l’Eglise. Mais Gautier répéte simplement ce qu’on lui a 
appris ; ses vers sont parfois supportables, il leur manque cependant 
l’émotion du senti, la sincérité. Les deux plus importants morceaux sont 
le poéme “ De la doutance de la mort et de la brievete de la vie’’ (Col. 
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La plupart des autres images d’un caractére sensuel et qui 
semblent particuliérement affectionnées par Gautier, d’une 
importance bien moindre du reste que celles relatives directe- 
ment 4 la mére de Dieu, ont fréquemment une origine 
orientale aussi. L’une des plus fréquentes est celle de la 
sensation de miel produit dans la bouche de celui qui pro- 
nonce le nom de Marie, 


Si tost com la langue i atouche M’en chiet li miels aval les levres. 


’ reviennent sous sa plume a 


Le “miel” et le “mielleux’ 

peu pres aussi souvent quand il parle de Marie, que le mot 

“puant” quand il s’agit du Diable, de Penfer, ou du mal 

physique et moral. 

Il est avis certes quand je la nom Goutes de miel degoute de son nom. 
(Col. 16, v. 5-6). 


Ele est tant douce, ele est tant sade | Que plus douce est que miel en ree, 
Et en tous bien emmielee (Col. 111, v. 14-16), 


Le Seigneur aussi n’aime “ rien tant,”’ 


S’emmielee bouche aleta. 
(Col. 700, v. 544-545). 


Com la mielee pucele 
Qui de s’emmielee mamele 
L’image est commune dans la bible. Des les premiers 
chapitres on se familiarise avec elle; le royaume promis A 
Israél est toujours découlant de lait et de miel (Ex. 11, 8, 
17, ete.; Deut. xxxm, 13; Job xx, 17). Dans la fameuse 
énigme de Samson (Jud. xiv, 14 et xiv, 18, pour la 
réponse). Puis Psaume xix, 11 (Vulgate, xvii, 11), les 
jugements de Dieu sont “dulciora super mel et favum ;” 
Psaume cxrx, 103, “Quam dulcia faucibus meis eloquia 
tua, super mel ori meo ;” Cantique 1, 11, “ Favus distillans 
labia tua, sponsa, mel et lac sub lingua tua, et oder vesti- 
687-706, Des 809 vers de la piéce, le meilleur passage est Col. 694, v. 215 


ss.), et une longue digression dans ‘‘Du miracle de |’escommenie qui ne 
poroit trouver qui l’asousit’”’ (Col. 590-591, v. 755-785). 
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mentorum tuorum sicut odor thuris;” Ezechiel 11, 3, 
prophéte doit manger un livre “ Et comedi illud, et factum 
est in ore meo sicut mel dulce.” Dans l’Apocalypse x, 9, |, 
la méme image, l’ange fait avaler un livre au visionnair: 
“Accipe librum et devora illum, et faciat amaricari ventrem 
tuum, sed in ore tuo erit dulce tanquam mel.” 

Tl est facile de voir 1a les origines des divers emplois du 
miel comme image dans la littérature religieuse du Moyen- 
Ai Age. Cette histoire de Ciisarius Heisterbarcensis, ) peu 
a prés contemporain de Gautier et son émule dans le domaine 
; du conte dévot en Allemagne, montre jusqu’od on avait 








it 
i poussé l’emploi de cette image. 
is Une femme fait un jour cette révélation 4 un ermite Marsilius, des 
fl : i | environs de Cologne, qu’elle ne pouvait jamais prononcer le nom de Notre 
4 i Dame sans éprouver une sensation de douceur trés extraordinaire dans |, 
1 bouche. I] lui demanda ce qui lui avait valu cette grice, elle répondit. 
qt ‘*Chaque jour je dis en l’honneur de la Vierge cinquante Ave Maria et 
Tk 4 chaque priére je fais une génuflexion, c’est ainsi que j’ai obtenu cette 
4 sensation de douceur en sorte que, pendant la priére, il me me semble que 
ie toute ma salive s’est transformée en miel.’’ Marsilius essaya de cett 
, Ke méthode et aprés 4 peine six semaines, il obtint cette méme sensation, mais 
Bee ea de telle facon qu’elle dépassait de beaucoup Ja douceur du plus doux des 


miels. Animé du désir de mériter une semblable récompense, un des 
moines de notre couvent tenta l’expérience 4 son tour et fut jugé digne de 
la méme grice.... Je tiens cela du moine lui-méme. (Dialogus vu, 4°). 


L’épithéte “ melliflua” ajoutée au nom de Marie est fré- 


ib quente dans les priérs latines de ’Eglise. Poquet cite en 
note d’un des passages de Gautier ces vers de Pierre Riga, 





i, Ave virgo Maria Mira fit suavitas. 
bie | Ex cujus memoria 
| ae | Et 
y , ‘ ‘ 
1 Hec vox mel est faucibus Hec vox cordis claritas.! 


Hec vox mel est auribus, 


Bee AAR iadiinte  oes 


1 De la littérature religieuse, l'image a passé dans la littérature profane, 
et s’y est longuement maintenne. Elle est remarquablement frequente chez 
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Nous concluons done que Gautier, quant au fond, a mis a 
contribution assez mal ses sources latines. Il a trop “la 
forme enfoncée dans la matiére” pour réussir dans l’ceuvre 
qu’il se propose. 

Nous ajoutons pour terminer notre premiére partie trois 
citations montrant ce que Gautier peut faire quand il s’efforce 
de développer une comparaison originale. Si quelque savant 
devait en trouver un jour ailleurs la source, ces exemples 
montreraient encore le genre d’esprit auquel se complait 
Gautier. 

En envoyant ses miracles aux nonnes de Notre Dame de 
Soissons, il joint un potme dédicatoire “De la chastee aux 
nonnains ” lequel commence par ces mots. 

Ici me prent, ici m’aart ’ar un garcon sus un aisne 
Grant volente par saint Maart Leur tramet je pas cest present, 
(Médard) Ains leur envoi ains leur presens, 
Qu’a mes dames que moult ai chieres Par ces biaus livres et par ces pages 
De Nostre Dame de Soissons, Qui parleront plus bel c’ un pages 
Envoi un de mes tiex poissons Qu’ uns trote a pie ne c’ uns corbiex. 
Com j’ai peschie a Vi-sus-Aisne. (Col. 707, v. 1-13). 
Le second morceau compare assez joliment, si l’on accepte 
, I 
de confondre ainsi les deux domaines de la religion et du 
jeu, Marie a la reine des Echecs. Elle joue une partie 
terrible contre Satan, le roi du camp adverse. 
’ 


Autres ni vont cun tot seul point : Ceste fierce touz jours le point, 
Mais ceste cuert si tost et point Ceste fierce de point en point 
Qu’ains qu’anemis ait dejeune pris _ Par fine force le dechace. 

L’a si lacie et si soupris N’est rien el monde que tant hace 
Ne set quel part traire se doie. Quar il a tout par li perdu. 

Ceste fierce le mete en roie, Deable sunt tout esperdu, 

Ceste fierce le mate en angle, Deable sunt touz tormente, 

Ceste fierce li tolt la jangle, Deable sunt touz fourmente, 

Ceste fierce li tolt sa proie, En touz les lius od ele joue. 

Ceste fierce touz jors l’asproie ; (Col. 9-10, v. 281-299). 


Ronsard. Puis elle devient plus rare 4 mesure que |’ écart entre auteurs 
theologiens et profanes s’accentue. On la retrouve a |’ occasion chez Musset 
ou Balzac. 
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Cette comparaison est d’autant plus ingénieuse que “ Fierce” 
signifiant “ Vierge,” le nom méme semblait la suggérer.' 

Enfin notre troisitme exemple montre une fois de plus 
combien Gautier manquait de tact artistique et esthétique, 
Attaquant les sodomites, lui, le poete de la virginité (, 
Marie, il aurait du s’armer d’une généreuse indignation, 
L’idée ne lui en vient pas; il évoque une image qui dy 
coup fait tout tourner a la plaisanterie. 


La gramaire ‘‘hic’’ a ‘‘hic’’ acouple, Quant ‘‘hic”’ et ‘hec’’ joignent 
Mais nature maldit le couple, ensamble. 

La mort perpetuel engenre Mais “‘ hic’’ et “‘hic’’ chose est 
Cil qui aime masculin genre perdue, 

Plus que le feminin ne face, Nature en est tot esperdue, 

Et Diex de son livre I’ efface. Ses poins debat et tort ses mains, 
Nature rit, si com moi semble, Et Diex n’en poise mie mains. 


(Sainte Leoeade, v. 1235 ss. ). 


C’est dans la forme de ses po®mes cependant que se trahit 
encore le mieux la dépendance de Gautier vis 4 vis de ses 
modéles. Comme du reste pour beaucoup de pottes du 
Moyen-Age, le mot art semble étre compris dans un sens 
exactement opposé a celui que nous y attachons aujourd'hui. 
Pour nous, si un artiste est inspiré, il s’abandonne 4 cette 
inspiration en quelque sorte comme Socrate A son démon. 
Gautier prend le mot dans le sens A peu prés qu’il a dans 
Encyclopédie du xvitt* sitcle, ou tel qu’on le prend 4 
l’Ecole des Arts et Métiers. 


' Le Grand d’ Aussy, au volume 1 de son recueil de fabliaux et histoires 
du Moyen-Age (page 124), 4 propos du Chevalier a ’ épée, écrit cette note ; 
que nous reproduisons sans en endosser la responsabilité : ‘‘ Cette picce (la 
fierce) dans |’ orient—d’ od vient le jeu d’échees, cela est connu—s’appelle 
le ministre ; elle ne peut aller que de case en case comme le pion et ne 
s’éloigner du roi que de deux. Dece ministre la galanterie chevaleresque 
fit une dame, puis trouvant que cette marche génée, trop ressemblante i 
l’esclavage des femmes d’ Asie et contraire aux égards dont jouissaient celles 
d’ Europe, ne lui convenait pas, ils lui en donnérent une aussi libre qu’ elle 
pouvait ]’étre et en firent la piéce de toutes la plus importante.’’ 
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Nous ne nous arréterons donc pas trop a ses négligences, 
ses enjambements fantastiques, ses constantes reprises des 
mémes mots pour forger des rimes lorsqu’un autre moyen ne 
se présente pas tout de suite (comme “esperiz”’ pour rimer 
avee “periz” (Col. 5, v. 98-94)—ce sont 1A procédés trop 
communs au Moyen-Age. 

Nous passons rapidement aussi sur la répétition d’idées 
frappantes appelant généralement des rimes qu’on a vues 
cent fois dans cette connexion. Tel son “ Bien doit avoir 
le cuer nerci,” rimant avec “ merci.” Dans Théophile : 

Bien doit avoir le cuer nerci A renoiéle roi celestre.... 

Quant por un peu d’ avoir terrestre 

Et plusieurs autres endroits dans le méme potme; citons 
encore vers la fin la Vierge qui apporte le lait de la 
compassion : 

Qui jour et nuit ne la reclaime. ... 


Sitost com il crie merci. 
Bien doit avoir le cuer nerci 


Dans “le Voleur qui aloit embler :”’ 


A li servir nus plus n’atende Bien doit avoir le cuer nerci 
Ses mains jointes chascuns li tende = Qui ne la sert et ne l’aime. 
Et li crie souvent merci. 

Dans “) Abbesse délivrée :”’ 


Par ta douceur aies merci Molt ai le cuer taint et nerci. 


Tel aussi le vers déclarant que le monde entier ne peut 
contenir la divinité du Sauveur : 


I cil cloistrier qui touz li mundes Contenir ne puet ne comprendre. 
(Col. 702, v. 614 et 615). 


Celui puet tes sains ventres porter et sostenir 


Que ne puet ciels ne terre comprendre. 
(Col. 750, v. 523 et 524). 


Tel encore les vers sur le Diable rédant autour de sa 
proie. Dans “De l’enfant que le Deables vouloit emporter :” 
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Tant li ala entor et vint Qu’ enflamez fu de tele flame 
C’une nuit de Pasques avint Son lit lessa por le sa fame. 
Dans “l’Abbesse délivrée :”’ 

Li deables qui set maint tor Et tant li cuer li enflama, 
Tant li ala et vint entor, Qu’ un suen depansier ama. 


Les trois vers suivants apparaissent souvent isolés, ici par 
hasard réunis, ils forment un sens, 





} 


; Au roy qui tes ventres porta Quar du ciel es fenestre et porte. 

‘| En toi servir grant deport a (Col. 522, v. 211-213). 
i Enfin il y a le commode “ Madame Sainte Marie,” qui pré- 
a cédé d’un monosyllabe comme “ et,” “de,” “ par,” “ pour,” 
ee ete., forme un vers de huit syllabes dont Gautier n’hésite 
4 ii jamais A se servir. 
sy : Signalons une derniére négligence, 4 cause de |’abus 





inqui¢tant qu’il en fait c’est de “truffer” ses vers en y 


accumulant des synonymes. 







Si l’on reportée et remise. (Col. 295, v. 164). 
Tant com dura et fu en vie. (Col. 361, v. 140). 
¥ (Dieu) Qui me cria et me fist. (Col. 330, v. 140). 






Dans Théophile les deux vers suivants : 





Ses cheveus tret, ses cheveus sache, 
Pucele nete pure et monde, 





Pour le suivant on doit se souvenir que “leu” et “ vuarol ” 
sont absolument synonymes : 





Pulentes vestes, leu vuarol (Col. 467, v. 257). 






aber ag mye =~ 


it Pi On en trouve une quantité d’exemples accumulés dans “ De 
Girart qui s’ocist par decevement au Deable” (Col. 291-296). 





Passons a l’accumulation d’épithétes, od croyons-nous !a 
question de la dette de Gautier vis 4 vis de ses prédécesseurs 
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peut tre posée de nouveau. Il semble avoir vu 1a un 
moyen dart trés puissant. Et de fait, l’énumération est 
bien une figure de rhétorique légitime ; encore doit-elle étre 


maniée avec tact. Malgré d’innombrables essais, Gautier 
offre rarement de bons exemples. Nous en citons deux des 
meilleurs. I] s’agit d’entasser des mots A la louange de 


Marie. 


Ele est la fleur, ele est la rose 

£n qui habite, en cui repose 

Et jour et nuit sainz esperiz. 

Bien est dampnez, bien est periz 
Et deable bien le degoit 

Qui ses miracles ne regoit. 

C'est la douceurs, c’ est la rousee 
Dont toutes riens est arousee, 
C’est la dame, c’est la pucele 

En cui sainz flans chambre et cele 


Cil qui pour nous mourut en croiz. 


C’est la fontaine, c’ est le doiz 
Dont sourt et viens misericorde 


Encore weil dire aucune chose 
A la loenge de la rose, 

De l’ercheboucle, de la gemme, 
De l’empereris, de la Dame, 
De la virge, de la pucele 


Douceurs, pitiez, pes et concorde : 
C'est li tuyaus, c’est li conduiz 
Par od tout bien est aconduiz. 

C’ est la royne des archanges, 
C’est la pucele a cui li anges 

Le haut salut dist et porta 

Qui tout deporz nous aporta. 


Dame est en ciel, Dame est en terre, 
Dame est en air, Dame est en mer, 
Trestouz li monz la doit amer. 

(Col. 5-6, v. 91-118). 


Qui tant est bonne et tant est bele, 

Pure, sainte, nete, esmeree 

Tant benoite et tant sacree. 

Et tant bien i out et tant bien flaire 

Que Diex en fist saint sacraire. . . . 
(Col. 375, v. 13-22). 


L’énumération est un moyen naturel en rhétorique, nous 





avons dit. Cependant il semble que Gautier n’en efit pas 
fait un usage si fréquent s’il n’avait pas trouvé tant d’ex- 
emples dans la poésie latine religieuse qui constituait ses 
lectures ordinaires. Dés les temps les plus reculés de la 
poésie chrétienne latine, on y recourut fort souvent. Au 
Iv® siécle, saint Paulin : 

Negant camoenis nec patent Apollini Sol equitatis, fons bonorum, flos Dei 
Dicata Christo pectora . . . Natus Deo, mundi sator, 


Hic veritatis lumen est, vitae via Mortalitatis vita nostrae et mors 
Vis, mens, manus, virtus Patris, necis. 
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Ennodius au vi° siécle : 


Fons, via, dextra, lapis, vitulus, leo, lucifer, agnus, 
Janua, spes, virtus, verbum, sapientia, vates, 
Hostia, virgultum, pastor, mons, rete columba, 
Flamma, gigas, aquila, sponsus, patientia, vermis, 
Filius, excelsus, dominus deus, omnia Christus. 


Notker au rx°® siécle : 


Agnus, ovis, vitulus, serpens, aries, leo, vermis, 
Os, verbum, splendor, sol, gloria, lux et imago, 
Panis, flos, vitis, mons, janua, petra, lapisque. 


Lorsque le culte de Marie se répandit, elle en bénéficig 
tout de suite. Citons seulement un fragment de priére 4 |, 
Vierge, écrit 4 peu prés au temps de Gautier lui-méme. || 
est tiré de la troisitme des pieces publiées par Douais dan: 
la Rev. des Langues Romanes (Tome XxXxXvitl, pp. 113-126), 


. O benedicta femina universorum domina, 
Summi regis archaria et ejus secretaria, 

Dei reclinatorium, et ejus consistorium, 
Armarium Paraclyti, sacrarium Altissimi, 
Domus regis eburnea, ejus in terra camera, 
Quam dedicavit celitus missus ab eo spiritus, 
Maria fons justicie et vena indulgentie, 

Casti pudoris titulus ac pietatis flosculus, 
Caritatis signaculum, totius boni speculum, 
Aurora veri luminis, archa divini seminis, 
Columba placidissima, turtur avis castissima, 
Cui faber Deus aureas preperavit murenulas, 
O margarita candida, o stella mundi splendida, 
Vera ejus pacifera, facta celi clavigera, 

Tu paradisi porta es, ad celum scala facta es, 
Per quam Deus. . . 


De ces poétes latins |’énumération a passé chez Gautier. 
Il a seulement moins de poésie que ses contemporains. 
D’ailleurs, grace aux finales latines toujours les mémes, i! y 
a la pour Voreille un plaisir qui est perdu en frangais et 
dés lors rend ridicule le méme procédé tel que repris par 
notre poéte. 
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Ajoutons pourtant ici que l’énumération a été travaillée 
et développée d’une maniére assez ingénieuse dans d’autres 
langues que le latin. Ainsi cette pitce italienne qu’a 
reproduite Duplessis, Appendice 11 de son édition de 
Jehan Le Marchant (pp. 270-275). Le potte dans chaque 
strophe de quatre sissyllabes, avec rime 1 en o et rimes 2, 3, 
4 en a développe un terme de comparaison de la Vierge, 
et puis répete en une strophe a part tous les termes ainsi 
décrits, et cela trois fois de suite. Voici un exemple—je 
donne la traduction : 

‘(jel miséricordieux qui verses en abondance dans nos Ames altérées 
les eaux de la grace éternelle // Lune miraculeuse, pleine de graces, qui 
dissipes les ténébres épaisses de la nuit, // Soleil, libre des nuages du péché, 
dont la brillante lumiére illumine toute I’ église // Etoile de la mer, qui 


conduis tous les navigateurs de ce monde au port divin de la gloire ¢ter- 
nelle, // Lis d’une éclatante blancheur . . . etc.,’’ 


et alors la strophe 11 reprend : 


“Ciel, lune, soleil, // Etoile, lis, // Platane, rosier, // Fontaine, olivier, 


terre.’’ // 


La strophe 24 résume ainsi : 


‘Palais, prison, // Cassette, mine imprimerie, // Papier, tréne, jardin, // 
Oiseau, puits, porte.’’ 


Et strophe 37 : 


‘‘Nacre, navire, mer, // Armée, régle, // Maison, miroir, sentier, // Arc- 
en-ciel, échelle, abeille.’’ // 

La main dans la main avec |’énumération, et en quelque 
sorte un prolongement de celle-ci, va V’autre moyen naif 
chez Gautier de la répétition, répétition fatigante et sans 
aucune espéce de mesure d’un méme mot au début de 
chaque vers. I] a vu dans ses lectures que le procédé 
était bon, et dat-il maintenant tuer son lecteur par ses 
incroyables tours de force, il s’en servira son saofl. 
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Fi fi fi fi que vaut hautesce, 


Que vaut honneur, que vaut richesse, 


Que vaut au roy sa royaute, 

A royne que vaut biaute, 

Que vaut a home ses avoirs, 

Que vaut a clerc ses grant savoirs, 
Que vaut aise, que vaut degras, 
Que vaut deduis, que vaut soulas, 





SCHINZ, 


Que vaut bon mengiers et bon boires, 
Que joie, que vaut baudoires, 

Que vaut gloire n’onneur terrestre., 
Quant on ne quet asseur estre ? 
Que vaut honneur, que vaut cointise. 


(Col. 694, v. 226-238), 


Evidemmet Gautier est persuadé qu’il fait 14 de la haute 
éloquence. Qu’on lise seulement le miracle de Théophile, ot 
surement 4 chaque passage lyrique le poate recourt A c¢ 


puéril moyen d’émouvoir. 


Las, fet-il que devenrai? 

Las, quel conseil de moi penrrai? 
Las, qu’ai-je pense? que je fet. 
Las, par moi seul ai plus mesfet 
N’ont meffet ne ne mefferont 
Tout cil qui furent ne seront. 
Las, fausnoiez, las, surfeuz, 
Las, engigniez, las, deceuz, 
Las, maus baislis, las, forstatez, 
Las, sus touz autres ressotez, 
Las, sur touz autres mescreanz, 
Com sui vaincus et recreanz, 


las, plus de cent foiz, 


Las, las, 


Las, las, com doit estre destroiz, 
Las, las, com doi angoiieus estre, 
Quant je le puissant roi celestre 
Ai renoie por |’anemi. 
Las, bien me doit le cuer par mi 
De fine angoisse et de duel fendre. 
Las, las, bien me devroie pendre 
Et e strangler de mes deus mains... 
etc. 
(Col. 46, v. 751 ss.), 


Voir aussi Col. 42, v. 539 ss., 45, 715 ss., 47, 801 ss., qui 


commence ainsi : 


Di moi, di moi, di renoiee 
Di moi, di moi, di fausnoiee 


Di moi, di moi, di, di, mesele. ... 


Puis Col. 55, 1180 ss., 61, 1462 ss., 66, 166 ss. 
A colonne 64, nous voyons deux motifs différents qui s’en- 


chevétrent (v. 1575 ss.) : 


‘‘Loons la tuit a une accorde, // Loons ... // Loons .. ., 


” 


ete., et vers 1581 ss. “Enfers brisiez et praez, // Enfer . . . 
Enfer . . .,”” ete., jusqu’A ce que nous arrivions au chef- 
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dceuvre du genre, Col. 70, vers 1873, et jusqu’au bas de 


colonne 71, vers 1948, done pas trés loin de cent vers 
construits sur cette ritournelle : 
Orguex assez souvent se muce Orguex toutes vertuz despoille 
En papelart a grant aumuce, an fe Tier here ee 
Orguex assez souvent se cole Orguex est aigu.... 
Et desouz voile et desouz cole. Orguex est fiers, orguex est cointes 
Orguex assez souvent repaire, Orguex est froiz et envieus. . . . 
«tig Orguex Jes orgueilleux avale, 
Orguex se muce en maintes robes, Orguex fait homme maigre et pale, 
Orguex toutes vertuz desrobe, Orguex fait homme souciant, 
Orguex fait... . 


. . . . . - . . 


I] ne nous reste plus qu’A donner un exemple dans lequel 
on voit Gautier cumulant les deux procédés dont nous 
venons de parler, la répétition et ’énumération : 


Notre Dame est nostre deffense No droite rive, no droiz pors, 

Et toutes nos beneurtez, Nostre deduiz, nostre depors, 
Nostre Dame est nos seurtez, Nostre confors, nostre esperance, 
Nostre Dame est notre fiance, Nos fors escuz, nostre fors lance, 
Nostre Dame est nos soustenance No fors espiez et nos fors dars, 


Nostre proesee, nos valeurs, Nostre refuiz, nostre estendars, 
Nostre hautesce, nos honneurs, Nostre ensaigne, nostre baniere, 
Nos mangonniaus, nostre perriere, 


Nostre loenge, nostre gloire, 
Nostre avant piz, nostre avant garde, 


Nostre couronne, no victoire, 
Nostre clartez, nostre lumiere, Nostre vie, nostre saluz. 

Nostre avocat, nostre amparliere, (Col. 704-705, v. 748-770). 
Nostre granz soulaz, nostre grant joie, 

No droit chemin, no droite vois, 


Il faut voir dans ces différents procédés, surtout dans le 
dernier, croyons-nous, des essais grossiers de la part de 
Gautier d’introduire dans sa poésie le syst?me des litanies. 

Voici par exemple une litanie du x° siécle (voir Gourmont, 


IX): 
1, 6. 9. 
Veni sancte spiritus, | Sine tuo nomine Da tuis fidelibus, 
Et emitte coelitus Nihil est in homine, In te confidentibus, 
Lucis tuae radium. Nihil est innoxium. Sacrum septenarium. 
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2.  - 10. 


Veni pater pauperum, Lava quodestsordidum, Da virtutis meritum, 
Veni dator munerum, Riga quod est sordidum, Da salutis exitum, 
Veni lumen cordium. Sana quod est saucium. Da perenne gaudium. 


8. 


Flecte quod est rigidum, 
Fove quod est frigidum, 
Rege quod est devium. 


Le latin, grace A ses terminaisons musicales, se préte } 
cela. La litanie n’est que le procédé de la répétition dont 
il a été question plus haut, mais fortement systématisé et 
qwon souligne par le moyen du son, Le frangais manque 
de ce dernier élément si important. Cela a été fort tot 
reconnu, la preuve étant qu’on l’a abandonné méme ayant 
quwil soit vraiment entré dans la poésie frangaise. Pourtant 
on en retrouve de temps a autres certaines traces, quoique, 3 
la vérité plutot A titre de jeu. Voici un exemple du xvi 
siécle : 


Connaissez-vous, madame, et puis connaissez-moi, 
Vous trouverez en vous une prudence extréme 
Vous trouverez en moi la fidélité méme, 
Vous trouverez en vous mille attraits tout puissants, 
Vous trouverez en moi cent désirs innocents, 
Vous trouverez en vous une beauté parfaite, 
Vous trouverez en moi I’ aise de ma défaite 
Vous trouverez en moi, vous trouverez en vous 
Et le cceur le plus ferme et I’ objet le plus doux. 
(Alaric de Scudéry, cité par Levrault, L’ Epopée, p. 60. 


I] faut reconnaitre que ce procédé des répétitions n’est pas 
trés rare chez des contemporains de Gautier, et se retrouve 
méme sporadiquement avant lui. M. F. M. Warren, dans 
ses études de Modern Philology (Oct., 1905, et Avril, 1906) 
l’a étudié trés a fond et nous le montre mis faiblement 4 
contribution dés la Sainte Hulalie, le Saint Léger et le Saint 
Alexis, puis se développant dans Wace, dans 1’ Enéas, et dans 
Gautier d’ Arras, Thomas, ete. 
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Rappelons quelques-uns de ces passages : 
Dans le Roman d’Enéas Didon se lamente ainsi (vers 


1984-1990) : 


Quant n’avrai mais nul bien de lui, 
Por que il vi one ne conui? 

Por queil colchai ensemble mei ? 
Por quei trespassai ge la fei. 


Por quei vint il a cest rivage? 
Porquei le recui en Cartage ? 
Que ge plevis a mon seignor? 
Por quei me venqui si m’ amor? 


Dans le roman de Brut (v. 6733-4) : 


Pran mes cites, pran mes manoirs, 


Et plus bas (v. 8885 ss.) : 


L’amor Ygerne m’a sorpris 

Et tot m’a vainqui et conquis. 
Ne puis aler, ne puis venir, 

Ne puis villier, ne puis dormir, 


Ou bien (v. 10497-10517) : 


I valt Artur sa cort tenir, 

Tos ses barons i fit venir. 
Manda ses rois et tos ses contes, 
Manda ses dus et ses viscontes, 


Pran mes tresors, pran mes avoirs. . . 


Ne puis lever, ne puis colchier, 
Ne puis boire, ne puis mangier 
Que d’ yvergne ne me soviegne. . . 


Manda barons, manda cases, 
Manda evesques et abes. 

Manda Frangois et Borgheignons, 
Manda... ., etc., etc. 


Voir encore vers 10020-—26, 12172-75, 12184-5, ete. 
Chez Chretien on retrouve des passages analogues, ainsi 


Eree et Enide (v. 541-6) : 


Quant je ai delez moi ma fille, 
Tot le mons ne pris une bille. 
C’est mes deduiz, c’est mes deporz, 


Dans Cliges (v. 3359-3363). 


Mes de neant est an grant eise. 
Neant anbrace et neant beise, 
Neant tient et reant acole, 


C’est mes solaz, c’est mes conforz, 
C’est mes avoirs, c’ est mes tresors 
Je n’aim rien tant com son cors. 


I] appelle son amie : 


Neant voit, a neant parole, 
A neant tance, a neant luite. 


Tristan finit par ces vers (3141-4) : 


10 
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Aveir em poissent grant confort, Encuntre paine, encuntre plur, 
Encuntre change, encontre tort Encuntre tuiz engins d’amur.! 


Correspondant au passage de Gautier de Coincy écriyant 
une centaine de vers de suite commengant par le mot 
“ Orgueil” (Dans Théophile), on pourrait citer les quarante- 
cing vers commengant par “Amors ” dans “ Le Chastiement 
des Dames” (Barbazan et Méon, Fabliaux, 11, pp. 215-216), 
qui a leur tour rappelent a lesprit les vers 5025-5058 du 
Roman de la Rose. 

On pourrait done soutenir que Gautier de Coincy 4 
emprunté cette forme de rhétorique 4 ses contemporains, 
et non au latin. D’autant plus que, comme nous |’ayons 
relevé nous méme, il se proposait de combattre la poésie 
profane et qu’il aurait ainsi habilement emprunté de ses 
rivaux leurs propres armes pour les combattre. 

D’autre part il semble que Gautier connait remarquable- 
ment peu de poésie profane; il parle plutdt d’oui-dire, car 
il estropie lamentablement les noms et ignore les légendes 
qu’il cite. Le latin nous parait ainsi plus indiqué comme la 
source la plus probable. Il convient de se souvenir que 
la répétition était fort fréquente chez les poétes latins ; chez 
les pottes profanes au contraire une exception assez rare en 
somme. Enfin nous savons sirement que Gautier a influ- 
encé certains de ses contemporains profanes qui ont 4 
Voccasion empiété sur la poésie religieuse, ainsi Rutebeut. 


‘Nous voudrions saisir cette occasion pour remercier M. le professeur 
Warren pour |’obligeance avec laquelle il a mis 4 notre service son 
abondante documentation sur ce sujet avant méme la publication de ses 
études alors que nous lui avions parlé du présent travail. 

On trouvers aussi quelques exemples de vers de ce genre dans le vol. 6 
des Romanische Forschungen, pp. 421-461. 

De France ce procédé passa en Angleterre. Voir O. Heider, Unier- 
suchungen zur mittelengl. erotischen Lyrik, p. 12 ss., et pour plus tard F. G. 
Hubbard, Repetition and Paralellism in the earlier Elizabethan Drama ( Publi- 
cations of the Modern Language Association, June, 1906). 
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Et la tirade du Roman de la Rose, qui a été ajoutée plus 
tard (Voir éd. Fr. Michel, p. 146) se termine par un passage 
qui rappelle singuligrement Gautier : | 

{ 


Done aime la vierge Marie, T’ame ne vuet autre mari 
Por amor a li te marie ; 


temporains sur ce point-la, il nous semble impossible d’hésiter 
i ramener A la poésie religieuse latine l’origine de ces fantas- i 
tiques jongleries de mots dont il est contumier, et dont nous p 
avons déj& vu en passant maint exemple ; ils constituent la 
marque la plus caractéristique de son art. I] n’est presque 
pas de Miracle qui ne se termine pas sur un de ces tours de 
force qui décélent la patience, le labeur, la bonne volonté, 
mais pas l’artiste. Gautier pensait probablement par ce 
moyen rehausser la morale de son récit. “Comment Nostre 
Dame guari un clere de son let” se termine ainsi : 


Bien vout por lui bien acointier . Por l’acointier desacointa. 5 
Ses acointes desacointier. Certes qui si cointe acointe a , 
Bien vit s’amour desaccointoit Acointe acointe est acointiez, j 
Qui tiex acointes acointoit. La mere Dieu desacointiez 

Si si acointa cointement Cil qui sa cointe mere acointe, 

Que touz mauvez acointement Nule acointance n’ est si cointe. 
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Por amor a li te marie. , 


Quoiqu’il en soit des rapports de Gautier avec ses con- 





(Col. 345-6, v. 165-176). 


Le miracle “ Du riche homme et de la povre viellette”’ finit 


par ces vers : 





Ne puet preudom durer en trous Qui a si maus morsiaus s’amort. i 
D’autri morsiaus ont cras les cous S'il ne laissent tele amorsure i 
Dont morsiaus viegne ne leur chaut, La mors qui a male morsure 
De male mors seront demors A aus de mordre s’amordra, 
Que tant menjuent de mal mors. Et si tres granz mors en mordra 
La mort mordant touz les puist Que tuit de male mort morrunt 

mordre, Chastient s’en cil qui morrunt. { 
Quar ne s’en veulent desamordre. (Col. 441-2, v. 557-572). 


Bien masche et bien englout la mort 
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Voir encore Col. 286, v. 131 a fin. ; 300, v. 112 A fip.. 
332, v. 182 A fin., ete., ete. 

On pourrait aussi peut-¢tre considérer ces essais comme 
un systéme de rime trés développé. La rime et l’assonance 
qui & ce moment coexistaient, reposent sur l’agrément pour 
Vauditeur de retrouver A intervalles réguliers un méme son, 
Qu’on nous surprenne en introduisant ce son méme entre es 
espaces réguliers, et l’agrément sera intensifié, pensent des 
artistes du genre de Gautier. Les poétes latins déja intro- 
duisaient volontiers le son de la rime A la césure. Par 
exemple. 

Christi mater generosa, sponsa Christi preciosa, 
Que es Virgo gloriosa et de partu gaudiosa 

Ex qua vera salus orta venit ad nos clausa porta, 
Angelorum imperatrix, super celos dominatrix, 
Que es vite reparatrix et a morte liberatrix. 

Tu relucens margarita in corona regis sita, 
Pietate expolita, caritate insignita, 


Sanctita disciplina facta mundi medicina, ete., etc. 
(Cf. Rev. des Langues rom., 38, p. 113 ss. ), 


On en trouve méme quelques exemples dans des miracles 
latins de la Vierge (cf. Mussafia, loc. cit., vol. 139, p. 64). 
De Gourmont, dans le livre souvent cité (vit), fait voir par 
quelques exemples bien caractéristiques que des tours de 
force du genre que nous venons d’indiquer n’étaient pas 
inconnus des moines du Moyen-Age. Ainsi ce vers de 
Ekkehard le vieux, au X° siécle : 


Hic Columbanus nomine, columbinae vitae fuit. 


“Le second moine du méme nom,” écrit de Gourmont, 
«‘Ekkehard le Palatin, mort en 990, s’amusa, le cénobite 
naif, a rédiger 4 la louange des saints d’énigmatiques 
séquences dont tous les mots sans exception commengaient 
par la méme lettre. A saint Pierre est dévolu la lettre 
P. Loisir d’hiver dans les laborieuses solitudes de Saint- 
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Gall: Déja un poéte carlovingien du rx°* sitcle, Hucbald, 
avait chanté en 135 vers uniquement formés de mots A 
Vinitiale C Vinfirmité qu’il avait, disait-il, la gloire de 
partager avec Vempereur Charles le Chauve. ‘Carmina, 
clarisonae calvis cantate, camoenae, // Comere condignus 
conabor carmine, calvos, // Contra, cirrosi crines, confundere 
colli’. .. Et Alcuin s’était ingénié a répéter 17 fois en 34 
vers le mot ‘Cuculus,’ et Milon, moine de Saint-Amant, 
chanta la gloire du méme coucou en son bref ‘Carmen de 
conflictu Hiemis et Veris,’ redit prés de vingt fois de suite 
ce mot peut-étre magique 


Omnes hic cuculo laudes parebant .. . . 
His certamen erat cuculi de carmine grande. . . . 


Voici ensuite un passage contemporain de Gautier od |’on 


voit encore mieux comme, par le fait des sons de la langue, 
le latin se préte a ces allitérations et assonances : 


TRINITAS. 


Trinitas, deitas, unitas aeterna. 

Majestas, potestas, pietas superna. 

Sol, lumen et numen, cacumen, semita. 

Lapis, mons, petra, fons, flumen, pons et vita. 

Tu sator, creator, amator, redemptor, salvator, luxque perpetua. 

Tu tutor, et decor, tu candor, tu splendor et odor quo vivunt mortua. 

Tu vertex et apex, regum lex, legum lex et vindex, tu lux angelica 

Quem clamant, adorant, quem laudant, quem cantant, quem amant agmina 
coelica. ..., ete., etc. 


Des hommes comme Adam de St. Victor se laissaient volon- 
tiers aller 4 des jongleries telles que celles que nous retrouvons 
chez Gautier. 

De la Vierge : 

A dilecto praeelecta Ab electo praedilecta. 


De la vie éternelle : 
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Tu post vitam hanc mortalem Vitam nobis immortalem 
Sive mortem hanc vitalem Clemens restitue. . . . 


De la Rédemption : 


Fons illimis Munda mundo 
Munde nimis Cor mundani populi. . 
Ab immundo 


Dans un chant sur |’ Assomption : 


Salve, Verbi sacra parens 
Flos spineti gloria Nos spinetum, nos peccati, Sed tu spine nescia 
Spina sumus cruentati. 


Dans le cycle anonyme de la Vierge encore : 


Sic flos flori placuisti Verbum verbo concepisti, Virgo viri nescia. . 
Pietatis gratia Regem regum peperisti, 


Enfin c’est & une génération peu, antérieure A celle de 


Gautier qu’appartient le brillant poete latin Hildebert de 
Lavardin (+ 1134) dont voici un exemple de poésie. 


Alpha et O magna Deus Intra cuncta nec inclusus, 
Cuius virtus totum posse Extra cuncta nec exclusus, 
Cuius sensus totum nosse Super cuncta nec elatus 

Cuius esse summum bonum Subter cuncta nec substratus 
Cuius opus quidquid bonum. Super totus presidendo 

Super cuncta, subter cuncta Subter totus sustinendo 

Extra cuncta, intra cuncta. Extra totus complectendo, etc. 


(Migne, Pat. lat., 171, 1177-1458. ) 


Nicolas de Brai, 4 la méme époque essayait du style calem- 
bourique dans ses vers épiques latins. 


. . - « Comitem sed Flandria luget 
Nam Ferrandus erat ferratus compede ferri. 
(Hist. litt. de la France, 18, p. 80 ss.) 


1 Ici encore je renvoie aux textes publies par F. W. Roth dans Romanische 
Forschungen, vol. v1, pp. 429-61. Il ya des exemples de presque toutes 
ces formes de versification religieuse latine. 
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Gautier, esprit simple, fut frappé de ces traits et érigea 
le procédé en systéme. La langue dont il se servait ne s’y 
prétait guére cependant, les terminaisons synthétiques ont 
disparu, c’est sur les racines des mots qu’il faut se rejeter. 
On congoit aisément la difficulté. On peut réussir 4 l’occa- 
sion avec beaucoup d’habileté et de patience. Et encore ne 
faut-il jamais y recourir qu’en de trés rares exceptions. Que 
Rabelais pour caractériser Jean des Entommeures dise “un 
vrai moyne si onques en fut, depuis que le monde moinant 
moina de moinerie,” c’est trés joli. Ou que Moliére dise 
dans Les Femmes Savantes, 


Qu’ un sot savant est sot plus qu’un sot ignorant, 


cest fort bien. Mais il est facile de s’imaginer ce qui 
advient si on y insiste. Ce n’est plus qu’un jeu qui annonce 
les grands rhétoriqueurs. L’écrivain est foreé d’employer 
des synonymes au lieu du mot propre, ou des mots de forme 
analogue et de sens différents selon le contexte. Que ces 
synonymes viennent dans des contextes ot on ne les attendait 
pas, ils demandent a ¢tre interprétés. I] y a la un petit 
probleme a résoudre, et si le lecteur réussit aisément, la 
satisfaction de l’énigme deviné ajoute a son plaisir. Gautier 
a vu dans cet exercice le “non plus ultra” du genre. Plus 
il se montrait habile jongleur de mots, plus ses miracles 
devaient étre parfaits de forme. On a appelé cela en frangais 
quelquefois des ‘vers équivoqués,” sans doute par analogie 
avec la rime équivoquée (mot qu’on trouve dans Gautier, 
Col. 377) dont il va étre question tout a l’heure. 

Souvent ce n’est qu’un seul vers od le jeu se montre 
préparé pourtant par une série de vers monorimes, ainsi : 


Li cuer li faut et tout li membre S’il ne meust de lui membre 

Lors c’uns pechierres li ramembre _ Et se li de moi ne membrast 

L’autrier meust tout desmembre, Membre a membre ne demembrast. 
(Col. 113, v. 121-6). 
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Quelquefois ce sont deux ou trois vers, mais exemple 
suivant montrera que cela est amplement suffisant pour 
embarrasser le lecteur et fournir matiére 4 un rebus for 
bien conditionné, c’est la derniére strophe des Cing joies ¢, 
Nostre Dame : 

Dame qui de touz sains la joie ies et la gloire, 

Moi et touz ceus qui t’aimment et qui t’ont en memoire, 

Ainz la fin fai si fins, si finons finement, 

Qu aions la fine fin qui n’aura finement. 

Amen, amen, amen. 


Ses chansons pieuses parfois reposent presque tout entidres 
sur ce systéme d’assonance et d’allitération ajouté A la rime, 
telle la Premiere chanson en téte du Premier livre des 
Miracles : 


Strophe v1. Strophe v1. 
Char precieuse en tes flans prist, Dame en qui sont tout bon confort 
Par quoi le soupernant souprit De mes pechies me desconfort, 
Qui touz nous vient souspenre Mais ce me reconforte 
Mais qui a toi servir se prent Que nus n’est tant desconfortez 
Sa soupresure nel sousprent Par toi ne soit renconfortez, 
A toi se fait bon penre. Tes conforz toz conforte. 


La strophe 12 joue sur les mots “ fin,” “ finer,”’ ete., comme 
Vexemple ci-dessus. Citons encore du domaine lyrique la 
strophe suivante (Col. 388, str. v) : 

Virge monde par cui Diex monde le monde 

Si monde moi qu’en Paradis m’ame mont. 

Ti ami ont bien le mont seurmonte 


Ti ami vont tout monte 
Devant Dieu lassus amont. 


Tl] en est parmi ces tours de force qui plaisent infiniment 
& leur auteur et il se plait 4 les reprendre de temps en temps 
en les variant quelque peu. L/’un de ses thémes favoris est 
de jouer sur les mots “ Marie,” “mari,” “marier.” “Du 
clere qui mist l’anel on doi Nostre Dame”—qu’on rapproche 
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souvent de la Vénus d’ Ille de Mérimée—se termine par cette 
morale. Le héros mondain, on s’en souvient, 


Du siecle tout se varia, Par Marions, par mariees, 

A Marie se maria. Sont moult dome desmariees, 
Moine et clere qui se marie Pour Dieu ne nous mesmarions, 

A Madame sainte Marie Lessons Maros et Marions, 

Moult hautement s’est mariez, Si nous marions a Marie 

Mais cil est trop mesmariez Qui ses amis es ciex marie. 

Et tuit cil trop se memarient (Col. 358-360, v. 168-181. ) 


Qui as Marions se marient, 


Un passage paralléle se retrouve par exemple dans “1’ Ab- 
besse délivrée” (v. 164 ss., cf. Zischr. f. rom. Phil., Bd. v1, 
p. 334 ss.). Il s’en retrouve méme dans la poésie lyrique 
de Gautier (voir Col. 16, str. rv, 24, Chanson vu, 1 et 2). 

Ailleurs ce sont les mots “ déport,” “ porter,” “ portée,” 
ete., qui font la joie du poéte. Le passage suivant est un 
type de maint autre. I] chante 


Por vous esbatre et deporter Du ciel a s’ame euvre la porte 
Et por mon chief reconforter. Que celle ou tant deport a 
Chanter en weil par grant deport Que touz depors 1x mois porta, 
Car en ses chanz moult me deport, _—A la fin touz nous doint porter 
En ses douz a deport tant En Paradis por deporter. 

Que je m’y vois moult deportant. Or entendez par grant deport 
En li servir qui se deporte Comment por lui je me deport. 


(Col. 384, v. 398-411.) 


Voir passages paralléles: Col. 24, str. 1v, Col. 386, str. 1, 
Col. 500, v. 272-288, Col. 504, v. 205-214, ete. 

Des passages sur “confort,” “deconfort,”’ “reconfort,” 
etc., Col. 14, str. vu, Col. 504, v. 120-130, ete. 

Des passages sur “fin,” “finir,” “finement,” Col. 14, 
str. x11, Col. 762, v. 36-37, Col. 351, v. 213-215, ete. 

R. Reinsch en cite plusieurs dans l’article cité (Herrig’s 
Archiv, LXVUl, p. 78, cf. aussi 233). Il considére la présence 
de ces jeux de mots dans les potmes tour A tour attribués et 
contestés 4 Gautier, comme le principal argument d’au- 
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thenticité. I] a raison, croyons nous; mais le caractire 
moins complexes des vers équivoqués dans ces poimes 
comparés a ceux des “ Miracles” semble devoir les faire 
remonter 4 une date antérieure. Nous ne nous connaissons 
pas la compétence nécessaire pour affirmer positivement que 
Gautier de Coincy langa ce procédé de rhétorique. I! parait 
probable que les grands Rhétoriqueurs y seraient arriyés 
naturellement. Mais en ce qui concerne des essais sporadi- 
ques de cette espéce chez des contemporains, il ne serait pas 
impossible que des recherches minutieuses aboutissent } 
ratifier notre suggestion. L/’un des poétes en tous cas, chez 
qui on le retrouve le plus souvent c’est Rutebeuf. 0; 
Rutebeuf doit beaucoup 4 Gautier, nous l’avons déja dit, et 
peut lui avoir pris du mauvais comme du bon. Ajoutons 
que ces jongleries apparaissent fréquemment dans les mor- 
ceaux religieux. Ainsi dans ‘Du soucretain et de la fame 
au chevalier.” Le récit débute ainsi (Ed. Barb. et Méon, 
Iv, v. 1-7): 


Ce soit en la beneoite eure Benoiz soit qui escoutera 
Que beneoiz qui Dieu aeure, Ce que por beneoit fera 
Me fet beneoite oeuvre Rustebuef que Diex beneisse. 


Por beneoit un poi m’aoeuvre. 
Plus bas (v. 165-7) : 


Anemis si les entama, Et l’amie l’ami amot. 
Que li amis l’amie ama, 


Sa signature (v. 751-6) : 


Rudest est et rudement oeuvre, Rudes est, s’a non Rudebues. 
Li rudes hom fet la rude oeuvre, Rustebues oeuvre rudement, 
Se rudes est, rudes est bues, Savent en sa rudece ment. 


Quelquefois il met cette éloquence en oeuvre contre la fausse 
religion (v. 399-410) : 
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Papelart fet bien ce qu’il doit, Ne vaut rien papelarderie, 
Qui si forment papelardoit, Puis que la papelarde rie. 
De l’engin sevent et de l’art James ne papelardirai, 

Li ypocrite papelart. Aingois des papelars dirai 
De la loenge du pueple ardent, Por chose que papelars die, 
Por ce papelart papelardent. Ne croirai mes papelardie. 


Autres exemples, v. 151-160, 189-194, 239-240. 

Ici encore M. Warren a trouvé et cité des passages qu’on 
pourrait mettre en paralléle avec ceux de Gautier, surtout 
chez Chrétien de Troyes (cf. p. 11 ss. de son second article, 
Modern Philology, Avril, 1906). Mais comme ils pdlissent 
a cdté de ceux de Gautier! On pourrait dire que chez 
Chrétien il s’agit simplement d’une idée spontanée se pré- 
sentant au poete en train de composer. Mais chez Gautier 
cest un systéme délibérément adopté et mis a contribution 
dés que l’oecasion s’en présente. 

On trouve aussi quelques exemples, mais bien rares, 
dans les Fabliaux ; ainsi dans “ Les trois chanoinesses de 
Cologne,” par Watriquet Brassenel, de Couvin (No. LXXII 
dans Montaiglon et Raynaud) : 


Je commengai d’amer I’ ecole Qui l’amant a amer escole. 


Un fabliau au moins repose tout entier sur des jeux de mots 
de ce genre, “‘D’une dame de Flandres c’un chevalier tolli 
a un autre par force” (Barb. et Méon, 111, pp. 444-446). 


Il avint ja en Flandres qu’ot un chevalier tort 

Qui amoit une dame, de ce n’ot il pas tort, 

I] la vit bele et droite, si n’ot pas le col tort, 

Kant ne la pot avoir a droit, print la a tort. 

Mais puis fu lor afaire destorbes par un tort 

Qu’a tort li tant la dame qu’il ot ravie a tort, 

Et puis fu retolue et menee de tort en tort... ., etc., etc. 


Quant a l’épitre “Au Roy ” de Marot (1518) sur la rime, 
la rimaille et les rimailleurs, elle trahit évidemment l’influ- 
ence des Rhétoriqueurs. Elle finit ainsi : 
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Si vous supply qu’a ce jeune rithmeur 

Faciez avoir un jour par sa rithme heur, 

Affin qu’on die, en prose ou en rithmant : 
‘**Ce rithmailleur qui s’alloit enrimant, 

Tant rithmassa, rithma et rithmonna, 

Qu’ il a cogneu quel bien par rithme on a.’’ 





Rappelons peut-étre ici le passage du Tristan de Thomas, 
ot Yseut indique la cause de sa mélancolie: c’est [ine 
(amare), ?amer (amarum) et la mer (Ed. Bédier, 1, 53-54: 
11, 146, 155). 

S’il s’est montré jongleur émérite quand il s’agissait de 
vers en général, 4 plus forte raison Gautier devait-il se 
montrer extrémement subtil pour forger des rimes bizarres, 
Mais la, comme il cite lui-méme le terme de “rime ¢quivo- 
que” (Col. 377) il ne peut prétendre a la méme originalité, 
Sans aucun doute il a pris l’art des bouts-rimés pour |’art de 
la rime elle-méme. II fallait trouver du reste un équivalent 
a la rime latine si sonore, et qui avait été en usage dis |e 
1v siécle. Ainsi Hilaire de Poitiers : 

Jesus refulsit omnium Totum genus fidelium 
Pius redemptor gentium, Laudes celebret dramatum . . ., etc. 


Nous avons déja cité plus haut un poéme d’Ambroise, od 
nous voyons dés la méme époque la rime en usage pour 
parler de la Vierge. En artisan toujours consciencieux 
Gautier imite ou supplée avec une touchante piété filiale. 


C’est li douz port de Paradis D’ou ciel trouve la rive a. 
Dont Eve touz nous deriva, (Col. 616, v. 471-3). 





La douce Dame me maintient Et sous ma gorge sa main tient. 
(Col. 503, v. 60-61). 





Au Roy qui tes ventres porta En toi servir grant deport a. 
(Col. 522, v. 211-12). 





Por ce qu’enfer grant torment a. 
(Col. 126, v. 729-30). 


En mainte guise tormenta 
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Si les odore finement Qu’ aussi est en mugueliee 
De basme et de muguélias, Con sel fust en mugue liee. 
Dex! tant donne mugue li as (Col. 128, Vv. 836-840) . 


Lessiez ester les changonnettes Quar ne sont pas leur changons netes, 
(Col. 382, v. 324-5). 


De la gloire de Paradis. Mais mal partout tant par a dis. 
(Col. 383, v. 370-1). 


M. Félix Brun cite, en note de la page 48 de sa petite 
monographie sur Gautier (tirée 4 cent exemplaires, Meulan, 
1888), les exemples suivants tirés de la Vie de Ste Léocadie : 


La sainte vierge Leochade Douceur, douce pucele en toi. . . .”’ 
En souspirant li dist, ‘‘O qu’a de 


Petit advint que grant murmure En grant cloistre n’en grant murmure 
Sa ville et sa gent delivra, He! Diex com cil le cuer ivre a... 
Sachiez qu’entour li saint umbre a Quant Diex en son cors s’aumbra... 


Se Dieu plaist, bien nous fournirons Au moulin, mais a four n’irons. .. 


La “rime équivoque” qui devint si populaire avec les 


grands rhétoriqueurs a été étudiée souvent, nous n’avons pas 
4 nous y attarder, Voir Quicherat, Traité, pp. 462-465 ; 
Tobler, Vers ancien et moderne, pp. 174-178, de la Trad, 


fr., 2° éd. 





Concluons rapidement. Nous sommes a une période de 
transition. L’cuvre de Gautier n’aura peut-étre pas été 
tout a fait vaine. Il a essayé la poésie latine en francais. 
Certains éléments, la plupart méme, ne se prétent pas A 
cette transposition, d’autres comme la rime devaient rester 
tout en se modifiant. Tout a fait secondaire du point de 
vue de Vart dans le sens abstrait du terme, il est fort 
intéressant du point de vue de l’histoire et de la formation 
de notre art littéraire. 
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On a condamné Gautier en se plagant trop au point de 
vue moderne pour le juger, c’est a dire d’une époque oi | 
goat s’était déja perfectionné. Gaston Paris a été un des 
seuls indulgents en appuyant sur sa touchante simplicité, 
Méme quant a la forme si pauvre de sa poésie, il est permis 
d’admettre que les esprits fort peu blasés du Moyen-Age,— 
la jouissance des poetes latins leur était inconnue—ont (ij 
voir dans ces grossiéres manifestations quelque chose de fort 
beau. Du reste, dans la quantité, il y a quelques beaux 
morceaux. Ainsi la priére de Théophile dont on a pu 
parfois comparer un passage avec la priére de la Gretchen 
de Goethe. On pourrait dire de Gautier ce que Rousseau 
disait des enfants: “Ce serait un prodige si, sur tant de 
vaines paroles, le hasard ne fournissoit jamais une rencontre 
heureuse.” 

ALBERT SCHINz. 
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XVIL—DE QUINCEY AND CARLYLE IN THEIR 
RELATION TO THE GERMANS. 


What is the importance of De Quincey in comparison 
with Carlyle in introducing German literature and thought 
into England? In dealing with this question I shall speak 
of the field of German writing from which De Quincey 
drew the material that he presented to his English audience ; 
of the value of that material ; of his method of presenting 
it; and of his attitude toward his work. 

As to the field from which De Quincey drew, it was 
German prose. At the beginning of the article on Lessing, 
as early as 1826, he announced a series of specimen transla- 
tions from writers of German prose. He says there that it 
is unfortunate that the English interest in German literature 
has settled so exclusively on the poets, for not in them so 
much as in the prose authors do the strength and originality 
of the German mind appear. The prose authors have not 
written under the constraint of foreign models,—a hit at 
Goethe,—nor manifested their freedom from that constraint 
by the affectations of caprice. De Quincey carried out this 
program of introducing the prose of Germany to England 
with a spasmodic faithfulness. He translated from Richter, 
from Kant, from Lessing, from Tieck; but from no poet. 
This was natural, for De Quincey’s genius was a prose 
genius, Scott and Coleridge, as poets, translated German 
poetry or poetical dramas ; De Quincey and Carlyle trans- 
lated prose. Carlyle translated fiction—the Wilhelm Meister, 
and the various articles of his volume of German Romance ; 
De Quincey translated fiction from Tieck and from other un- 
known or less important romantic and sentimental novelists, 
and he also translated considerable German criticism and 
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philosophy. But besides translating De Quincey wrote many 
abstracts and digests,—a point I shall take up in a moment 
in speaking of his method. In these digests, again, his 
material is of course prose; he takes themes from philosophy 
and criticism, and especially from the pedantic region of 
German scholarship. His Historico-Critical Inquiry into thy 
Origin of the Rosicrucians and the Free Masons (A Digest 
from the German) is a case in point. So, too, his own works 
which have a basis in the German—as the Flight of the 
Tartar Tribe—are drawn from prose writers. 

These translations and digests and other articles connected 
with the German may be considered both in their literary 
value and in their philosophical value, as introducing Ger- 
man literature and German thought to English readers, 

‘The translation of Tieck’s Love-Charm is perhaps the only 
piece of prose of strictly literary quality which De Quincey 
-has brought over from the German. The Analects from 
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Pi Richter can hardly be considered here, for they are too 
i! short, most of them only sentences of especial beauty ; they 
a! fr convey nothing like a whole conception of any work of 
oe Richter’s. The translation of the Laocéon also is not 
| complete. I exclude likewise the several romances which 
+. De Quincey published as “from the German,” for they are 
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scarcely of enough importance for literature to be reckoned 
a with. When we compare, then, the slight amount of strictly 
first class literary prose which he rendered accessible for the 
English with the substantial achievement of Carlyle in his 
Meister and the two volumes of German Romance, it becomes 
evident that De Quincey’s claims as a translator can not 
stand beside Carlyle’s. A basis for comparison between the 
two men offers itself also in the critical essays on German 
authors. In point of literary value Carlyle’s work again 
must be preferred. De Quincey wrote his best criticisms 
on Richter and on Tieck, the latter a mere note in extent. 
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In these two articles one finds him a sympathetic critic, 
getting away from his own prejudices, giving a suggestive 
conception of his author and in some measure interpreting 
him to the reader. But in these articles even, his criticism 
is not intimate and detailed. The rest of his critical papers, 
with the further exception, perhaps, of what he says of 
Die Réuber, are unsympathetic, without detail, and utterly 
external in their tone. Over against these fragmentary and 
inadequate articles stands a body of criticism by Carlyle 
which is substantial, intimate, sympathetic; Carlyle has 
given the English reader an inspiring and illuminating 
interpretation of several German authors of the most repre- 
sentative type. His essays on Novalis (1829), Richter 
(1830), Schiller (1831), and Goethe (1832) are standard. 
Mr. Rhys says of them: “ They still hold their own as at 
least the most vigorous and inspiring statement in English 
criticism of the great men of letters whose lives and writings 
they describe.” Even the introduction to the translations 
from German romancers in 1827—the brief notices of Tieck, 


Richter, Fouqué, and Hoffmann—contain some passages of 


noteworthy critical value. 

But if De Quincey’s translation and criticism cannot be 
compared with Carlyle’s in literary value, he has the advan- 
tage of being free from the rivalry of Carlyle in a whole 
field of German work ; viz., in the translations and digests 


of a philosophical and scholarly sort. And yet even here 


De Quincey’s contribution is not of commanding importance. 
For, in the first place, articles of scholarly interest, such as 
the Toilette of the Hebrew Lady, the Philosophy of Herodotus, 
the Origin of the Rosicrucians, are without any special 
significance that makes it creditable to have transferred 
them from the German to English. There is nothing vitally 
important in this part of De Quincey’s work; he has grati- 
fied his own rather pedantic and antiquarian taste, and at the 
11 
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same time without the fatigue of an exhaustive investigation 
has produced a readable magazine article. Moreover, while 
the transference of German philosophy into England js of 
vital importance, De Quincey did not accomplish a great 
deal of it by his translations and digests. There are two 
ways in which the transcendental philosophy came into 
England : by what may be called the academic translation 
or setting forth of its books and its doctrines; and secondly 
by the living inculcation of the philosophy through the 
works of great English authors. De Quincey helped the 
movement chiefly in the academic way. His articles on 
Kant set forth in the abstract some of Kant’s ideas, ex- 
plained them, and (granting De Quincey’s claim) cleared 
up obscurities in his expression, which had puzzled other 
students. But he did not by these articles vitalize Kant’s 
philosophy or make it effective in English thought. One 
reason was that Kant’s philosophy was after all barren for 
him; and he did not reach the constructive side of it, nor 
apparently did he grasp or sympathize with the later con- 
structive development of Kantian philosophy into the ideal 
systems of the neo-Kantians. Leslie Stephen says of him : 
“He had an acquaintance, which if his opinion were correct, 
was accurate and profound, with Kant’s writings and had 
studied Schelling, Fichte, and Hegel. He fancied that he 
could translate the technicalities of Kant into plain English; 
and that when so translated, they would prove to have a 
real and all-important meaning. But as nothing ever came 
of all this, it would be idle to deduce from his scattered 
hints any estimate of his powers” (Fortnightly Review, Vol. 
xv, old series, p. 324). Leslie Stephen with his love for 
the eighteenth century and its philosophers is hurt at De 
Quincey’s scant regard for Locke, and is over hard on 
De Quincey in this article. In his later view of him in the 
Dictionary of National Biography article he speaks more 
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sympathetically. And yet he has come pretty close to the 
fact when he says that “nothing ever came of all this.” 
Certainly little has appeared in De Quincey’s works to show 
for all the years of his devotion to German metaphysics ; 


and, as I have said, the reason is that he failed to probe far 
enough to find in Kant that positively constructive element 
which his nature demanded. 

Carlyle, on the other hand, while he did not translate 
anything, transfused the new philosophy into the substance 
of his Sartor Resartus, and in a thousand ways presented 
significant ideas from that philosophy throughout his works. 
For really putting German philosophy to work in England 
as a living factor in English thought, Carlyle must be given 
far greater honor than De Quincey. 

De Quincey’s method in his studies from the German is 
worth some few words, There is not very much evidence 
for the impression, but one certainly does get the impression 
that most of De Quincey’s critical articles were composed 
on the spur of necessity after a long but torpid and profitless 
gazing at the work in hand. One feels that he has spent 
hours over his problem in a sort of nervous and impotent 
reverie ; and at the last moment written what he could,—as 
in the case of the proofs of Goethe, where the time had 
slipped away without his having been able to look at them 
with “any use or profit.” He was fitted rather to study 
and dream over his book, to lose himself in it, and spin 
fine webs out of it that ran into such intricacy that he must 
let the whole tangle go and begin afresh. For many years 
he was a student without a thought or a desire of any 
written self-expression ; his opium habit no doubt confirmed 
him in his dreamy web-spinning nature and inhibited him 
from continued and concentrated effort toward the comple- 
tion of his problem, so that he could present it as a whole. 
Hence much of his work is fragmentary. Again, he fre- 
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quently writes without his authorities at hand, and quote 
inaccurately or roughly from books he has not read fop 
years. In this way he quotes from Kant in an importan; 
connection, stating that fifteen years have elapsed since |. 
read the passage; or he will make use of a half quotation 
from some classical author ; and in one instance he explains 
that he is quoting from a book which he had never seen |: 
once years before, and then only for a day. This indicates 
either mere bravado, or composition on short time and under 
difficulties. 

Some of De Quincey’s magazine writing came very near 
being hack work ; for while he was free to choose his themes 
he was constantly driven to write whatever he could squeeze 
out that would pass muster and bring in a little money. [i 
is pitiful work by a man in pitiful straits, a man with a 
painstaking and artistic nicety unable to produce anything 
save a fragment. Carlyle writes of him to his brother 
(November 29, 1827): “ Poor little fellow! It might 
soften a very hard heart to see him so courteous, yet so 
weak and poor; retiring home with his two children to a 
miserable lodging house, and writing all day for the king of 
donkeys, the proprietor of the Saturday Post. I lent him 
Jean Paul’s autobiography, which I got lately from Ham- 
burg, and advised him to translate it for Blackwood, that so 
he might raise a few pounds and fence off the Genius of 
Hunger yet a little while. Poor little De Quincey. He is 
an innocent man, and, as you said, extremely washable away.” 

As for the method of De Quincy’s translations and digests, 
he is quite frank usually in acknowledging his sources. His 
Philosophy of Herodotus is an article based on some investi- 
gations by a German named Hermann Bobrik on the Geogiv- 
phy of Herodotus. This is the way De Quincey makes hi: 
acknowledgements : “‘ What we propose to do is to bring 
forward two or three important suggestions of others not vet 
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popularly known—shaping and pointing, if possible, their 
application, brightening their justice, or strengthening their 
yutlines. And with these we propose to intermingle one or 
two suggestions, more exclusively our own.” This shows De 
Quincey, the magazine writer, making himself an outpost 
reader for the general public, bringing in a report of new 
things of interest, and by his brilliant style making scholarly 
or dull treatises into readable magazine articles. He writes 
an exegetical comment on Herodotus’s notion of the course 
of the Danube, which is decidedly interesting, yet which for 
its substance might appear in one of the modern journals of 
ancient philology. In the work on the Rosicrucians and 
Free Masons he states that he has made an abstract of, 
rearranged, and improved the German work of Prof. J. G. 
Buhle (Gottingen, 1804). Similarly in the paper on the 
Last Days of Kant, De Quincey follows the biographies of 
Kant by Wasianski, and by Jachmann, Rink, Borowski, and 
others. It is noticeable, moreover, that in the critical papers 
De Quincey frequently quotes at some length from German 
critics. For example, he quotes Frau Herder and Richter 
on Herder for something more than half of the short article. 
He also quotes Schlegel on Lessing. Finally De Quincey 
has a way of using his general ideas on Germany and the 
Germans in contrast with France, and with England. Fre- 
quently in his essays not dealing with a subject which is 
especially German, as in the Essay on Style, or in the Letter 
to a Young Man whose Education has been Neglected, he 
will contrast German and French style, German and French 
manners, or the social life and conversational habits,—all 
this a good deal after the model of Madame De Staél. 

De Quincey, then, falls far below Carlyle as a champion 
of Teutonism, both in the literary and the philosophic value 
of his contribution, both in his direct translation from the 
German and in the indirect bringing over of German ideas 
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and moods. His method of dealing with his work lacks 
consistency and energy of endeavor ; he works at his German 
mine, of which he spoke in the early editorial in the 
Westmoreland Gazette, in a desultory, hand-to-mouth fashioy, 
without definite plan. Carlyle struck for the richest lodes, 
and worked them thoroughly and energetically. He thus 
permanently enriched Engiish life and thought with the 
best that could be brought over from the German mine ; [) 
Quincey fetched some nuggets, and more quartz of litt); 
value, and here and there he carefully lugged home copper 
pyrites. 

A suggestive comparison may be made, finally, between 
De Quincey and Carlyle as regards the attitude which eac 
took toward his work. De Quincey enjoyed German litera- 
ture for himself; Carlyle feit that England ought to hiv 
about it. When De Quincey was driven to writing he use 
the knowledge of German that he had as a resource for 
helping him toward many a magazine article; but his 
attitude in this writing is far different from the frank 
sincerity of Carlyle. He is constantly implying that he is 
a master of the German language and literature in a degree 
in which few others in England are; and gives the impres- 
sion that German must remain a closed book, except in so 
far as he himself opens it and explains random pages and 
here and there a foot-note. This is perhaps exaggerated, 
but it suggests the attitude toward which he inclines. 
Masson somewhere speaks of De Quincey’s attitude in one 
of his articles on Greek literature: he says that he has gone 
into the temple of Greek literature, explored its mysteries, 
and after coming out and locking the door behind him, has 
stood on the steps and told the people that it is very fine 
inside, but it will do them no good because he alone has the 
key. There is just a tinge of this in De Quincey’s attitude 
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toward his English public eagerly listening for words about 
the great German literature. It is very different with 
Carlyle. In his preface to his volumes of German Romance 
(1827), discouraged about most of his translations except 
that from Richter, he nevertheless says: “On the whole, 
as the light of a very small taper may be useful in total 
darkness, I have sometimes hoped that this little enterprise 
might assist, in its degree, to forward an acquaintance with 
the Germans and their literature ; a literature and a people 
both well worthy of our study.” And a little later he 
ridicules one who claims much virtue for having mastered 
the German language: “The difficulties of German are 
little more than a bugbear,—three months of moderate dili- 
gence will carry a man over its prime obstacles, and the 
rest is play rather than labor.’ He concludes: “To judge 
from the signs of the times, this general diffusion of German 
among us seems a consummation not far distant. As an 
individual, I cannot but anticipate from it some little evil 
and much good; .. . thirty millions of men, speaking in the 
same old Saxon tongue, and thinking in the same old Saxon 
spirit with ourselves, may be admitted to the rights of 
brotherhood which they have long deserved, and which it 
is we chiefly that suffer by withholding.” This is a frank 
and earnest avowal of Carlyle’s feeling that German literature 
could do much for the English, and his modest hope that 
his own work might help bring about a better knowledge 
and appreciation of it. Carlyle realized the mutual advan- 
tage of literary cosmopolitanism far more deeply than De 
Quincey ever did. 

Most of De Quincey’s works connected with the German 
sprang from the head rather than the heart. Some few bear 
the glowing mark of imagination, but for the most part they 
show what has been called the wire-drawing character of his 
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intellect. They represent the fag-end of his genius; the 
warmth and charm of the great prose articles in which he 
wrote from deep personal feeling are lacking here. His 
mind is working unsympathetically and crabbedly, becaus: 
under nagging compulsion. In his impassioned prose he js 
to be wondered at; but here he is more to be pitied, as 
Carlyle pitied him. 
Wa LterR Y. Duranp. 





XVIII.—THE CHARACTER OF CRISEYDE. 


The main view which I shall here present was formulated 
about the time of the last meeting of this Association in 
New Haven, when Professor Price, of Columbia University, 
read his paper before the Association on Troilus and Criseyde. 
In that year, 1895-6, I was giving an undergraduate course 
in Chaucer, and found, on coming to Troilus and Criseyde, 
that a majority of the men in the course felt that a great 
change for the worse had come over Criseyde’s character 
after her departure for Troy. This led me to look with 
more care into the poem, both to see how far there might bea 
basis for such a view, and to discover items of evidence tending 
to modify this impression. The opinion which I then came to 


entertain was communicated te my graduate seminary in Chau- 
cer in the academic year 1899—1900,' and in various other 
years. In the present paper, this view is supported by 


some additional considerations. 

Of the modern commentators on the story, Ten Brink 
is certainly not among the least. His view is (dist. 
Eng. Lit. 2. 1. 92, Eng. trans.): “The English Cri- 
seyde is more innocent, less experienced, less sensual, more 
modest, than her Italian prototype. What a multitude 
of agencies were needed to inflame her love for Troilus ; 
what a concatenation of circumstances, what a display of 
trickery and intrigue, to bring her at last to his arms! We 
see the threads of the web in which she is entangled drawing 
ever closer around her; her fall appears to us excusable, 
indeed unavoidable. And if afterwards, after the separation, 
she does not resist the temptation of Diomede, how is she 


‘See the reference to this in Dr. Robert K. Root’s Poetry of Chaucer 
(1906), p. 115, note. 
531 
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accountable, if her mind is less true and deep than that of 
Troilus? how is she accountable, when that first fall robhed 
her of her moral stay?... She only gives her heart to 
Diomede when touched with sympathy for the wounds he 
had received from Troilus; and her infidelity is immediately 
followed by repentance. ... The more innocent Criseyde js, 
the more inexperienced and helpless Troilus is, the greater 
grows the role of him who brings them together.... He 
is an elderly gentleman, with great experience of life, uncle 
to Criseyde—not, as in Boccaccio, her cousin.” 

Mr. A. W. Ward (Chaucer, p. 92), calls Criseyde “ not 
ignoble even in the season of her weakness.” Courthoy 
(Hist. Eng. Poet. 1. 264) says: “It is not till the fourth book 
that the deterioration of Cressida’s nature reveals itself 
incidentally in the facility with which she listens, without 
displeasure though without response, to the artful love-mak- 
ing of Diomede.”’ In 1893 Mr. A. W. Pollard, in his primer 
on Chaucer (p. 95), says: “Only a detailed study of thie 
Filostrato reveals by how much Chaucer has ennobled the 
characters both of hero and heroine. In his hands. . 
Cressida [becomes] the sweetest, most piteous of unfaithful 
women.” And in 1901, in the Chambers Cyclopedia of 
English Literature (1. 69), the same writer says: “In the 
end, as we all know, Criseyde failed to fight against the 
stress of circumstance, and was faithless.” Furnival’ ‘reating 
of Shakespeare’s Troilus and Cressida in the Leopold Shuk- 
spere (p. lxxx), thus cries out against the ruthlessness of the 
great dramatist : “To have the beautiful Cressida, hesitating, 
palpitating like the nightingale before her sin, driven by force 
of hard circumstances which she could not control into 
unfaithfulness to her love, to have this Cressid, whom 
Chaucer spared for very ruth, set before us as a mere shame- 
less wanton, making eyes at all the men she sees, and showing 
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her looseness in the movement of every limb, is a terrible 
blow.” 

What shall we say to a Criseyde suggested not only as 
an object for our pity, but, at least so far as the first half of 
her story is concerned, almost for our approval and affection ? 

In the first place, we must say that this conception is 
not warranted by antiquity. Criseyde’s ancient prototype, 
whether we call her Briseis or Chryseis—and, according to 
Ovid (Rem. Am, 476), it is only the difference of a syllable 
—yielded and clave to the stronger, and could be transferred 
with much ease from one fighter to another. The scorn of a 
lawful wife for such temporary partners is fiercely proclaimed 
by Clytemnestra over the dead body of Agamemnon 


(Eschylus, Agam. 1438-43) : 


There lies he, one who foully wronged his wife, 

The darling of the Chryseids at Troia ; 

And there [pointing to Cassandra] this captive slave, this auguress, 
His concubine, this seeress trustworthy, 

Who shared his bed, and yet was as well known 

To the sailors at their benches ! ! 


It is with something of the same scorn that Chaucer, speak- 
ing of the unfallen, characterless Emilye,’ after Palamon 
had been overmatched, remarks (K. T. 1823-4) : 


For wommen, as to speken in comune, 
They folwen al the favour of fortune. 


The Pandarus who is eventually resolved into the cousin 
or uncle of Criseyde, according as Boccaccio or Chaucer tells 
the story, is already in the Fourth Book of the Iliad a truce- 
breaker. When he is about to shoot the arrow which makes 


Cf. Ovid, A. A. 2. 711 ff. 

* Another reflection, it must be remembered, of Boccaccio’s notorious 
Maria ; see the Dedication to the Teseide, and Crescini, Contributo agli Studi 
sul Boecaceio, p. 211. 
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him a perjured man, Homer thus characterizes him 
spake Athene, and persuaded his fool’s heart.” And , 
we are told by the Pseudo-Dictys (2. 41): ‘“ He finally » 
the penalty of an accursed mode of fighting.” 

Calchas, who becomes in Benoit de Sainte More 
father of Criseyde, is in Homer and Virgil a Greek pri 
It is the Pseudo-Dares (15) that first tells how, \ 
Achilles went to Delphi to consult the oracle, Calchas «|, 
arrived, having been sent on behalf of the Phrygians. 
oracle commanded that, when the Greeks should set sai 
should persuade them not to return till Troy was captu 
Hereupon he and Achilles become friends, and betake th: 
selves to Athens together. On Achilles’ report of the occur- 
rence, the Greeks receive Calchas among their number. 

He who first associated Criseyde, Pandarus, and Calchas 
as members of one family, brought together a woman whi 
had already been conceived by antiquity as bound to acce« 
to the wishes of a conqueror, whoever he might be ; a man 
who had brought woe upon two peoples by the renewal of 
war, against the sacred faith of a treaty; and a refugee 
priest, ready on the instant to incline to the stronger side, 
and more or less an object of suspicion to both parties to 
the struggle. The fact that Helen is the central figure of 
this struggle, and lives in ease, luxury, and wantonness 
while brave men all about her are dying in her quarrel, 
must not be lost from sight when we are considering the 
moral atmosphere in which this exemplary Trojan family is 
supposed to live. 

As for Benoit de Sainte More, a few words will suffice to 
show his sentiments. According to his excellent editor, 
M. Joly, Briseida is with him the “synonym for perfidy and 
treason” (1. 274); she represents “the coquetry of love, its 
graces, its diplomacy, its deceptions” (ib.); the motto of the 
story in Benoit might well be: “ Frailty, thy name is 
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woman” (1, 285). I need hardly remind you that in Benoit 
there is no long account of the amour of Troilus and 
Briseida. Briseida is thus described (5. 267-9): “Much 
was she loved, and much did she love, but her heart was 
changeable ; she was of a full amorous disposition.” Joly 
(1. 291) calls attention to the fact that, on the point of 
leaving Troy, she had all her precious possessions packed, 
“and,” says the poet, “all her gowns put up; she clothed 
and decked her person with the richest garments she had” 
(13303-6), and these the poet then proceeds to describe, 
in terms which might well set any feminine heart a-flutter. 
This, be it remembered, is the morning after the night spent 
in tears and moans with Troilus. Could anything more 
clearly paint the character of the woman? However, says 
the poet (13469-71), “the damsel thinks she will die when 
obliged to part from him whom she so loves and _ holds 
dear ;” but he has already assured us (13404 ff.) that she 
will be calmed in time, and will soon forget. “If now 


she has sorrow, then she will have joy. Her love will 


soon turn to one whom she has never seen.” To which, in 
the extremity of his indignation, the poet adds (13415 ff.) : 
“Grief does not last long with a woman; she weeps with 
one eye, and laughs with the other. They soon change their 
fancy ; and the wisest of them is enough of a fool. When 
she has loved any one for seven years, she will forget him 
in a day.” When Briseida bestows her affections upon 
Diomede, she is quite aware, says Joly (1. 293), that he 
is the particular enemy of Troilus. On the way to the 
Greek camp, he opens conversation by assuring her that 
she is the first he ever loved (13527 ff.; ef. T. and C,, 
5. 1555 ff.). “By the fourth evening,” says Benoit, “she 
no longer had heart or desire to return to the city” (13823-5). 
“She was of such great knowledge,” we are assured, “that 
she perceived and well knew that Diomede loved her beyond 
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everything, and so she was three times as severe towards 
him” (14964-7); to which Benoit amiably subjoins: “ Ladies 
are always like this.’ ‘The poet continues,” says Joly 
(1. 295), “to paint with piquant strokes the adroitness of 


feminine coquetry, its calculated severities, the humiliation 
of Diomede, and his prayers.” Meanwhile Troilus has , 
kind of revenge. When, after some days, he encounters 
and wounds Diomede, he thus taunts the latter (20085-x): 
“She will entertain many before the siege is over; watch 
her carefully, if you do not wish to share her with others,” 
As for Calchas, now become her father, Benoit remarks that 
“the Trojans hated Calchas, and said that he was viler than 
a dog.” Pandarus does not yet appear in his familiar role. 

It is well known that Boccaccio’s poem, the Filostrato, is 
the basis of Chaucer’s Troilus and Criseyde. Now the Filo- 
strato, as Boccaccio’s own preface shows, was written to 
image forth the relations between himself and Maria, natural 
daughter of Robert, king of Naples. The story of Boccae- 
cio’s passion for this young married woman—moving among 
the nobility of that dissolute court’ which was soon to be 
presided over by the infamous queen Joanna—possessed of 
great beauty and gentle breeding, but of lax principles, is 
told, or sketched, or suggested, in no fewer than eight of his 
works, counting the Canzoniere as one, and in no fewer than 
eighteen passages.” It began with him on Holy Saturday, 
March 30, 1336, according to what seem the most trust- 
worthy calculations, was crowned with mutual pleasure a few 
months later, and was interrupted by her faithlessness not 
later than about two years after it began. The story of this 
liaison having been so often repeated by Boccaccio in slightly 
different forms, and with a variety of assumed names, it 


1See Symonds, Jtal. Lit. 1. 121; ef. 1. 113, 122. 
? According to the computation of Dr. E. H. Wilkins. 
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would seem as though the attentive reader, and especially the 
minute student, might be justified in forming an opinion 
about the character of the heroine. That she had beauty, 
wit, fine manners, grace, charm—upon this all are agreed ; 
as to the essence of her nature there has been less outspoken- 
ness, but on this point also two of the most competent of recent 
investigators are at one. Speaking of her infidelity to 
Boccaccio—and it must be remembered that her yielding to 
him was disloyalty to an amiable and indulgent husband— 
Crescini says (op. cit., p. 63): “ But the lady did not keep 
faith with him; she left him, to love another. It follows 
from this that the love which united Maria to Boccaccio was 
a mere flash of caprice. This passionate and sensual woman” 
—mark the words—“ gave herself to him for a time, but 
when her desires had been satisfied she passed on to other 
amours.”' A more recent investigator—who in fact pub- 
lished his researches only last year—is Della Torre. His 
decision is (La Giovinezza di Giovanni Boceaccio, p. 190): 
“ Lasciviousness constituted the basis of Maria’s tempera- 
ment,” and he adduces as proof her inconstancy, and the ease 
with which she passed from one amour to another. He 
continues: ‘See how, in the Fiammetta, Maria excuses her- 
self to her own conscience for having betrayed the husband 
who so fondly loved her by giving herself to Pantfilo [7. e. 


Boceaccio]. She says in so many words: ‘Things which 


are freely possessed are usually considered worthless, though 
they are really precious ; and such as can not easily be had, 


‘In the Filocolo (Bk. 4: 8. 79 Mou.), the queen, another incarnation of 
Maria, says: ‘‘Rimanga adunque simile scellerato ardire nelle pari di 
Semiramis e di Cleopatra, le quali non amano, ma cercano di quietare il 
loro libidinoso volere, il quale quietato, non pid avanti d’alcuno pid che 
dun altro non si ricordano.”’ See Maria’s picture of her own heartlessness 
and blasphemous arrogance in Filocolo, Bk. 5: 8. 260 ff. Mou. (cf. Della 
Torre, p. 191). With this compare 7’. and C. 4. 1406 ff. 
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though in fact worthless, are regarded as most precious,’ ”: 
Della Torre contributes another quotation from the Fiqy. 
metta to the same effect (Fiam., p. 84). Later (p. 191), he 
speaks of the beautiful voluptuary, who, in the consciousnes, 
of her omnipotent beauty, became even cruel. 

Were there time, I might quote from the Wife of Buti’; 
Prologue (205-210) a sentiment uttered by that worthy 
woman, which could hardly be distinguished from the one cited 
above from the mouth of Fiammetta. In fact, the sentiments 
of both might have been drawn from the long discourse o/ 
the duenna in the Roman de la Rose (ef. 14098 ff., 1420s tf) 
or from its principal source, Ovid’s Art of Love? (cf. 3, 
583-6), a =book with which we may assume that Maria, 
under her name of Fiammetta, was acquainted, since sl 
seems distinctly to allude (Fiam., p. 54) to the Remedies of 
Love (139-168). The same principles recur in the Fi/ostraty 
2. 73-4), and are condensed from there in Troilus civ! 
Criseyde (2. 770 ff.). 

The profession of Pandaro was not unknown to antiquity, 
but in the Filostrato it is dignified by his kinship with the 
heroine and his friendship with the hero. Were it not for 
this, he might be one of the rascally slaves of Roman 
comedy, a Davus or a Syrus, the prototype of such intrigu- 
ing valets as Moliére’s Scapin or Masearille. An even 
closer parallel might be afforded by the nurse as a dramatic 


personage, such a one, for example, as we have in thie 


' Fiam., p. 139. 

*From one point of view, the Filostrato, and Troilus and Crisey: 
well, might be regarded as a lengthy series of illustrations of the less 
savory parts of the Roman de la Rose, and of certain portions of the 4’ 
of Love (especially Bk. 3). Crescini has shown how the Fiammetia may 
be regarded as modeled on Ovid’s Heroides (pp. 156 ff.) I may perhays 
mention in passing that Maria’s unfaithfulness to Boccaccio is affirmed or 
clearly implied in at least six passages of his works, and is referred to in 


still others. 
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Hippolytus of Euripides. And here it is worth noting that 
in two of the autobiographical love-passages of Boccaccio’s 
works, the nurse appears—once in the Fiammetta, where 
she first endeavors to dissuade her mistress from her folly, 
though afterwards she acquiesces in it (Fiam., pp. 16 ff., 31); 
and once in the Filocolo (see the next note), where Glorizia, 
the foster-mother as well as nurse of the heroine—again 
Maria under an assumed name—discharges a function 
similar to that in which Pandare delights in the Third Book 
of Troilus and Criseyde.' Crescini has pointed out resem- 
blances between the speeches of the nurse in the Fiammetta 
and those of the nurse in the Hippolytus of Seneca. It may 
well be, then, that Pandarus, in the capacity of bower-thane, 
is the masculine counterpart of the bower-woman of the 
Filocolo, the companion and foster-mother of the heroine. 
Glorizia is a more active agent than the nurse of the 
Fiammetta, the portrayal of the latter owing much, as 
mentioned above, to the Hippolytus of Seneca, as that is 
derived from the Hippolytus of Euripides. 

Passing for the moment over Chaucer, we may remind 
ourselves what estimate Shakespeare formed of the character 
of Cressida. His keen eye, whose penetrative insistence no 
disguises or subterfuges could baffle, discerned in Chaucer’s 


When Filocolo (Florio) is drawn up by the window in a basket of 
flowers, Glorizia receives him, hides him in a room adjoining that which 
is to be occupied during the day by Biancofiore and her attendants, and at 
night ensconces him behind the curtains of Biancofiore’s bed. Meanwhile, 
the nurse passes from the one to the other, holding conversations with each 
about the other, Biancofiore having no suspicion that he is near. Finally, 
late at night, Filocolo discovers himself to Biancofiore, Glorizia being 
meanwhile asleep in an adjacent room (Filocolo, Bk. 5: 8. 166-182 Mou. ; 
cf. 7. 71, 118). See Della Torre, pp. 270 ff. ; Crescini, pp. 80 ff. ; and 
cf. Ameto, p. 156. Since writing the above, my attention has been called 
to the article of Mr. Karl Young, in Modern Philology for July, 1906 
(4. 169-177), entitled Chaucer’s Use of Boccaccio’ s ‘ Filocolo.’ 
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heroine the nature which is revealed in the pages of Boccac- 
cio. Already in the First Act (1. 2. 310 ff.), Cressida says ; 


But more in Troilus thousand fold I see 
Than in the gloss of Pandar’s praise may be ; 
Yet hold I off.... 

Men prize the thing ungained more than it is. 


The shrewd maxims which she utters on this occasion might 
have come straight from the Art of Love. 
In the Third Act (3. 2. 125 ff.), she says : 


Hard to seem won, but I was won, my lord, 
With the first glance that ever—pardon me, 
If I confess much, you will play the tyrant. 


But, though I loved you well, I wooed you not, 
And yet, good faith, I wished myself a man, 
Or that we women had men’s privilege 

Of speaking first.’ 


A little later she says (3. 2. 160 ff.) : 
Perchance, my lord, I show more craft than love. 


But it is Ulysses, the wise, the much-experienced, who 
sums her up for Shakespeare (4. 5. 55-7) : 


There’s language in her eye, her cheek, her lip— 
Nay, her foot speaks, her wanton spirits look out 
At every joint and motive of her body. 


And the continuation of the speech is even more explicit. 
We at length come to Chaucer’s poem. Here we maj 
first consider Criseyde as a daughter. Calchas, we remembe”, 
learning from the gods that Troy was to be destroyed, ha: 
gone over to the Greeks, and thus earned the name of trait 
(1. 87). That the Greeks did not fully trust him we se: 


1Cf. Filocolo, Bk. 4: 8. 78-9. 
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from a remark of Diomede’s (5. 897-9). Troilus says of 
him (4. 1459): 


Your fader is in sleighte as Argus yéd.! 


When Calchas knew that there was to be an exchange 
of prisoners, he went before the Greeks (4. 68), 


And with a chaunged face hem bad a bone. 


He alleges his services, and begs the redemption of Criseyde : 


Telling his tale alwey, this olde greye, 
Humble in speche, and in his lokinge eke, 
The salte teres from his eyén tweye 

Ful faste ronnen doun by eyther cheke.? 


This is the Criseyde whom the people had been ready to 
burn at once upon her father’s departure (1. 90-1*), and who, to 
save herself, had been fain (1. 110 ff.) to fall upon her knees 
before Hector, and there 


With pitous voys, and tendrely wepinge, 
His mercy bad, hirselven excusinge, 


and, as Boceaccio adds (1. 12. 7), accusing her father. But 
the people never forgave him (cf. 4. 1467-8), nor did they 
forgive her for being her father’s daughter, since (4. 194-5), 
when the proposal is once made, they are anxious to get 


rid of her. 


1Cf. 5. 897-9. 

* This facility in weeping, it will be recalled, was inherited by Criseyde 
(1, 111; 4. 750, 814, 912; 5. 712, 725, 1046, 1052). Perhaps she liked 
to verify Ovid’s saying (A. A. 3. 291-2) : 

Quo non ars penetrat ? discunt lacrimare decenter, 
Quoque volunt plorant tempore, quoque modo. 
And seyden, he and al his kin at ones 
Ben worthy for to brennen, fel and bones. 
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Her father has effected her exchange, and Criseyde j, 
consoling Troilus by devising means for her return, whey 
she gives utterance to these filial sentiments (4. 1368 ff,). 
My father is old and avaricious. I will take him part of 
his goods, and tempt him to send for the rest ; then [ shal] 
have to return to see them safely off, and to make his peace 
with Priam. I will so enchant him with my words that 
he shall dream he is in heaven. All his divination is pot 
worth three haws; the gods are liars,’ and so I shall 
persuade him : 


Desyr of gold shal so his sowle blende, 
That, as me lyst, I shal wel make an ende.” 


Moreover, we are expressly told that, hearing what her 
father had done to bring the exchange to pass, she (4. 667-8 


of hir fader roughte, 
As in this cas, right nought, ne whanne he deyde. 


Here is a simple, innocent maiden for the nonce ; but we 
know well that she was not a maiden, but already a widoy 
when Calchas fled from Troy, old enough, though Chaucer 
cannot tell her age (5. 826), to have three nieces, apparently 
grown-up girls, as companions (2. 814 ff., 1716; 3. 597), 
and cool of head, though sufficiently warm of heart. 

Her coolness of head admits of manifold illustration. 
She says herself (4. 1625 ff.) that she is not so silly as not 
to be able to devise ways of keeping her tryst with Troilus. 
When she visits the love-sick Troilus, who cannot speak for 
excess of passion (3. 80 ff.), 


Criseyde al this aspyede wel ynough, 
For she was wys. 


1Cf. above, p. 537, note. 
2Cf. her reproaches to her father, Roman de Troie 13685-739. 
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On an earlier occasion, Pandarus makes dire threats as to 
what will happen if she does not look kindly on Troilus, so 


that she thinks (2. 462): 


It nedeth me ful sleyly for to pleye. 


After this first intercession on the part of Pandarus, she 
passes the whole situation in review (cf. 5. 1023-9). She 
takes into account Troilus’ prowess, estate, renown, wit, 
shape, and high birth (2. 660-2); she concludes that it 
would be an honor to deal with such a lord, as well for her 
estate as for his health (2. 703-7); besides, he is a king’s 
son (ef. 4. 1667), and might do her an injury, if he were 
displeased with her (2. 708 ff.). Why shouldn’t he love 
her, since no one in Troy is lovelier than she (2. 743 ff.) ; 
why shouldn’t she love him, since she is her own woman, 
well at ease, young, and unencumbered (2. 750 ff.)? But as 
for a husband, oh no! freedom for her (2. 754 ff., 771 ff. ; 
cf. her dread of poverty, 4. 1520-31; Roman de Troie 
13692-5). Yet, “nothing venture, nothing have” (2. 807 
ff.). Chaucer hastens to explain that she hasn’t fallen in 
love at first sight, as one might suppose, but is merely 
inclined to like Troilus (2. 673 ff.), now that Pandarus has 
just broached the matter, and has been interrupted by Troi- 
lus’ riding by. 

We see in all this that she is both amorous and circum- 
spect. Such she is at the beginning, aud such she remains 
to the end. Her prototype, Maria, was wearing black when 
Boccaccio first saw her, because she was at church on 
Saturday in Passion Week. Criseyde in Chaucer’s poem 
has no such reason, but then she is a widow, and besides 
Ovid might have taught her (A. A. 3. 189-190)—if her 
own shrewdness had not—that black was becoming to 
blondes (cf. 4. 736, 816), and that Briseis was dressed in 
black when she was carried off (1. 170; ef. 1. 109, 177; 
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2. 534; 4. 778 ff.). Moreover, there is evidence enoug) 
that the wearing of black was not fatal to her gayety 
(2. 1169; 4. 866-7). Although, in the temple, fear of the 
people, and perhaps her comparatively inferior position, 
made her stand quietly in the rear, with no companion 
(1. 178-180), yet she was of “ful assured loking and manere” 
(1. 182), with a rather haughty air (1. 290 ff.), 


for she leet falle 
Hir look a lite aside, in swich manere 
Ascaunces, ‘ What, may I not stonden here?’ 


In manner she is the society woman of that period, 
After she had taken her leave of Helen and Deiphobus « {i} 
thriftily, as she wel coude,” they praised her excellence, her 
governance,' her wit, and her manner, so that it was a joy 
to hear (3. 211 ff). We may be sure that her farewells to 
members of the royal house were not marked by any 
assumption of equality, but by deference, humble cordiality, 
and obsequious gratitude. 

Her wit and governance never deserted her, apparently. 
She can pretend to her agonizing lover that she has no 
idea what he seeks of her (3. 124-6), and afterwards is 
ready to deal with Diomede in the same way (5. 867-8); 
she does not scruple to speak to Troilus of her own dis- 
simulation (5. 1613; ef. 4. 1625 ff.), and she is quite 
capable of telling Diomede (5. 977-8), that, save for her 


dead husband, 
other love, so helpe me now Pallas, 


Ther in myn herte nis, ne ever was. 


Yet there comes a time when even Troilus mistrusts her 


1 Troilus’ good governance, by the way, consisted in dissimulation (°. 
427-434; cf. 477-483); one would like to know how his reason bridled his 
delight (4. 1678), and precisely what Criseyde understood by his ‘‘ moral 
vertue, grounded upon trouthe’’ (4. 1672). 
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(4. 1606 ff., 1427-8 ; cf. his fear of her, 4. 165-8). Her 
continual and apparently chief dread is, lest her reputation be 
compromised ; at all hazards, she wishes to save appearances.' 
In this respect, Pandare feels as she does (3. 265 ff.). She 
dissembles her surrenders, because she enjoys prolonged 
wooings.’ Thus, after allowing Pandare* to go through the 


1Cf. Wife of Bath's Tale, 87-88 : 


For be we never so vicious withinne, 
We wol been holden wyse, and clere of synne. 


Cf. Filoc., pp. 78-9; Fiam., p. 67. 


2Cf. Shakespeare, JT. and C., 1. 2. 312 ff. 
$It is the fashion to regard Pandare as well advanced in years; Ten 
Brink, for example, calls him an “‘elderly gentleman with great experience 
of life.”’ It might be worth while to marshal all the evidence for and 
against this assertion. I content myself here with adducing a few passages 
which point in the direction of relative youth : 
1. In the Filostrato, Pandaro tells Troilo that he himself is in love 
(2. 18. 7, 8): 
Ed io, come tu sai, contra mia voglia 
Amo, né mi pud tor né crescer doglia. 


Similarly in 7. and C. 1. 666-7 : 


Right so fare I, unhappily for me ; 
I love oon best, and that one smerteth sore. 


Again (T. and C. 2. 57 ff.), Pandare’s love made his hue green many 
times a day, and sent him to bed in woe, where he tossed through the night. 

When he calls on Criseyde, she remarks (2. 98), ‘‘ your maistresse is not 
here.’’ Shortly afterward (2. 111-2), he proposes to dance, and do some 
observance to May. 

Pandare’s oath is (2. 234), ‘‘ by the blisful Venus that I serve.’’ 

Troilus upbraids Pandare (4. 486-490); cf. Filost. 4. 57) : 


Why hastow not don bisily thy might 

To chaungen hir that doth thee al thy wo? 
Why niltow lete hir fro thyn herte go? 
Why niltow love another lady swete, 

That may thyn herte setten in quiete? 


Cf. 491-2 ( Filost. 4. 58. 1, 2). 
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motions of seduction and urgency, after keeping Troilus 
upon the rack for many weary days, she can calmly say, at 
the moment of her abandonment (3. 1201) : 


Ne hadde I ere now, my swete herte dere, 
Ben yolde, ywis I were now not here. 


We saw above (p. 535) that, in the Roman de Troie, the 
heroine had no desire after the fourth evening to return to 
Troy ; Chaucer seems to say (5. 1033-4) of Diomede that, 
on the eleventh day after her arrival, 


So wel he for himselve spak and seyde 
That alle hir sykes sore adoun he leyde, 


though a few lines later he professes not to know how long 
it was before Criseyde forsook Troilus for Diomede. It is 
significant that on that very tenth day when she was to return 
to Troilus, Diomede calls at Calchas’ tent, and she not only 


Welcomed him, and doun by hir him sette, 
but 


0 allusion to the appearance of Pandare suggests that he is elderly. 
either Criseyde nor Troilus treats him as elderly, nor, save for the 
use of the term ‘‘nece,’’ does he treat either of them as considerably younger. 
4. His interest and participation in Troilus’ love-affairs is not that of an 
elderly person. 
5. Chaucer (1. 860), following Boccaccio (2. 16. 7, 8), makes Pandare 
say : 


2. N 
3. N 


Were it for my suster, al thy sorwe, 
By my wil, she sholde al be thyn tomorwe. 


And Troilus reciprocates in similar terms (3. 409 ff. ; cf. Filost. 3. 18). 

6. Pandare once calls Criseyde ‘‘suster’’ (4. 848), following Filost. 4. 
98. 1. 

7. Troilus repeatedly calls Pandare ‘‘ brother’’(1. 773; 2. 1046 ; 4. 541 ; 
5. 414, 477 ; and cf. 5. 521), and Pandare reciprocates (2. 1359 ; 3. 239, 
330 ; 5. 407, 1731 ; and ef. 3. 252). 

But the younger Pandare is, and the more mature Criseyde is, the less 
is she excusable, since the less probable is it that she is his dupe (observe 
how promptly she forgives him, 2. 595). 
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after this, withouten longe lette, 
The spyces and the wyn men forth hem fette. 


The latter point is significant, because spices and wine were 
usually reserved for the conclusion of a banquet, if we may 
trust the romances (cf. Schultz, Das Hofische Leben zur Zeit 
der Minnesinger 1. 4382-3; Chaucer, LZ. G. W. 1109-10; 
C. T. F. 291-4), and the relation of wine to the amatory 
passion was sufficiently known in the Middle Ages (ef. Ovid, 
A. A. 1. 526-7; 3. 753; Rem. Am. 146, 805; Chaucer, 
C. T. C. 509; D. 464-8). In fact, if for the moment we 
may recall that Criseyde virtually represents Boccaccio’s 
mistress (cf. p. 10), and that, as the daughter of a French- 
woman, she was very likely familiar with the Roman de la 
Rose,' we shall be sure that she was well informed on this 
point (cf. Fiam., pp. 92-3 ; Filocolo, Bk. 5: 8. 259; R. de la 
R. 14393-4). It is evident that Criseyde knew how to woo 
under the guise of being wooed. We need not be surprised, 
then, if she consents to make an appointment with Diomede for 


the next day (5. 944, 949, 995, 1030), and that on that day 


He refte hir of the grete of al hir peyne. 


After all, it is Criseyde who has pronounced her own 
doom (5. 1058 ff.) : 


Allas, of me, unto the worldes ende, 
Shal neither been ywriten nor ysonge 
No good word, for thise bokes wol me shende. 


O, rolled shal I been on many a tonge! 
Throughout the world my belle shal be ronge ; 
And wommen most wol hate me of alle. 


ALBERT S. Cook. 


‘ We may remember that Boccaccio, at the end of the Fourth Day of the 
Decameron, gives Fiammetta eyes ‘‘che parevan d’un falcon pellegrino’’ 
(cf. T. and C. 3. 1784, and that Idleness, R. de la R. 533 (Chaucer, 


R. R. 546), 
Les yex ot plus vaire c’ une faucons. 




















XIX.—FOUR OBSCURE ALLUSIONS IN HERDER. 


Concerning Homer, Lessing makes in the twelfth chapter 
of Laokoon the rash generalization,’ “ Unsichtbar seyn, jst 
der natiirliche Zustand seiner Gitter.” Herder, in chapter 
xu of his Erstes kritisches Waldchen,? has an easy task to 
disprove this proposition ; but he cites in support of his 
case some witnesses of exceedingly doubtful credibility, 
The story of Pallas and Tiresias, which he tells after 
Callimachus,’ is good evidence that gods can be surprised 
by mortals. Having given, however, only the vague refer- 
ence, “Callim. hymn. in Pallad. Dianam &c.,” Herder 
goes on to say :—“ Wie der Pallas: so gieng es auch der 
badenden keuschen Diana. Kalydon sah sie, ebenfalls 
wider seinen und der Géttin Willen, und ward zu Steine. 
So gieng es selbst dem Jupiter, da er in seinem liebsten 
Vergniigen einmal seine Wolke vergessen hatte. Er ward, 
da er bei der Rhea schlief, von Haliakmon, wider Willen 
seiner, und seiner geliebten Beischliferin, und seines Uber- 
raschers, in seiner Schiferstunde gestért—wie das? wenn 
‘unsichtbar seyn, der natiirliche Zustand der Gdotter wiire.’ 
—lIch will solche gestérte Schiiferstunden der Géotter und 
Géttinnen nicht aufzilen. Meine Muse ist diesmal nicht so, 
wie die Schwester des Amors, die 


. . » wie die Miidchen alle ihun, 
Verliebte gern beschleichet.’’ 


On this passage Suphan has the following note:* “Calli- 


1 Laokoon, ed. H. Bliimner, Berlin’, 1880, p. 242. 
2 Werke, ed. B. Suphan, Berlin, 1877 ff., m1, 109. 
3Cf. Callimachi Hymni et Epigrammata iterum ed. Udal. de Wilamowitz- 
Moellendorff, Berol. 1897, pp. 45 ff. 
*L.¢., p. 484. 
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mach. hymn. vV, eis Noutpa tis Maddados v. 53 ss. 100 ss. 
Hymnus ul, es “Apreww hat auf die ‘badende Diana’ 
keinen Bezug. Das Citat ist so unsicher wie der Text, zu 
dem es gehért; ‘Kalydon,’ der Uberrascher der Gittin, ist 
eine héchst fragwiirdige Gestalt, an deren Dasein vielleicht 
eine misverstandene Virgilstelle (vir, 306) den meisten 
Anteil hat.” Hans Lambel, in his edition of Herder,’ 
simply quotes from Suphan, and no editor, so far as I know, 
has yet referred to Herder’s probable source. This is the 
Pseudo Plutarch, De Fluviis.? As to Kalydon we read :° 
obtos yap Kat’ ayvotay Aovopevnv idwv ”Apreuv, THY wopdnv 
Tov cw@patos petéBarev eis métpav: kata Sé tpdvorav Gedy 
ro dpos KaXovpevoy T'upov ar’ avtov Kadudav petovouacbn. 
And similarly of the other interloper:* “AXiaxpwov d¢, To 
yever TiptvOvos, év Te Koxxvyiw roipaivey dpe Kai Kat 
dyvorayv TH ‘Péa ovyywopevov tov Alia Oeacdpevos, éupavns 
éyevero Kal pweO” oppis évexOeis EBarev Eéavtov eis TroTapov 
Kappavopa, ds ar’ a’tod “ANdxpwov petovoudacbn. 

I doubt, however, whether Herder could have found 


even pseudo classical authority for a sister to Cupid. He 
quotes from the poem, Der Morgen, by J. P. Uz :°— 


** Auf! auf! weil schon Aurora lacht ; 
Ihr Gatten junger Schénen ! 
Thr miisst nunmehr, nach fauler Nacht, 
Dem Gott der Ehe frihnen. 


1 DNL, Herders Werke, 111, 2, p. 98. 

*IT owe this clue to H. W. Stoll in Roscher’s Lerikon, Lpz., 1884 ff., 1, 
1820, and 1, 939. It is hardly necessary to add proof that Herder knew 
the Moralia; but cf. the quotation from De Pythiae Oraculis, xx1 (ed. 
Bernadakis, m1, p. 54), in Werke, 1, 147, Einleitung zur ersten Sammlung 
von Fragmenten (1767). 

* Moralia, ed. G. N. Bernadakis, Leipzig, 1888 ff., vu, p. 322; De 
Fluviis, xxi1, 4. 

* De Fluviis, xvi, 1, ed. cit., vi, p. 312. 

° Siimtliche poetische Werke, ed. A. Sauer, DLD, 33, p. 26 f. 
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Erneuert den verliebten Zwist, 
Der siisser, als die Eintracht ist, 
Nach der sich Alte sehnen. 


Ists méglich, dass zu solcher Lust 

Ein Gatte nicht erwache? 

Dass eine nahe Liljen Brust 

Ihn nicht geschiiftig mache? 

Indess schwebt um der Gattinn Haupt 
Der Morgentraum, mit Mohn belaubt : 
Ihr triiumt von eitel Rache. 


Da, wo Cytherens waches Kind 
Den Schlaf vom Bette scheuchet ; 
Da rauschts, wie wann ein Morgenwind 
Bethautes Laub durchstreichet. 
Da lauschet meine Muse nun, 
Die, wie die Miidchen alle thun, 
Verliebte gern beschleichet.’’ 
u. 8. W. 


Were it not for Herder’s error, we should probably 
without hesitation interpret ‘“Cytherens waches Kind” as 


Cupid. As it is, we can hardly help feeling that perhaps 
Uz makes Venus the mother of Aurora. This is evidently 
what Herder did, and so Cupid came by a sister. 

It is well known that Herder habitually quoted from 
memory and often inexactly ; but so violent a twist as he 
gave to the sense of Uz’s stanza could not ordinarily occur. 
Encouraged by this example, however, I venture to suggest 
an explanation of a fourth obscure allusion. Das dritte 
kritische Wéildchen, chapter 11, contains the following admo- 
nition to Klotz:' “Der wahre Tempel des Geschmacks ist 
nicht eine Orientalische Pagode, ein Ruhesitz, wo man als 
am Ende seiner Wallfahrt sich niederlisst ; er ist vielmehr 
wie der Tempel des Marcellus gebauet; die Pforte des 
Geschmacks, auch in Miinzen, ein Durchgang zur Wissen- 


1 Werke, 11, p. 382. 
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schaft: zur Wissenschaft, welche es wolle.”” Suphan' notes 
on this passage: “Eine passende Beziehung zu Herders 
Worten kann ich in den Stellen der Alten, die von dem 
Bauwerk handeln .. . . nicht auffinden.” Is it not possible 
that there was in Herder’s mind a vague reminiscence of 
Moses Mendelssohn? Mendelssohn says :? “ Plutarch erziihlt, 
Marcellus habe zwei Tempel, den einen fiir die Tugend und 
den andern fiir die Ehre, dergestalt an einander bauen lassen, 
dass man durch den Tempel der Tugend gehen musste, um 
in den Tempel der Ehre zu kommen.” Neither in the life 
of Marcellus,® nor in the treatise De Fortuna Romanorum + 


where the Templum Honoris et Virtutis is mentioned, are 
there two structures described as standing in any such rela- 
tion. Given this relation, however, Herder could readily 
make of the Temple of Virtue a portal; whereupon the 
substitution of taste and science for virtue and honor became 
easy in an allusion that served polemical and not didactic 
purposes. Herder refers to Mendelssohn’s essays in the 


> and, as I believe has not 


Erste Sammlung von Fragmenten ; 
been pointed out, has in the sixteenth chapter of Das erste 
kritische Waldchen a passage® showing even verbal resem- 
blance to a passage in the essay, Uber die Hauptgrundsiitze.? 
He mentions this essay by name in Das vierte kritische 


Waldchen, chapter x1.° 


WiLuiAM Guitp Howarp. 


‘TL. ¢., p. 495. 

2 Uber d. Hauptgrundsiitze d. schinen Kiinste u. Wiss., Ges. Schriften, Lpz. , 
1843, 1, p. 298. 

*Cap. xxviul, Vitae, ed. C. Sintenis, Lpz., 1873 ff., u, p. 152. 

*Cap. v, Moralia, ed. Bernadakis, 11, p. 389. 

5 Werke, 1, 225. ® Werke, 111, 137 f. 1. ¢., 291 f. 

8 Werke, rv, 148. 














XX.—STUDIES IN THE INFLUENCE OF THE 
ROMANCE OF THE ROSE UPON 
CHAUCER.' 


The influence of the Romance of the Rose upon Chaucer 
has been generally recognized, Chaucer scholars differ, how- 
ever, concerning the extent and the time of this influence. 
The relatively older view (represented by Mr. E. G. 
Sandras in his Etude sur Chaucer, Paris, 1859) that Chaucer 
is an imitator of the Romance of the Rose who has never 
freed himself sufficiently from this influence to appreciate 
the greater art of his Italian model, seems now generally 
put aside by those who, following the lead of Mr. ten Brink, 
bring the English poet before us as having not only fully 
grasped the value of his Italian models, but as having 
actually surpassed at least some of them. 

We cannot accept the statement of Sandras—that Chaucer 
reached old age under the yoke of imitation, having com- 
posed nothing but allegorical poems, thus classing all his 
work before the Canterbury Tales as false and affected court 
poetry. For, surely, the Troylus is not an allegory, nor 
can the character of Pandarus be looked upon as the work 
of a disciple of Guillaume de Lorris. Yet, if such scholars 
as Sandras do not sufficiently value the influence of Chaucer’s 
Italian models, others like Mr. Skeat and Mr. ten Brink seem 
to underestimate the continued influence of the Romance of the 


Rose. 


'T first treated of the Influence of the Romance of the Rose upon 
Chaucer in a report for a seminar given by Professor John M. Manly at 
the University of Chicago several years ago. Though I did not in that 
report reach the results I now present, yet the intelligent direction then 
received has no doubt influenced the present paper, and it seems only fair 
to acknowledge my indebtedness. 
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All the passages which Chaucer has borrowed from the 
Romance of the Rose have not been completely pointed out, 
and the reason for this is easily found in the bulkiness of 
the French poem. I cannot presume to have finished the 
task myself, yet even what I have accomplished is due to 
peculiarly favorable circumstances—a period of illness which 


allowed me to work on this subject exclusively, without 
interruptions of any sort. The value of the passages I have 
collected differs greatly. In some cases, as for instance, in 
the introduction to the Hous of Fame, the coincidence not 
only in subject matter, but in a number of rhymes, is such 
as to put it beyond doubt that Chaucer made use of the 
French poem, yet there are other passages which seemed 
worth pointing out, though it would be absolutely unwise 
to pass definite judgment concerning them. As a basis for 
literary discussions, all passages which have anything in 
common with the Romance of the Rose—though it be a 
mere analogy—seemed worth noticing. ‘These passages may 
not justify us in saying that Chaucer borrowed his material 
from the French poem, but they all may help decide whether 
at certain periods he did or did not belong to the school of 
Guillaume de Lorris and Jean le Meung. 

Amongst the Minor Poems of Chaucer the majority shows 
no influence of the Romance of the Rose. Three of these 
poems — The Former Age, Fortune, and Gentilesse, treat 
subjects which Jean de Meung has treated, and Chaucer 
makes use of Jean de Meung and Jean de Meung’s direct 
source, Boethius. Of the other poems only two, the Book 
of the Duchess, and the Parlement of Foules, demand special 
discussion. 

It is, however, worth mentioning that such poems as the 
A. B. C., in their devotion to the Virgin Mary, though by 
no means taken from his works, harmonize with Jean de 
Meung’s religious tendencies as expressed in the Romance 
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of the Rose. In Anelida and Arcite, on the other hand, 
the character of the false lover might be taken altogether 
from material found in the Romance of the Rose. This 
only demonstrates how dangerous it is to reach any absolute 
conclusion as to the influence of one writer upon another, 
Chaucer may have been led to his choice of subjects by his 
study of Jean de Meung, whilst on the other hand elements 
which are identical with those found in the works of the 
French writer may owe nothing to his influence. 

The Book of the Duchess is the most important work of 
the first period which has been preserved to us, if Chaucer’s 
translation of the Romance of the Rose has been lost. It 
is generally accepted that the Book of the Duchess is an out- 
growth of Old French court poetry. Mr. Sandras showed 
that Chaucer draws largely from the Romance of the Rose 
(almost exclusively from the first part), and that besides, 
he has used two Old French poems, Machault’s La fontain 
amoureuse and Le reméde de Fortune. 

Mr. Sandras thought that the story of Ceyx and Haleyoue 
was taken altogether from the French. Mr. ten Brink 
thinks that Chaucer used Ovid more than Machault, and 
added to both (Chaucer Studien, pp. 8-9). The frame- 
work of the poem is taken from Machault. The first refer- 
ence to the Romance of the Rose occurs in line 284-, 
and quotes Macrobius’ Dream of Scipio. 

The dream in the Book of the Duchess is full of reminis- 
cences. Skeats and Koeppel mention the following lines 
in connection with the Romance of the Rose, 292, 331, 402, 
410 to 412, 419-, 431-, 559-, 614-, 629, 639, 644-, 654, 
658, 663, 673, 717, 726, 728, 732, 735, 738, 791 to 792, 
835 to 837, 849, 963 to 964, 982, 1020 to 1021, 1056 to 
1058, 1080 to 1083, 1121, 1152. 

Besides these verbal reminiscences Chaucer is indebted 
to the Romance of the Rose for the framework of the dream 
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which the French poem did not invent but made the fashion. 
Besides the reference quoted above the following seem worth 


considering : 
B. of D. 301-302 :? 


And songen everich in his wyse 
The moste solempne servyse. 


R. R. 665-668 : 


Trop parfesoient bel servise 
Cil oisel que je vous devise ; 
Il chantoient un chant itel 
Cum s’il fussent espéritel. 


An absolute verbal coincidence is found : 
B. of D. 304-305 : 


. . «3 for som of hem song lowe, 
Som hye, and al of oon acorde. 


R. R. 708-9 : 


Chantoit chascun en son patois 
Li uns en haut, li autre enbas. 


Also B. of D. 317: 


For ther was noon of hem that feyned. 


R. R. 710: 


De lor chant n’estoit mie gas. 


B. of D. 318-319: 


To singe, for ech of hem him peyned 
To finde out mery crafty notes. 


1The lines have been numbered according to The Complete Works of 
Geoffrey-Chaucer, edited by W. W. Skeat, Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1900, 
and the edition of the Romance of the Rose, edited by Francisque 
Michel, Paris, 1864. 
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R. R. 74-77: 


Li rossignos lores s’ esforce 

De chanter et de faire noise 
Lors s’esvertue, et lors s’envoise 
Li papegaus et la kalandre. 


R. R. 100-101 : 


Et les oiselés escontant 
Qui de chanter moult s’engoissaient. 


B. of D. 340-342 : 


Blew, bright, clere was the air, 
And ful atempre, for sothe, hit was, 
For nother cold nor hoot hit was. 


R. R, 124-125: 
Clere et serie et bele estoit 
La matinée et atemprée. 
The description of the sorrow of the knight seems 
have general reminiscences of the description of Tristece. 
B. of D. 475-476 : 


I have of sorwe so gret woon, 
That joye gete I never noon. 


reminds one of the description of sadness in 


R. R. 306-313 : 


Je cuit que nus ne li séust 

Faire riens qui lui péust plaire ; 

N’el ne se vosist pas retraire, 

Ne réconforter 4 nul fuer 

Du duel qu’ele avoit 4 son cuer. 

Trop avoit son cuer correcié, 

Et son duel parfont commencié. 

Moult sembloit bien qu’el fust dolente. 


B. of D. 497-499 : 


His hewe chaunge and wexe grene 
And pale, for no blood was sene 
In no maner lime of his. 
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R. R. 200-202 : 


Et aussi vert com une cive 
Tant par estoit descolorée, 
Qu’ el sembloit estre enlangorée. 


B. of D. 591-594: 


And who so wiste al, by my trouthe, 
My sorwe, but he hadde routhe 
And pite of my sorwe smerte, 

That man hath a feendly herte. 


R. R. 323-326: 


Nus, tant fust dur, ne la veist 
A cui grant pitié n’en preist. 


The passage in B. of D. from lines 758 to 774 contains 
analogies to the longer passage in the R. R. line 1891 to 
2032, in which the God of Love demands, and the Lover 
grants, service. B. of D., lines 771-772, bring this out 
clearly, and are evidently suggested by the request of the 


Lover to the God of Love to take possession of his heart, 
R. R. 1987-. This passage is too long to quote in full. 

The meeting of the knight in the Book of the Duchess 
with his lady love contains analogies to this first part of 
the Romance of the Rose. The knight comes upon a com- 
pany of people just as the Lover does in the Romance 
of the Rose. The reference to youth and idleness, 

B. of D. 797-798 : 


For that tyme Youthe, my maistresse, 
Governed me in ydelnesse, 


is not perhaps without relation to Oyseuse in the R. R. 
Compare B. of D. 807-809 : 
Trewly, the fayrest companyé 


Of ladies, that ever man with yé 
Had seen togedres in oon place. 
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to R. R. 619-620: 


Les plus beles gens, ce sachies 
Que vous jamés nul leu truissiés. 


R. R. 726-730 : 


Que quant je le vi, je ne soi 

Dont si trés-beles gens pooient 
Estre venu: car il sembloient 
Tout por voir anges empennés 
Si beles gens ne vit homs nés. 


The description of Faire Whyte contains analogies to 
R. R. 1197-1238. 
B. of D. 822-824: 


Is fairer, clerer, and hath more light 
Than any planete, (is) in heven, 
The mone, or the sterres seven. 


R, R. 1246-1249 : 


El fu clere comme la lune 

Est avers les autres estoiles, 

Qui ne ressemblent que chandoiles 
Faitisse estoit et avenant. 


R. R. 1000-1002 : 


Ains fu clere comme la lune, 
Envers qui les autres estoiles 
Resemblent petites chandoiles. 


7 


B. of D. 874-877: 


Hir loking was not foly sprad, 

Ne wildely, thogh that she pleyde ; 

But ever, me thoghte, hir eyen seyde, 
** By god, my wrathe is al for-yive !” 


R. R, 1237: 


Si n’ere orgueilleuse ne fole. 
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R. R. 1241: 


El ne fu ne nice n’ umbrage. 


R. R, 1251: 


Ele ere en toutes cors bien digne. 


and particularly B. of D. 877 to 
R. R. 1245: 


Ne ne porta nului rancune. 


B. of D. 880-882 : 


She nas to sobre ne to glad 
In alle thinges more mesure 
Had never, I trowe, creature. 


R. R. 1241-1242: 


EI ne fu ne nice n’ umbrage, 
Més sages auques, sans outrage. 


B. of D. 994-998 : 


Therto I saw never yet a lesse 
Harmful, than she was in doing. 

I say nat that she ne had knowing 
What was harm ; or elles she 

Had coud no good, so thinketh me. 


seems to combine the thought of 
R. R. 1204-1205 : 


Et fu simple comme uns coulons 
Le cuer ot dous et débonnaire. 


and R. R. 18096-18099 : 


Cil qui bien euvre, ou malement, 
Quant il ne puet faire autrement, 
Quel gré l’en doit dont Diex savoir, 
Ne quel poine en doit-il avoir ? 
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Again the whole passage B. of D. 181-1257 seems to haye 
analogies to R. R. 2376-2402. Compare, for instance, 
B. of D. 1211-1220: 


With sorweful herte, and woundes dede, 
Softe and quaking for pure drede 

And shame, and stinting in my tale 

For ferde, and myn hewe al pale, 

Ful ofte I wex bothe pale and reed ; 
Bowing to hir, I heng the heed ; 

I durste nat ones loke hir on, 

For wit, manere, and al was gon. 

I seyde ‘‘mercy!’’ and no more ; 

Hit nas no game, hit sat me sore. 


to R. R. 2403-2414: 


S’il avient que tu aparcoives 

T’ amie en leu que tu la doives 
Araisonner ne saluer, 

Lors t’estovra color muer, 

Si te fremira tous li sans, 
Parole te faudra et sens, 

Quant tu cuideras commencier ; 
Et se tant te pués avancier 

Que ta raison commencier oses, 
Quant tu devras dire trois choses, 
Tu n’en diras mie les deus, 
Tant seras vers li vergondeus. 


B. of D. 1283-1284: 


She wolde alwey so goodely 
For-yeve me so debonairly. 


seems again a reminiscence of 
R. R. 1245: 


Ne ne porta nului rancune. 


Mr. ten Brink (History of English Literature, p. 84) 
says that in the Parlement of Foules the original idea is 
suggested by the Somnium Scipionis of Cicero, which Macro- 
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bius made popular in the Middle Ages by his commentary. 
Mr. ten Brink adds that in Chaucer we see more than once 
the effect of Cicero’s book interblending with the influence 
of Dante or Boethius. He makes no mention of the influ- 
ence of the Romance of the Rose. But Mr. Sandras, in 
his Etude, pp. 61-62, tries to show that the passage of the 
Teseide, which Chaucer makes use of, Boccaccio took to a 
great extent from the Romance of the Rose. Hence, we 
would have, as in the Troylus, an indirect influence of the 
French poem. 

Mr. Skeat quotes the following lines in connection with 
the Romance of the Rose :—P. of F., 1, 60, 114, 122, 
140, 176-, 214, 302, 380. In addition to Mr. Skeat’s list 
I think the following points worth noticing :— 

The gate bearing on each wing an inscription is a remi- 
niscence, as has been repeatedly brought out, of Dante’s 
famous verses on the gates of Hell. Yet, whilst Dante’s 
influence is indisputable, the influence of the Romance of 
the Rose seems to have been overlooked. The idea of the 
two parks has, I think, at least, an analogy, in the compari- 
son made by Jean de Meung between the park and the 
orchard in R. R., Il. 21173-21558. This appears, I think, 
clearly also in the idea of the welle of Grace, P. of F., 
Il. 129-130, which corresponds to the fontaine which plays 
so important a part all through the passage of the Romance 
of the Rose just mentioned, and it is significant that the 
inscription of Chaucer corresponds to an inscription de- 
scribed in R. R. 21449-55. The passage in the Romance 
of the Rose should be read in full, and the necessarily 
limited quotations which I give below cannot fully illustrate 
the point. Chaucer applies the moral of Jean de Meung. 
Compare 

P. of F. 129-130: 
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Thorgh me men goon unto the welle of Grace, 
Ther grene and lusty May shal ever endure. 


R. R. 21449-55 : 


Si pendent a I’ olive escrites 

En un rolet letres petites 

Qui dient a ceus qui les lisent 

Qui souz l olive en l’ombre gisent : 
Ci cort la fontaine de vie 

Par desouz |’ olive foillie, 

Qui porte le fruit de salu. 


R. R. 21585-88 : 


. . + la bele fontaine 

Qui tant est doce et clére et saine, 
Que jamés mort ne recevrés, 

Si tost cum de I’ iaue bevrés. 


P. of F. 204-210: 


The air of that place so attempre was 
That never was grevaunce of hoot ne cold ; 


Ther wex eek every holsom spyce and gras, 
Ne no man may ther wexe seek ne old ; 

Yet was ther joye more a thousand fold 

Then man can telle; ne never wolde it nighte, 
But ay cleer day to any mannes sighte. 


R. R. 21327-28 : 


Jamés soif avoir ne porront, 
Et tant vivront comme eus vorront. 


R. R. 21491-93 : 


Cis la nuit en essil envoie 
Cis fait le jor que dit avoie 
Qui dure pardurablement. 


R. R. 21518-21 : 


Por la bele clarte véue 
Plaine d’atrempée chalor, 
Qui par merveilleuse valor 
Tout le parc d’ odor replenist. 
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R. R. 21589-90 : 

Ains irés par joliveté 
Chantant en pardurableté. 

The moral which Jean de Meung means to teach through 
the allegory of the Fountain of Life (R. R. 21453), viz., 
to honor nature and continue the race, is explicitly stated 
in R. R. 21559-21593. The following lines will give an 
idea of the passage— 

R. R. 21559-62 : 


Seignor, sachiés certainement, 
Se vous vous menés sagement 
Et fetes ce que vous devrés. 
De ceste fontaine bevrés. 


R. R. 21569-70 : 


Pensés de Nature honorer, 
Servés-la par bien laborer. 


After other general laws to be observed, as not stealing, 
not killing, ete., he adds— 
R. R. 21582-85: 


Lors ires ou champ déliteus 
Par trace l’aignelet sivant 
En pardurableté vivant, 
Boivre de la bele fontaine. 


As the Parlement of Foules is a hymeneal poem, the 
relation to' this passage of the Romance of the Rose seems 
worth considering. 

“ Boethius in his ‘Consolation of Philosophy ’ first influ- 
enced Chaucer indirectly, through the use of it made by 
Jean de Meung in the poem entitled Le Roman de la Rose, 
as well as directly, at a later period, through his own 
translation of it. Indeed, I have little doubt that Chaucer’s 
attention was drawn to it when, somewhat early in life, he 
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first perused with diligence that remarkable poem ; and that 
it was from the following passage that he probably drew the 
inference that it might be well for him to translate the whole 


work :— 
‘Ce puet l’en bien des clers enquerre 
Qui Boéce de Comfort lisent, 
Et les sentences qui 1a gisent, 
Dont grans biens as gens laiz feroit 
Qui bien le lor translateroit’ (ll. 5052-6). 


I. e., in modern English :—‘ This can be easily ascertained 
from the learned men who read Boece on the Consolation 
of Philosophy, and the opinions which are found therein ; 
as to which, any one who would well translate it for them 
would confer much benefit on the unlearned folk :’—a 
pretty strong hint!’’ (Skeat’s Works of Chaucer, Clarendon 
Press Edition, volume 11, page x). 

On page xvii of the same volume Mr. Skeat says: “In 
the Book of the Duchess Chaucer is affected second-hand 
through Jean de Meung, but in the other poems we may 
usually suppose such influence to have been direct and 
immediate. Nevertheless we should always keep an eye on 
the Roman de la Rose, for Jean de Meung was, in like 
manner, influenced in no slight degree by the same work.” 
There is nothing to be added to this summing up of the 
relation between Chaucer, Boethius and Jean de Meung. 

Mr.-Skeat gives one gloss (Student’s Chaucer), Book 11, 
metre v, lines 8-10: 


That is to seyn, they could make no piment nor clarree, 


as taken from 
R. R. 8418-9: 


Et de l’iaue simple bevoient 
Sans querre piment ne claré. 


The following passages also seem worth noticing : 
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B. Bk. 11, Metre rv, 1. 123: 


As who seith, thou thy-self, ne no wight elles, nis a 
wrecche, but whan he weneth himself a wrecche by repu- 
tacioun of his corage. 


R. R. 5767: 


Nus n’est chétis, s’il n’el cuide estre. 


B. Bk. u, Pr. v, 1. 210-213: 


As who seith, a pore man, that berth no richesse on him 
by the weye, may boldely singe biforn theves, for he hath 
nat wherof to ben robbed. 


R. R. 6001-4: 


Miex porroit uns ribaus de Griéve 
Séur et seul par tout aler, 

Et devant les larrons baler 

Sans douter eus et lor affaire. 


R. R. 6020-21 : 


Contre la force d’un ribaut 
Qui s’en iroit 4 cuer si baut. 


B. Bk. 11, Metre v1, 1. 7-9: 


That is to seyn, he leet sleen and slitten the body of his 
moder, to seen wher he was conceived. 


R. R, 6930-32 : 


Et si fist desmembrer sa mére 
Por ce que par li fust véus 
Li lieus od il fu concéus. 


B. Bk. 11, Metre vi, 1, 12: 
He was so hard-herted 
R. R. 6928 : 


Cis ot les cuers plus durs que pierre, 
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B. Bk. 1, Metre v1, Il. 18-21: 


That is to seyn, he governed alle the peoples by 
ceptre imperial that the sonne goth aboute, from est to 
west. 


Lines 24-26 : 


This is to seyn, he governede alle the peoples that ben 
under the party of the north. 


Lines 29-30 : 

That is to seyn, alle the peoples in the south. 

R. R. 6984-86 : 
Et d’ orient et de midi, 
D’oceident, de septentrion 
Tint-il la jurisdiction. 

B. Bk. 1, Pr. vii, 1. 51-2: 
That is to seyn, the knowinge of thy verray freendes. 


R. R. 5682-83 : 


El li povres qui par tel prueve 
Li fins amis des faus esprueve, 


B. Bk. 11, Metre 11, 1. 25: 
That is to seyn, in the wode. 
R. R. 14888 : 
Li oisillon du vert boscage, 
B. Bk. m1, Pr. vu, 1. 39-40: 
That is to seyn, the beautee of thy body. 
R. R. 9063-64 : 


Gart que du tout ne s’aséure 
En sa biauté, ne en sa forme. 
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B. Bk. tv, Pr. rv, 1. 309-10: 


That is to seyn, that ne hate hath no place amonges 
wyse men. 


R. R. 6495: 
Que nule riens hair doie-en. 


B. Bk. v, Pr. 1, 1. 198-9: 


As who seyth, that men han no power to doon no-thing, 
ne wilne no-thing. 


R. R. 18060-61 : 


Vosist ou non, il le feroit, 
Puisque destiné li seroit. 


Bk. v, Pr. 111, 1. 201-4: 


As who seyth, that felweth it, that god oughte han the 
blame of oure vyces, sin he constreineth us by necessitee 
to doon vyces. 


R. R. 18102-3 : 


Dont ne feroit pas Diex justice 
De bien rendre et de pugnir vice. 


R. R. 18711-1383: 


A Diex, fet-il, vous en prenés, 
Qui vuet que la chose ainsinc aille ; 
Tout si fist-il faire sens faille. 


B. Bk. v, Pr. v1, 1. 178-81: 


This is to seyn, that, whan that god knoweth any thing 
to bityde, he wot wel that it ne hath no necessitee to 


bityde. 
R. R. 18213-15: 


Por ce que Diex les sot devant, 
Ne s’ensieut-il pas qu’il aviengnent 
Par force, ne que tex fins tiengnent. 
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B. Bk. v, Pr. vt, l. 321-23: 


That is to seyn, sin that necessitee nis nat in thinges by 
the devyne prescience. 


R. R. 18209-11 : 


Que la prescience devine 
Ne met point de nécessité 
Sor les euvres d’ umanité. 


To a student of comparative literature no subject can 
present more interest than the study of the Troylus con- 
sidered in its relation to the Filostrato and the Romance 
of the Rose. We have already seen how Sandras says that 
“‘ without the Canterbury Tales the Father of English poetry 
would be all in all but a disciple of Guillaume de Lorris.”’ 

Kiszner (Chaucer in seinen Beziehungen zur italienschen 
Literatur, Marburg, 1867, page 53-), says: “Chaucer's 
point of view was still entirely that of medieval knighthood, 
which centered _on romantic love; he has a serious attitude 
towards his lovers, and does not look down upon them 
mockingly ; rather he treats their fate with sincere sympathy. 
Much which impresses us as irony has its foundation in the 
still unschooled naive expression, or is, just as the figure 
of Pandarus, an involuntary outflow of the humorous nature 
of the poet.” 

Ten Brink (Chaucer Studien, page 73) objects to this : 

1). Could the translator and disciple of Jean de Meung 
still hold the point of view of medieval knighthood ? 

2). Was not Cervantes deeply in earnest with his Don 
Quixote; indeed, has he not revealed his heart in the 
character of his hero far more than Chaucer revealed his in 
the representation of Troylus? 

3). Is irony in true poets not always (more or less) also 
an involuntary outflow of their humoreus nature ? 
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Ten Brink (page 44), quoting Kiszner’s views as to the 
progress of Chaucer from the Zroylus and the Knight’s Tale 
to the Griseldis in the Canterbury Tales, says concerning 
these views: “ We see that this is again altogether the point 
of view of Sandras,” and rejects Kiszner’s conclusions. 

Ten Brink sees the Chaucer of the 7roylus under the 
influence of three great Italian writers—Dante, Petrarch 
and Boccaccio. From Boccaccio “he borrowed a multitude 
of suggestions and motives, and even two whole epics. But 
the way in which he worked up and assimilated the borrowed 
material manifests in a most remarkable manner the greater 
poetical depth of the Englishman” (History of English 
Literature, page 56). “He stood furthest from Petrarch, 
notwithstanding the warm admiration with which he men- 
tions him in the grandest of his own works” (Canterbury 
Tales, Clerk’s Prologue, line 26-). “ Petrarch’s great 
excellences and great weaknesses lay equally distant from 
Chaucer’s own character” (id., page 55). “.... it was 
the influence of Dante that supplied the form—one might 
almost say the spirit—of his art. Chaucer could hardly 
have been able to follow the intensity of Dante in all its 
height and depth ; but he was quite capable of appreciating 
his high character and high style. . . . Whoever follows 
closely Chaucer’s own style and manner of composition 
cannot doubt but he allowed Dance to influence him in the 
same way as Dante himself had been influenced by the 
ancients and especially by Virgil. But the most important 
elements in this domain are exactly those which cannot be 
demonstrated, but merely foreshadowed ; they depend on 
the ideal of style present to the poet’s mind and half uncon- 
sciously followed by him. Chaucer’s ideal was necessarily 
very different from Dante’s ; but, as we shall see, it borrowed 
many traits from him, and had others in common with him 
from the first” (id., pages 56-57). 
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Besides the influence of these three great Italian masters, 
the author of the Zroylus was under the influence of 
Boethius. A number of passages have been pointed out, and 
a study of the same is within easy reach of the student 
through Skeat’s notes. 

Ten Brink (Chaucer Studien, page 84) says that next to 
Dante and Boethius, the Romance of the Rose asserts at 
least a part of its old influence. This is shown by the use 
of the dialogue which Chaucer introduces. But “ most 
important is the connection which shows itself between 
Chaucer and his old masters in the conception and descrip- 
tion of love and its birth and manifestation. Troylus falls 
in love just exactly as Guillaume did in the first part of the 
Romance of the Rose, and his demeanor reminds one in 
many things of that ideal of a true lover which Love there 
describes to the one he has stricken down (compare ed. 
Michel, 1, pages 68-69); on the other hand, the attitude 
represented by Pandarus depends upon the views in whose 
development the teaching and example of Jean de Meung 
have influenced our poet not a little. In the relation of 
Chaucer to Jean de Meung we must not overlook the differ- 
ence which exists between a satirist without real power 
of construction, and a highly endowed poet, just as little as 
the difference between the two characters can be overlooked. 
Instead of the biting, sarcastic traits which mark the poem 
of Jean, and which Chaucer softened already as a translator, 
we find in the English poet a combination of sharpness of 
observation and mildness of judgment, of humor and good 
nature, that with the course of time grows always mpre 
lovable, and deepens always more to true humor—a humor 
which turns to indignation only before developed vice.”’ 

From the passages quoted above we see (1) that Chaucer 
took his subject matter from the Filostrato of Boccaccio ; 
(2) that Sandras and Kiszner think it still shows him on 
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the same plane as Guillaume de Lorris—somewhat influ- 
enced perhaps by Jean de Meung (compare also Kiszner, 
pages 80-81); (3) that on the other hand ten Brink sees in 
the author of the Troylus a poet greatly in advance of the 
authors, of the Romance of the Rose, and that he thinks 
that Chaucer owed this progress to the influence of Dante, 
though the influence of Jean de Meung is also felt. 

Ten Brink (Chaucer Studien, page 84, quoted above) 
mentions that the ‘demeanor of Troylus” reminds one in 
several things of the ideal lover described by Guillaume de 
Lorris. An exhaustive discussion of the subject would 
involve a full treatment of the relation of the Troylus to 
the Filostrato, and this is beyond the scope of my essay. It 
is impossible, however, to pass over the subject altogether. 
I shall limit myself, therefore, to the consideration of the 
point ten Brink refers to, that is, the demeanor of Troylus 
when he first falls in love. The first part of the Filostrato 
offers us sufficient material for this. 

We can say that from stanza 33 to stanza 48 the subject 
matter of the Filostrato might have been taken bodily out 
of the Romance of the Rose, though Boccaccio expresses the 
thoughts in his own words; yet in some cases even verbal 
coincidences exist. It seems almost impossible that these 
coincidences should be so many and so connected, and be 
entirely due to chance. The length of the passage prevents 
its being quoted in full, but the following examples may 
serve to illustrate the point :— 

Fil. st. xxxm1: 

E partitosi ognun, tutto soletto 

In camera n’ando, dove a sedere 
Si pose, sospirando, appié del letto 
E seco a rammentarsi del piacere 
Avuto la mattina dell’ aspetto 

Di Griseida comincié, e delle vere 


Bellezze del suo viso annoverando, 
A parte a parte quelle commendando. 
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R. R. 2435-38 : 


Quant ce vendra qu’ il sera nuis ; 
Lors auras plus de mil anuis : 
Tu te coucheras en ton lit 

Od tu auras poi de delit. 


R. R. 2373-76 : 


Et quant partir t’en convendra, 
Tout le jor puis t’en sovendra 
De que tu auras veu; 

Si te tendras a deceu. 


Fil. st. xxxrv, l. 1-2: 


Lodava molto gli atti e la statura, 
E lei di cuor grandissimo stimava. 


R. R. 2445-47 : 


Lors te vendra en remembrance 
Et la facon et la semblance 
A cui nule ne s’apareille. 


Fil. st. XXXVI: 


Perché disposto a seguir tale amore, 
Pensé volere oprar discretamente ; 
Pria proponendo di celar |’ardore 
Concetto gia nell’ amorosa mente 

A ciascheduno amico e servidore, 

Se cid non bisognasse, ultimamente 
Pensando, che amore a molti aperto 
Noia acquistava, e non gioia per merto. 


R. R. 2399: 
Més vers la gent trés-bien te céle. 


R. R. 2402: 


Car c’est grans sens de soi céler. 


R. R. 8488-95 : 


Cuidies que dame a cuer vaillant 
Aint un garcou fol et saillant 
Qui s’en ira par nuit resver, 
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Ausinc cum s’il deust desver, 

Et chantera dés mienuit, 

Cui qu’il soit bel, ne cui qu’anuit 
Ele en craindroit estre blasmée 
Et vil tenue, et diffamée. 


Fil. st. XXXVII: 


Ed oltre a queste, assai pid altre cose, 
Qual da scuoprire e qual da provocare 
A sé la donna, con seco propose, 

E quindi lieto si diede a cantare 

Bene sperando, e tutto si dispose 

Di voler sola Griseida amare, 

Nulla apprezzando ogni altra che veduta 
Glie ne venisse, o fosse mai piaciuta. 


R. R. 2185-90 : 


Apres ce te doit sovenir 
D’envoiséure maintenir ; 

A joie et a déduit t’atorne, 
Amors n’a cure d’omne morne ; 
C’est maladie moult cortoise, 
L’en en rit et geue et envoise. 


R. R. 11160: 


Jolis et renvoisiés deviengne. 
R. R. 11162: 


En un seul leu tont mon cuer doingne. 


R. R. 2498-99 : 


Car miex vaut de li uns regars, 
Que d’autre li déduis entiers. 


As a guide to the student who wishes to make a closer 
study of the subject, I add the following list of passages, 
still from Part 1, which are worth comparing :—F., st. 1, 
1. 3-4; R. R. 8300-2; F., st. xrx, 1. 3-4; R. R. 1763-4; 
F., st. xxvii, 1]. 6-7; R. R. 14506-8; F., st. xxv, 1. 
5-6; R. R. 41-42; F., st. xxx; R. R. 2435-38 ; 2373- 
76; F., st. xxxiv; R. R. 2445-8; F., st. xxxvi; R. R. 
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2399 ; 2402; 8488-95; F., st. xxxvir; R. R. 2185-90: 
2498-99; F., st. xxxvimr; R. R. 1990-98; F., st. xxxix: 
R. R. 1748-52; F., st. xu; R. R. 2353-2370; F., st. xi; 
R. R. 2353-2370 (particularly cp. ll. 7 and 8 to R. R. 
2355-6); F., st. xnm; R. R. 2244-47; F., st. xuur; Rk. 
R. 2489-92; F., st. xiiv; R. R. 2691-94; F., st. xiv; 
R. R. 2211-12; F., st. xiv; R. R. 2435-38 ; 2517-18. 
2566 ; 2566-67. 

The conception of friendship in the second part of the 
Filostrato, particularly stanzas vui—x1I, might also be a 
mere expansion of R. R. 2698-2728. 

If there is a direct influence of the Romance of the Rose 
on the Filostrato, and this influence shows itself in the con- 
ception of the character of Troylus, and in the conception 
of the friendship between Pandarus and Troylus, we reacli 
the conclusion that Chaucer has twice undergone the influ- 
ence of the Romance of the Rose; once consciously and 
directly through the original, and once unconsciously and 
indirectly through the Filostrato. 

It is, however, noteworthy that if the Filostrato has 
borrowed from the Romance of the Rose, it has borrowed 
either from the first part, or from such passages in the 
second as harmonize with the spirit of the first. 

Boccaccio was no doubt a satirist, and in such works as 
the Corbaccio, that, I think, is directly indebted to the 
Romance of the Rose, he follows viciously the way led by 
Jean de Meung; but I can see absolutely no satire in his 
Filostrato, which, on account of its autobiographical quali- 
ties, has a sincerity and passion rarely found in epic poems. 

In the Troylus Chaucer shows a humor and satire which 
are not found in the Filostrato, but, especially the satire, are 
found in the Romance of the Rose. We must not forget, 
moreover, that even Jean de Meung has plenty of humor. 
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Yet, where the influence of Jean de Meung on Chaucer 
shows itself most emphatically is in the ethical and religious 
traits which distinguish the Zroylus from the Filostrato. 
The attitude in the treatment of the subject matter is 
identical ; i. ¢., love, its delights and its drawbacks, are fully 
described, but this description leads up to the advice of 
discarding earthly love for the love of Christ, who died for 
us on the cross. ‘‘ Love made God incarnate; love made 
him hang from the cross; love made him hang from it; 
love brought him the wound in the side” (R. R. 50451-54). 
To this, of course, may be added the other important 
passage: “ With all your heart and all your soul, I wish 
that you should love the gentle lady, when love excites you 
to love her, you must love her with love. Love, therefore, 
the Virgin Mary. Through love wed yourself to her. 
Your soul wants no other husband. Through love wed 
yourself to her. After Jesus Christ, her spouse, to her give 
yourself ; to her wed yourself; to her give yourself; to her 
grant yourself ; without denying, to her grant yourself” (R. 
R. 5107-5119). 

In this religious and ethical attitude, which it seems to 
me Chaucer and Jean de Meung have most markedly in 
common, not only in the TZroylus, but through all of 
Chaucer’s works, the difference between the English poet 
and our two great Italians is most markedly shown. Boc- 
ceaccio treats an erotic subject for what it is worth (for the 
pleasure it may give him and his mistress) without any 
intention of giving a moral lesson. Dante gives us his 
great religious and ethical lessons in such a widely different 
way that the influence, ten Brink sees, on the spirit of 
Chaucer seems utterly out of the question. 

The influence of the Romance of the Rose on Chaucer 
appears, it seems to me, nowhere more distinctly than it 
does in the Troylus. We can, moreover, prove that Chaucer 
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connected the Romance of the Rose and the Troylus in his 
own mind. 
L. of G. W., Prol. a, 1. 430-31 : 


And forthren yow, as muche as he misseyde 
Or in the Rose or elles in Crisseyde. 


Also the well-known passage in the same poem, Prol. 4, 
1, 250-266, shows that he looked upon the Romance of the 
Rose as a protest of Reason (and Reason in the R. R. 
includes religion) against Love. 

L. of G. W., Prol. a, 1. 249-252: 


And of myne olde servaunts thou misseyest, 
And hinderest hem with thy translacioun, 
And lettest folk to han devocioun 

To serven me, and haldest hit folye 

To troste on me. 


Mr. Skeat gives the following lines as showing the influ- 
ence of the Romance of the Rose on the Troylus: Tr. Bk. 
1, 1. 638-44, 744, 81i, 699; Tr. Bk. m, 1. 167, 716, 


784, 1564; Tr. Bk. m1, 1. 328, 329, 861, 1194, 1634; 
Tr. Bk. rv, 1. 6, 7,320; Tr. Bk. v, 1. 365-8, 552, 1174. 
To this list I add the following passages as worth considering. 
Particularly interesting is a comparison of 

Tr. Bk. 1, 1. 449: 


For ay the neer the fyr, the hotter is. 


R. R. 2370: 
Qui plus est prés du feu, plus art. 


We have here an absolute verbal coincidence in the use 

of the line added from the very passage of the Romance of 

the Rose from which Boccaccio (I think) drew his inspiration. 
Tr. Bk. 1, ]. 715-16: 


If god wole thou art not agast of me, 
Lest I wolde of thy lady thee bigyle. 
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R. R. 2719-20: 


Si n’auras pas paor qu’il muse 
A t’amie, ne qu’ il t’encuse. 


Tr. Bk. 1, l. 927-8 : 


And thoughten that it was a siker art, 
For fayling, for to assayen over-al. 


R. R. 22560-62 : 


Qu’ il fait bon de tout essaier 
Por soi miex és biens esgaier, 
Ausinc cum fait li bons léchierres. 


Tr. Bk. 1, l. 960-62: 


But he that parted is in every place 
Is no-wher hool, as writen clerkes wyse ; 
What wonder is, though swich oon have no grace? 


R. R. 250-52 : 


Et por ce que fins amans soies, 
Voil-je et commans que tu aies 
En un seul leu tout ton cuer mis. 


Chaucer’s distinction between celestial love and love of 
kind in 
Tr. Bk. 1, 1. 977-983 : 


‘*Was never man ne woman yet bigete 
That was unapt to suffren loves nete 
Celestial, or elles love of kinde ;’’ 
For-thy som grace I hope in hir to finde, 
And for to speke of hir in special, 

Hir beautee to bithinken and hir youthe, 
It sit hir nought to be celestial. 


has analogies to the views expressed by Jean de Meung in 
the long passages :—R. R. 4994-5148, 6096-6136, 21186- 
21601. These passages are too long to quote in full. 

Tr. Bk. u, 1. 723-4: 


His thewes goode, and that he is not nyce. 
Ne avauntour, seyth men, certein, is he noon. 
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R. R. 8488-9 : 


Cuidiés que dame a cuer vaillant 
Aint un garcon fol et saillant. 


R. R. 10600-1 : 


Et gart que de li ne se vente, 
Qu’ ele en porroit estre dolente. 


Tr. Bk. u1, 1. 756: 


Or maisterful, or loven novelrye. 


R. R. 10202-3 : 


Or se clame seignor et mestre 
Sor cele que dame ot clamée. 


Tr. Bk. 1, 1. 809-11: 


And with an other thought hir herte quaketh ; 
Than slepeth hope, and after dreed awaketh ; 
Now hoot, now cold ; but thus, bi-twixen tweye. 


R. R, 2287-88 : 


En plusors sens seras destrois, 
Une hore chaus, et autre frois. 


A comparison between 
Tr. Bk. 11, 1. 1027: 


Beblotte it with thy teres eek a lyte, 
and R, R. 8222: 


Lermes les cuers de tiex gens sachent 


is interesting because in the Romance of the Rose the 
suggestion that tears will help win the lover’s cause immedi- 
ately precedes the advice to the lover to write. 
Tr. Bk. 11, 1. 50-56 : 
Lay al this mene whyle Troilus, 
Recordinge his lessoun in this manere, 
‘Ma fey!’ thought he, ‘thus wole I seye and thus ; 
Thus wole I pleyne un-to my lady dere ; 
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That word is good, and this shal be my chere ; 
This nil I not foryeten in no wyse.’ 
God leve him werken as he gan devyse. 


Tr. Bk. 111, 1. 80-84: 


Ne mighte a word for shame to it seye, 
Al-though men sholde smyten of his heed. 
But lord, so he wex sodeinliche reed, 

And sire, his lesson, that he wende conne, 
To preyen hir, is thurgh his wit y-ronne. 


R. R, 2403-2414 : 


§’il avient que tu aparcoives 
T’amie en leu que tu la doives 
Araisonner ne saluer, 

Lors t’estovra color muer, 

Si te frémira tous li sans, 
Parole te faudra et sens, 

Quant tu cuideras commencier ; 
Et se tant te pués avancier 

Que ta raison commencier oses, 
Quant tu devras dire trois choses, 
Tu n’en diras mie les deus, 
Tant seras vers li vergondeus. 


Tr. Bk, m1, 1. 1212-1221: 


O! sooth is seyd, that heled for to be 

As of a fevre or othere greet syknesse, 

Men moste drinke, as men may often see, 

Ful bittre drink ; and for to han gladnesse, 
Men drinken often peyne and greet distresse ; 

I mene it here, as for this aventure, 

That thourgh a peyne hath founden al his cure. 
And now swetnesse semeth more sweet, 

That bitternesse assayed was biforn 

For out of wo in blisse now they flete. 


R, R. 22560: 
Qu’ il fait bon de tout essaier. 
R, R. 22574-22588 : 


Liquex sunt dous, liquex amer, 
Car de plusors en a goustés. 
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Ausinc sachiés, et n’en doutés, 
Que qui mal essaié n’aura, 

Ja du bien gaires ne saura ; 

Et qui ne set d’onor que monte, 
Ja ne saura congnoistre honte ; 
N’onc nus ne sos quel chose est aise, 
§’il n’ot avant apris mésaise ; 
Ne n’est pas digne d’ aise avoir, 
Qui ne vuet mésaise savoir ; 

Et qui bien ne la set soffrir, 

Nus ne li devroit aise offrir. 
Aunsinc va des contraires choses. 
Les unes sunt des autres gloses. 


Tr. Bk. 11, 1. 1543-46: 


And fermely impressen in his minde 

The leste poynt that to him was plesaunce ; 
And verrayliche, of thilke remembraunce, 
Desyr al newe him brende, and lust to brede. 


R. R. 2247-49 : 


Ades i pens sans cesser, 
Et te membre de la douce hore 
Dont la joie tant te demore. 


Tr. Bk. 11, 1. 1622-24: 


That I shal seyn, be war of this myscheef, 
That, there-as thou now brought art in-to blisse, 
That thou thy-self ne cause it nought to misse. 


R. R. 9017-19: 


S’est bien drois que chétis se claime 
Valez, quant il pert ce qu’il aime, 
Por quoi ce soit par sa défaute. 


Tr. Bk. 111, 1. 1634: 


As greet a craft is kepe wel as winne. 


R. R. 9013-16 : 


Car la vertu n’est mie mendre 

De bien garder et de desfendre 

Les choses, quant el sunt aquises 
Que del aquerre en quelques guises. 
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Tr. Bk. rv, 1. 22-24: 


O ye Herines, Nightes doughtren three, 
That endeless compleynen ever in pyne, 
Megera, Alete, and eek Thesiphone. 


R. R. 17872-7383: 


Que la nuit, en lor drunries, 
Concut les trois Forsenerims. 


R. R. 20767-69 : 


Alecto et Thesiphoné, 

Car de chascune le non é. 

La tierce r’a non Megera. 
Mr. Skeat in his note to line 22 says that Bell’s remark, 
“that Chaucer found these names in Boccaccio, does not 
seem to be founded on fact. He more likely found them in 
Vergil, who has Erinnys. . . . But I suppose that even 
in Chaucer’s time, MS. note-books existed, containing such 
information as the names of the Furies: Chaucer even 
knew that some (as Aeschylus) considered them to be the 


daughters of Night.”” Chaucer may have got this informa- 
tion out of the passage from the R. R., quoted above. 
Tr. Bk. rv, 1. 1305-306 : 


But him bihoveth som-tyme han a peyne, 
That serveth love, if that he wol have joye. 


R. R. 2613-14: 


Et plus en gré sunt recéu 
Li bien dont l’en a mal éu. 


Tr. Bk. rv, 1. 1553 : 
That thou retorne bakwarde to thy welle. 
R. R. 14166-69 : 


Que Xantus s’en retorneroit 
Si tost cum il la lesseroit. 
Or r’aut Xantus a la fonteine. 
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Tr. Bk. v, l. 460: 
For she, that of his herte berth the keye. 


R. R, 2018-20: 


Lors la me toucha au costé, 
Et ferme mon cuer si soef, 
Qu’a grant poine senti la chef. 


Tr. Bk. v, 1. 638-641: 


O sterre, of which I lost have al the light, 
With herte soor wel oughte I to bewayle, 
That ever derk in torment, night by night, 
Toward my deeth with wind in stere I sayle. 


R. R. 8300-8305 : 


Li mariniers qui par mer nage, 
Cherchant mainte terre sauvage, 
Tout. regarde-il 4 une estoile, 

Ne quert-il pas tous jors d’un voile ; 
Ains le treschange moult souvent 
Por eschever tempeste et vent. 


Lines 1814-48 of the Troylus show the influence of 
Jean de Meung most distinctly, but it is absolutely impossi- 
ble to show this influence by the quotation of single passages. 
I must refer the student to the whole speech of Reason 
extending from R. R. 4894-5349. Compare, however, 

Tr. Bk. v, 1. 1835-48 : 


O yonge fresshe folkes, he or she, 

In which that love up groweth with your age, 
Repeyreth hoom from worldly vanitee, 

And of your herte up-casteth the visage 

To thilke god that after his image 

Yow made, and thinketh al nis but a fayre 
This world, that passeth sone as floures fayre, 
And loveth him, the which that right for love 
Upon a cros, our soules for to beye, 

First starf, and roos, and sit in hevene a-bove ; 
For he nil falsen no wight, dar I seye, 

That wol his herte al hoolly on him leye. 
And sin he best to love is, and most meke, 
What nedeth feyned loves for to seke? 
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with R. R. 5335-5341 : 


Ne l’il laisse plus sejorner, 
Trop sunt a grant meschief livré 
Cuer qui d’ Amor sunt enivré ; 
En la fin encor le sauras 

Quant ton tens perdu i auras 

Et degastée ta jonesce 

En ceste dolente léesce. 


R. R. 5019-24 : 


Li plus sage n’i sevent tour. 
Més or entens que te dirai, 
Une autre Amour te descrirai ; 
De cele voil-ge que por t’ame 
Tu aimes la trés-douce Dame, 
Si cum dit la sainte Escripture. 


R. R. 5046 : 
Tl n’est rien que Amors ne face. 


R. R. 5051-58 : 


Amors fist Diex nostre char prendre, 
Amors le fist en la crois pendre, 
Amors le fist ilec estendre, 

Amors li fist le costé fendre ; 

Amors li fist les maus reprendre, 
Amors li fait les bons 4 prendre, 
Amors le fist 4 nous venir, 

Amors nous fait a li tenir. 


R. R. 5115-19 : 


Par Amor a li te mari; 

Apres Jhésu-Christ son espous, 
A li te doing, 4 li t’espous, 

A li te doing, a li t’otroi, 

Sans desotroier t’i otroi. 


I have stated that the influence of the Romance of the 
Rose on Chaucer shows itself more distinctly in the Troylus 
than in any other single poem. It may, therefore, be neces- 
sary for me to recapitulate explicitly the points in which I 
think this influence shows itself. 
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1. There is an indirect influence through Boccaccio, which 
introduces elements characteristic of the first part of the 
Romance of the Rose. This shows particularly in the con- 
ception of the character of Troylus as a model lover, and in 
the conception of the friendship between Pandarus and 
Troylus. The friend must aid by counsel and by deed ; by 
giving the lover a chance to relieve his troubled heart in 
confidence. 

2. The changes in the character of Pandarus all show 
tendencies which coincide with the satirical attitude of Jean 
de Meung towards love. The additions of Chaucer to the 
Filostrato are also primarily in the spirit and with the 
method and the material used by Jean de Meung. The long 
passages taken from Boethius expand the Troylus as the 
same passages expand the Romance of the Rose. The same 
may be said for the discussion of dreams, etc.; in fact, of 
all the philosophical and psychological reflections which 
destroy the more perfect form of the Italian original. 

3. But the influence of Jean de Meung on Chaucer is 
most important in the ethical teaching with which Chaucer 
ends the love story, making the Troylus a Tendenzroman, in 
which the folly of love is shown in order to lead the reader 
to the love of Christ and eternal salvation. 

The student of Chaucer must, however, not forget that 
even in the source of Boccaccio himself (the Roman de 
Troie by Benoit de Sainte-Maure) we have certain elements 
of satire against women which are entirely in the spirit, 
indeed in the style, of Jean de Meung. A good example 
of this is found in the passage quoted by Mr. Sandras on 
page 266 of his Etude: 


A fame dure diax petit, 

A Pun oel plore, a l’autre rit ; 
Mult se muent li lor corage, 
Asez est fole la plus sage. . . . 
Salemons dit an son escrit : 
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Qui fort fame porroit trover, 

Le «reator devroit loer’.... 

Fort est cele qui se deffant 

Que fol corages ne la prant : 
Biautez et chastéez ansanble 

Est mult gries chose, ce me sanble. 


Therefore, whilst the discussion of influence and sources 
is not only interesting, but necessary, hard and fast conclu- 
sions are unwise. 

For the humorous conception of the relation of Troilus 
and Pandarus compare 


R. R. 7118-71438 : 


Je vois maintes fois que tu plores 
Cum alambic sus alutel 

L’en te devroit en un putel 
Tooiller cum un viex panufle. 
Certes ge tendroie 4 grant trufle 
Qui diroit que tu fusses hon ; 
C’onques hon en nule seson, 

Por qu’il usast d’ entendement, 
Ne demena tel marement ; 

Li vif déable, li maufé 

T’ ont si en amer eschaufé, 

Qui si font tes iex lermoier, 

Que de nule riens esmoier 

Qui t’avenist, ne te déusses, 

Se point d’entendement éusses. 
Ce fait li diex yui ci t’a mis, 

Tes bons mestres, tes bons amis : 
C’est Amors qui soufle et atise 
La brése qu’il t’a ou cuer mise, 
Qui fait tes iex les lermes rendre, 
Chier te vuet s’acointance vendre ; 
Car ce n’aférist mie 4 home 

Que sens et proesce renome. 
Certes malement t’en diffames. 
Lesse plorer enfans et fames, 
Bestes fiebles et variables. 


The Hous of Fame is, according to ten Brink, the poem 
of Chaucer’s which is most personal in character, and one 
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which marks the climax of one species of art in middle 
English poetry (History of English Literature, page 107), 
Besides Boccaccio, and even before him, Dante is distinctly 
the man from whom the English poet learned (id., page 
103). Ten Brink gives Ovid, Cicero’s Somnium Scipionis, 
Alanus de Insulis, Martianus Capella, adding that Boethius 
certainly influenced the conception of the general idea, and 
still more Dante, whose precedent determined at once the 
disposition and the arrangement of the poem, and supplied 
numerous motives and expressions to the story (id., 107-108), 

Skeat (page 35 of his Introduction to the Hous of Fame, 
in the Complete Works of Chaucer) says that the best 
general account of the poem is in ten Brink’s History of 
English Literature. He agrees with ten Brink, and gives 
as the main influences on the Hous of Fame, Dante and 
Ovid. For the influence of Dante on the Hous of Fun 
he quotes, of course, Rambeau in Englische Studien, 111, 
page 209, “an article far too important to be neglected.” 
No influence of the Romance of the Rose is mentioned in 
the introduction. 

The influence of the Romance of the Rose, however, 
shows itself in the Prologue, of which the greater part is 
taken bodily from the French poem. It is seldem that in 
citing the reminiscences of the Romance of the Rose that 
I have found in Chaucer (beyond those accepted by Skeat) 
I feel absolute assurance. In this case, however, the number 
of verbal coincidences, and the actual preservation of rhymes 
from the original, put, I think, the relation of this part of 
the Hous of Fame to the Romance of the Rose beyond dis- 
cussion. Skeat, in his note to line 1, refers to a passage in 
the Romance of the Rose, beginning line 18699 (ed. Meon), 
which corresponds to line 19432 (ed. Michel). The bulki- 
ness of the French poem explains why the passage from 
which Chaucer took his material, and which precedes by a 
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few pages the one quoted by Skeat, should have escaped his 
attention. In his note to line 7 Skeat says that Chaucer 
evidently follows Macrobius, who, in his Commentary on the 
Somnium Scipionis, lib. i, ¢. 3, distinguishes five kinds of 
dreams; viz., somnium, visio, oraculum, insomnium, and 


visum. The fourth kind, insomnium, was called fantasma, 
and this provided Chaucer with the word fantome in 1. 11. 
In the same line oracles answers to the Lat. oracula. Cf. 
ten Brink, Studien, p. 101. The word fantome is found in 
]. 19116 of the R. i. 

Reminiscences of the Romance of the Rose may, more- 
over, be found in his conception of the Hous of Fame itself. 
The detail of the walls being covered with gold and precious 
stones seems to come from the Romance of the Rose. 

This is the case also with the conception of the idlers 
who desire fame, but do not wish to work, which seems 
influenced by the long speech which Jean de Meung attri- 
butes to Faux-Samblant. The passages are quoted below. 

Moreover, without disputing the influence that the part 
which Virgil plays in the Divine Comedy, and the part 
which Philosophy plays in Boethius, have had on the con- 
ception of Chaucer’s mentor-like eagle, it seems to me that 
the dialogue form and the familiar turn of speech, indeed, the 
whole “tone of conversation” is due to the influence of 
Dame Reason in the Romance of the Rose. 

All this would show that the French poem influenced 
Chaucer to a considerable extent even in the Hous of Fume. 

Mr. Skeat gives the following lines in connection with 
the Romance of the Rose on the Hous of Fame: H. of F., 
ll. 1, 105, 116, 239, 265-6, 392, 730, 917, 1022, 1213, 
1218, 1273, 1323-35, 1386, 14138, 1571, 1759-62. The 
following passages also seem worth considering :— 

H. of F. 11: 


Why this a fantom, these oracles. 


15 
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R. R. 19116: 
Si font fantosmes aparens. 
H. of F. 12: 
I noot; but who-so of these miracles. 
R, R, 19148: 
Font aparoir trop de miracles. 
H. of F. 15-18: 


.... ne never thinke 

To besily my wit to swinke, 

To knowe of hir signifiaunce 

The gendres, neither the distaunce. 


19182-83 : 


Més ne voil or pas metre cure 
En ci déclairier la figure. 


19144: 
Si font bien diverses distances. 
PF. 24-31: 


For to greet feblenesse of brayn, 
By abstinence, or by seeknesse, 
Prison, stewe, or greet distresse, 
Or elles by disordinaunce 

Of natural acustomaunce, 

That som man is to curious 

In studie, or melancolious, 

Or thus, so inly ful of drede. 


R. R. 19263-5 : 


Quant aucuns sunt pris et tenu 
Par aucune grant maladie, 
Si cum il pert en frenisie. 


R. R. 19346: 


Ou sil resunt mis en prison. 


R. R. 19277: 
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Tous mors de froit et de mésése. 


R. R. 19280-84 : 


Qui mainte fois, sens ordenance, 
Par naturel acoustumance, 

De trop penser sunt curieus, 
Quant trop sunt melencolieus, 
Ou paoreus outre mesure. 


H. of F. 33-35; 


Or elles, that devocioun 
Of somme, and contemplacioun, 
Causeth swiche dremes ofte. 


R. R. 19292-95 : 


Cil qui par grant dévocion 

En trop grant contemplacion, 
Font aparoir en lor pensées 
Les choses quil ont porpensées. 


F. 36-40: 


Or that the cruel lyf unsofte 
Which these ilke lovers leden 
That hopen over muche or dreden, 
That purely hir impressiouns 
Causeth hem avisiouns. 


19329-37 : 


Dont tuit amant par jor s’esfroient. 

Car cil qui fins amans se clament, 
Quant d’amors ardemment s’entr’ ament, 
Dont moult ont travaus et anuis, 

Quant se sunt de nuit endormis 

En lor lit, od moult ont pensé 

(Car les propriétes en sé) 

Si songent les choses amées, 

Que tant ont par jor reclamées. 


H. of F. 41-42: 


Or if that spirits have the might, 
To make folk to dreme a-night. 
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R. 19300-01 : 


Qui voit, ce cuide, en sa présence 
Les esperituex sustance. 


of F. 112-13: 


Whan hit was night, to slepe I lay, 
Right ther as I was wont to done. 


R. 24-25: 


Une nuit, si com je souloie, 
Et me dormoie moult forment. 


of F. 279-82: 


For this shal every woman finde 

That som man, of his pure kinde, 

Wol shewen outward the faireste, 

Til he have caught that what him leste. 


of F. 338-40: 


How sore that ye men conne grone, 
Anoon, as we have yow receyved, 
Certeinly we ben deceyved. 


R. 5008-14: 


Toutevois fin amant se faignent, 
Mes par Amors amer ne daignent, 
Et se gabent ainsine des dames, 
Et lor prometent cors et ames, 

Et jurent menconges et fables 

A ceus qu’il truevent decevables. 
Tant qu’ il ont lor délit éu. 


R. 14080-82 : 


Mais moult est fox, se Diex m’amant, 
Qui por jurer croit nul amant ; 
Car il ont trop les cuers muables. 


R, 22489-98 : 


Joignent lor mains et merci crient, 
Et s’enclinent et s’agenoillent, 
Et plorent si que tuit se moillent, 
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Et devant eus se crucefient 

Por ce que plus en eus se fient, 

Et lor prometent par faintise 

Cuer et cors, avoir et servise, 

Et lor fiancent et lor jurent 

Les sains qui sunt, seront et furent, 
Et les vont ainsinc décevant. 


Compare for the name of Cipris— 
H. of F. 518: 
Now faire blisful, O Cipris. 
R. R. 22224: 


Bien avisa dame Cypris. 
For Joves, 
H. of F. 586: 


Wher Joves wol me stellifye. 


R. R, 21754: 


For Perseus, li filz Jovis. 


The fact that both forms occur in the part of the French 
poem which Chaucer perhaps had in mind for lines 338-40 
(quoted above) may be significant. 

H. of F. 1342-1352 : 


Ne of the halle eek that need is 

To tellen yow, that every wal 

Of hit, and floor, and roof and al 
Was plated half a fote thikke 

Of gold, and that nas no-thing wikke, 
But, for to prove in alle wyse, 

As fyn as ducat in Venyse, 

Of whiche to lyte al in my pouche is? 
And they wer set as thikke of nouchis 
Fulle of the fynest stones faire, 

That men rede in the Lapidaire. 


R. R. 6835-40 : 


Moult reluit d’ une part, car gent 
I sunt li mur d’or et d’ argent ; 
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Si r’est toute la coverture 

De cele meisme feture, 

Ardans de pierres precieuses 
Moult cleres et moult vertueuses. 


H. of F. 1653-54: 


As doth the river from a welle, 
And hit stank as the pit of helle. 


R. R. 6759-64 : 


Or te dirai de l'autre flueve, 
De quel nature l’en le trueve: 
Les iaues en sunt ensoufrées, 
Tenébreuses, mal savorées. 
Comme cheminées fumans, 
Toutes de puor escumans. 

In comparing the lines above the whole description of the 
river and its significance is worth considering, since its 
allegorical character corresponds very closely in thought 
and tone to Chaucer’s own work in the Hous of Fame. 

H. of F. 1710-11: 


For they, for contemplacioun 
And goddes love, hadde y wrought. 


R. R. 18380-81 : 


Por vivre vertueusement, 
Et por l’amor Dieu solement. 


H. of F. 1732-33 : 


We han don neither that ne this 
But ydel al our lyf y-be. 


H. of F. 1761-62: 


Let men glewe on us the name; 
Suffyceth that we han the fame. 


R. R. 12254—-55 : 


Car qui oiseus hante autrui table, 
Lobierres est, et sert de fable. 
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H. of F. 1780-82: 


By famous good, and no-thing nolde 
Deserve why, ne never roughte ? 
Men rather yow to-hangen oughte ! 


H. of F. 1793-95: 


Sey: ‘‘These ben they that wolde honour 
Have, and do noskinnes labour, 
Ne do no good, and yit han laude.’’ 


R. R. 12270-75: 


Que nus hons, en nule maniére, 
Poissans de cors, son pain ne quiére, 
Por qu’il le truisse 4 graingnier ; 
L’en le devroit miex mehaingnier, 
Ou en faire aperte justice, 

Que soustenir en tel malice. 


and still speaking of the same idlers, 
R. R. 12566-72 : 


Et des siéges aiment as tables 

Les plus haus, les plus honorables, 
Et les premiers és sinagogues, 
Cum fier et orguilleus et rogues, 
Et ament que |’en les salue 

Quant il trespassent par la rue, 

Et vuelent estre apelé mestre. 


Mr. ten Brink (page 113 of his History of English Litera- 
ture) says that the sources which Chaucer used in the 
Legend of Good Women are, besides Ovid, Virgil, and in 
small measure Livy; further, Florus, Guido de Colonna 
and, presumably, Hyginus. Mr. ten Brink does not make 
it clear whether he thinks that Chaucer is indebted to 
Boceaccio’s De claris Mulieribus. He only says, page 110: 
“In his Book of Celebrated Women Boccaccio had similarly 
ended with the history of a contemporary queen, to whom 
he dedicated his book, at least indirectly.” 
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Mr. Skeat, in his Introduction to the Legend of Good 
Women, page xxviii, quotes the main points which M. Bech 
makes in his essay printed in Anglia, vol. v, pp. 313-382, 
with the title, Quellen und Plan der Legende of Goole 
Women und ihr Verhiltniss zur Confessio Amantis. He also 
accepts the sources which Mr. ten Brink quotes, and admits 
that Chaucer may have been influenced by poems of Machau!t 
and Froissart. On page xxxvi he says: “ We trace a linger- 
ing influence upon Chaucer of the Roman de la Rose; see 
notes to 1. 125, 128, 171. Dante is both quoted and 
mentioned by name ; 1. 357.” 

Mr. Skeat has notes on the following lines in connection 
with the Romance of the Rose: L. of G. W., ll. 25, 12s, 
195, 227, 249, 338, 352, 655, 917, 2230. In addition 
to these passages I think the following ones are worth 
examining :— 

L. of G. W., Prol. 3, 132-37 : 

Upon the fouler, that hem made a’ whaped 

In winter, and destroyed had hir brood, 

In his despyt, hem thoughte hit did hem good 
To singe of him, and in hir song despyse 


The foule cherl that, for his covetyse, 
Had hem betrayed with his sophistrye. 


R. R. 22500-5089 : 


Ainsinc cum fait li oiselierres 
Qui tent 4 l’oisel comme lierres, 
Et l’apele par dous sonés, 

Muciés entre les buissonés, 

Por li faire 4 son brai venir, 
Tant que pris le puisse tenir. 

Li fox oisiaus de li s’aprisme, 
Qui ne set respondre au sophisme 
Qui l’a mis en décepcion 

Par figure de diccion. 


The passage, L. of G. W., 148-168, has, I think, remi- 
niscences from the passage R. R. 10563-99, in which 
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directions are given to lovers who, as Chaucer expresses it, 
have doon unkindenesse for new fangelnesse, and the longer 
passage, R. R. 6460-6528, which contains the discussion 
of love and the instinct of reproduction in animals. Lines 
148-152 seem to me distinctly suggested by the R. R., 
though there is no verbal coincidence. 


L. of G. W., Prol. B, 153-159: 


And tho that hadde doon unkindenesse— 
As dooth the tydif, for new fangelnesse— 
Besoghte mercy of hir trespassinge, 

And humblely songen hir repentinge, 
And sworen on the blosmes to be trewe, 
So that hir makes wolde upon hem rewe, 
And at the laste maden hir accord. 


R. R. 10593-99 : 


Puis que jamés ne sera fait ; 
Qu’ il est en vraie repentance, 
Prés de faire tel pénitance 
Cum cele enjoindre li saura, 
Puis que pardoné li aura. 

Lors face d’ Amors la besoigne, 
8’il vuet que cele li pardoigne. 


L..of G. W., Prol. B, 165-169 : 


Ne fals pitee, for ‘ vertu is the mene,’ 

As Etik saith, in swich maner I mene. 
And thus thise foules, voide of al malyce, 
Acordeden to love, and laften vyce 

Of hate, and songen alle of oon acord. 


R. R. 6493-98 : 


Ge ne lis pas d’amors ainsi ; 
Onques de ma bouche n’issi 

Que nule riens hair doie-en, 

L’en i puet bien trover moien ; 
C’est amor que j’aim tant et prise, 
Que ge t’ai por amer aprise. 
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